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PREFACE. 




HE articles which form this volume appeared 
some years ago, at intervals, in the columns 
of the Haddingtonshire Courier^ and latterly 
in the Haddingtonshire Advertiser, 

Many old friends importuned me, again and again, 
to collect and publish them in a volume, assuring me 
that they would be read with interest. 

In compliance more with their wishes than my own, 
I venture to place them before the public of East 
Lothian, and others, and I hope they may prove 
interesting. 

The articles are very varied and desultory, and I am 
sensible that many defects and omissions will be found 
in them, but I trust that critics will not be too hard on 
me, as this is my first attempt in book-making. 

I beg sincerely to thank very many old friends who 
encouraged me in my task by readily and kindly order- 
ing copies of my volume. 

JOHN MARTINE. 



i6 ViEWFORTH Terrace, 
Edinburgh, January^ 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE town of Haddington is of a very ancient 
date, having been created a royal burgh by 
King David I. of Scotland in the twelfth 
century. It appears, however, from history and tradi- 
tion,' to have been a place of importance some centuries 
before that. 

Chalmers, the learned author of " Caledonia," affirms 
that it was originally a hamlet of one Haden, a Saxon 
settler, and that in the Anglo-Saxon practice of the 
time, tun was affixed, and hence his territory got the 
name of " Hadentun." It is also historically written, 
that the territory was given as a marriage dowry, in the 
year 1139, to Ada or Hadina, daughter of the Earl of 
Warren and Surrey, on her marriage with Prince 
Henry, the son of King David L, hence she named 
her burgh Adington, or Hadington, " the dwelling of 
the Princess Ada." Certain it is, she was attentive to 
the interests of her burgh, and endowed a nunnery at 
the Abbey village near Haddington. She died in the 
year 1178. Miller, in a note in his ** History of Had- 
dington," gives another definition, traditionally handed 
down, and which he had got from an old inhabitant, 
that the name was derived from the circumstance of 
old Scottish guides calling to the English during an 
invasion to " Had-doon-Tyne." 



X INTRODUCTION. 

Old country people even as late as fifty to sixty 
years ago (and perhaps yet), used to speak of " ganging 
to Herrington." This is certainly a corruption of the 
name, and far away from the probable and true deriva- 
tion of it It is not easy now to say what is the true 
interpretation and derivation of the name. This must 
be left much to the conjectures of antiquaries. Hadding- 
ton is certainly a very pretty name, and well worthy of 
being adopted as the title of a Scotch earldom. It is 
not stretching traditionary history perhaps too far, to 
say that the rich valley of the Tyne was known to the 
Romans, and that their legions were fed from the crops 
which, even at that early period, grew abundantly on 
the fertile soils around Haddington. The late Sir 
George and Baron Hepburn of Smeaton remarks, in 
one of his articles on the old Corn Laws, that Suetonius, 
an old Roman historian, affirms that "Britannia 
Romana, or the Roman province in Great Britain, 
was considered to be one of the com countries from 
whence the Romans drew a regular supply of bread 
corn for their armies, and occasionally to Rome itself, 
when the crops of Sicily and Africa failed to yield their 
regular supplies.'* 

The monks "of old,*' who have always been particu- 
larly good judges of fruitful and eligible localities for 
their religious establishments, had no doubt early dis- 
cerned the suitability of the banks of the " Gentle 
Tyne** for erecting their grand and famous building, 
the Abbey Church, which still exists, and has been long 
known as the " Lamp of Lothian,** as well as other 
monasteries and chapels around Haddington. 

The royal burgh of Haddington can boast that a 
Scottish king, Alexander IL, was born in the palace of 
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Haddington, on St Bartholomew's day, the 24th August 
1198. 

The ill-fated Queen Mary often visited Haddington 
in company with Damley, and also after she con- 
nected herself with the Earl of Bothwell. 

Haddington, by a statute of David H., in a Parlia- 
ment held at Perth in 1348, was ordained to be the 
" burrow " where the Chamberlain's ayres, or court, 
was to be held " ains in the yeir," anent fixing and fals- 
ing of "dooms," and managing questions affecting 
" burrows " and burgesses, " as gif it were finally encled 
and done in Parliament." 

Haddington has, in its day, suffered many dire cala- 
mities, and seen many stirring events. History narrates 
that it has been three times burned, four times drowned, 
several times suffered the ravages of siege and battle. 
" True it is, and of verity," that it was consumed by 
fire in 1244, burnt by Edward HI. in 1355, and again 
in 1 593 ; taken by the English in 1 548, retaken again 
by the Scots, aided by the French, in 1 549, and invested 
by Cromwell in 1650. In 1358, an extraordinary inun- 
dation, by the rising of the Tyne, took place — the Nun- 
gate was swept away. On St Ninian's day, 27th 
September 1421, another serious deluge took place. 
On the 4th October 1775, the Tyne rose seventeen feet 
above its ordinary level, and laid the town under water. 
This rising is known as the Haddington flood. Again, 
in September 1846, the Tyne rose to a great height, 
flooded the Nungate, and part of the town up to the 
Custom Stone. 

Haddington is justly proud of being the birth-place 
of John Knox, in his day one of the foremost men of 
Scotland's isle. 
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Haddington is thus a more remarkable burgh than 
most people now-a-days imagine. In proceeding with 
our . task, of presenting old traditions and reminis- 
cences of Haddington, it is hoped that they may prove 
interesting, not only to Haddingtonians, but to the 
public of East Lothian and elsewhere. 




WEST PORT, &c. 




ANY anecdotes, traditionally handed down, 
and stories of persons and events which 
have happened in and around Haddington 
in former times, might be written, and be interesting in 
these days. Suppose one starts for a walk from the 
West Port of Haddington, and goes the length of St 
Laurence House, round by the " Bauk," and home by 
the Pencaitland road, he will find, as he goes along, 
many things worth recording as relics of the past. 
The West Port toll-house stood for many years on the 
outside of the burgh, and just about where the monu- 
ment stands to the memory of the late Robert Ferguson, 
Esq., of Raith, elected M.P. for the county in 1835. 
The town's customs were collected there, as they still 
are. A good story is told of Willie Baird, or " Bairdie " 
as he was commonly called, which happened there. 
Willie was a town-officer, drummer, and a great official 
in his day. At that time soldiers on the march fre- 
quently passed through the town. On one occasion 
some disturbance about payment of custom took place 
with the drivers of the baggage-carts, which called for 
Willie's interference. 

On being summoned by him to go before Provost 
Deans, to answer for their conduct, they refused, upon 
which Willie shut and locked the toll-gate, and thus 

A 
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Stopped the march. The officer in command threatened 
martial law against Willie for stopping the march of the 
king's troops, but Willie defied his authority, and 
asserted that the Provost of Haddington's authority- 
was above his. Willie carried his point, and the drivers 
had to go before the Provost before they were allowed 
to proceed on the march. There was some " spunk " in 
old " Bairdie." 

On the south side of the road, above Ferguson's 
monument, there stood for many years a good-sized 
thatched house, which was called the Riding-School. 
It has been taken down within these few years, and the 
ground levelled to form part of the monument pleasure 
ground. The ground was feued from Richard Miller, 
merchant in Haddington, afterwards Laird of Bran- 
dram, for the purpose of drilling cavalry recruits. 

In the days of cock-fighting, now happily abolished, 
** mains" were often fought in the Riding-School, and 
patronised by Maule of Panmiire, Hamilton of Dalziel, 
and many others of the same " kidney." On one 
occasion, when a great battle betwixt rival cocks was 
to take place, a worthy deacon of the Shoemakers' 
Incorporation had got into the pit without leave, and 
when he was about to be ejected, he cried out, *' If I 
had only a bit stick I would not be so easily put out.'' 
" Lettie," a well-known character, picked up his excla- 
mation, and he was known by the name of the " Bit 
Stick " ever afterwards. 

The Riding-School and Smail's Garden were long 
tenanted by old Smail, and afterwards by Robie Ander- 
son and his spouse. The present Robie Anderson is 
still tenant of the garden and orchard. The Smails 
and Andersons, old Haddingtonians, have possessed 
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the same for one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years. 

Smail's Pond, with its abundant supply of pure water, 
refreshed the weary nags of the Haddington carters on 
their return from Edinburgh, &c. Its existence now is 
a matter of history, having been filled in by the Gas 
Company. Davie Johnston, an eld Haddington carter, 
husband of the famous Nannie Cairncross, and whose 
nickname was " Credit," used to say, on being told that 
his horse was thin and poor, "How can it be poor 
when it stands always at heck and manger, and gets its 
fill of Smail's Pond." 

The strip of ground from the U.P. Manse to Bellevue 
was of old, and still is, known by the name of the 
"Gallows Green." Criminals were hanged there long 
ago, and hence its name. When digging the foundations 
for Bellevue House in 1805, ^ large stone, with a square 
hole in it, was found, which was thought to have been 
the site of the " gallows tree." 

Witches of old were burned in the Gallows Green. 
Sir Walter Scott had no doubt these atrocious events in 
his eye when, in his novel of the Bride of Lammermoor^ 
he describes an interview betwixt old Alice, Ravens- 
wood, Henry and Lucy Ashton, in the following words : 
— " * They think,' said Henry Ashton, who came up at 
that moment, and whispered into Ravenswood's ear, 
* that she is a witch that should have been burnt with 
them that suffered at Haddington.* 

" * What is that you say,' said Alice, turning towards 
the boy, her sightless visage inflamed with passion ; 
' that I am a witch, and ought to have suffered with the 
helpless old wretches who were murdered at Hadding- 
ton .? ' " 
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In an old record of the burgh which the writer has 
seen, of date 1 500 upwards, it is stated that a man con- 
victed of stealing cloth at the " Giggen Hill '' (near the 
Byres) was sentenced to stand at the Gallow Tree for 
an hour, and afterwards taken down to the bed of Tyne, 
and dipped until he was "clean deed." The houses 
built on the Gallows Green pay a yearly feu to the 
town of Haddington, which yields a handsome amount 
of money. 

On the banks, betwixt the Pegh-de-Ioan and St 
Laurence House, Sir John Cope's army encamped on 
the second night before the battle of Prestonpans. 

The carters* race, a great event in its day, was held 
yearly on the post road, on the Monday after Hadding- 
ton Summer Fair-day, 15th July. The starting was 
from Smail's Pond, and the horses ran to St Laurence 
House and back, and sometimes round the " Bauk." 
" My Lord " and his two bailies, preceded by the town's 
drum and bagpipes, with banners flying, were no small 
personages on that day. The procession, in its best 
days, probably numbered twenty to thirty riders, and 
the horses were decked out with flowers and ribbons. 
My lord dismounted at the Burgh Schools, and asked 
the masters to give the scholars the play to see the 
races. The worthy masters were no ways loath, it being 
alleged that they were as fond of seeing the races as the 
scholars. When leave was given — " Boys, you may go " 
— the scholars rushed out, with loud huzzas, like bees 
out of a skep, to join the procession. 

Little work was done on the race day by the tailors, 
shoemakers, and other craftsmen of the burgh ; all hied 
off to the race, and regaled themselves, with ale and 
whisky in the tents on the "Lots." The deacons of 
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the crafts began on the race day to speak about who 
were to be the new deacons at the usual yearly election 
in September, and many an "offering drink" was given 
to begin the faction. "Lettie and a' them" were 
always present at the races. The race does not now 
exist, being numbered among the things that were, 
and the carters* society is also extinct. 

At St Laurence House a leper house once existed, 
which was erected by order of an Act of the old Scotch 
Parliament. The Act narrates " that it was to be built 
at St Laurence House, bewast the town of Hadding- 
ton." The old tenement on the north side of the road 
is supposed to have been the " Leprous House." 

On the Pencaitland or coal road is Dobson's or 
" Dobie's" Well. It is fed from the coal measures which 
crop out on the Letham lands. It is slightly chaly- 
beate, cool, pure, and pleasant to drink. 

A very pretty story is told in connection with Dobie's 
Well. Andrew Shiells, born at Letham, was one of 
the gallant 426 regiment at the battle of Corunna in 
1809. He was severely wounded, and lay for a long 
time on the field of battle before he was removed, sick 
with loss of blood, and faint for want of water. Old 
associations came to his recollection, and he cried out 
in his distress, " Oh ! I wad gie a' I hae for a drink of 
Dobie's Well." No doubt Andrew had often in his 
younger days drunk the pure and cool water of the 
well. The well was put into good order and improved 
a few years ago by Mr William Briggs, at his own 
expense. Captain Houston of Clerkington, the pro- 
prietor of it and the adjacent land, has farther improved 
it, and made it serviceable to the public, for which he 
deserves the thanks of the community. Andrew Shiells 
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served also at the Cape of Good Hope, under Sir 
David Baird. In his latter days he plied the trade of 
mole-catcher, and on pension days, when somewhat 
mellow, he used to shoulder his digging spade, and 
tell his battle stories to wondering youngsters. 

A good story is told of the builder of the house at 
Dobie's Well, one Geordie Jack. The building was a 
contract job, and was very hurriedly and ill put up. 
The walls were finished on a Saturday night On 
Sunday morning, Geordie went out to see how they 
were standing. He was seen plastering up the rents and 
cracks, and saying to himself, "A* cracks and gags — 
a* cracks and gags. I wish they may stand until the 
job is paid for." The house has now been taken down. 

The "Double Dikes," formerly a rugged, dirty 
water-run, supposed to have been connected with the 
old fortifications of Haddington, is now the good road 
betwixt King's Meadows and M'CalPs park. 

At the corner of M^Call's Park there long stood a 
wooden house, one of the last remains of the Hadding- 
ton barracks, erected in 1803 (when Buonaparte 
threatened invasion), and taken down in 18 14. M*Cairs 
Park was got by the burgh, in Provost Martine's time 
in 18 1 3, in exchange for the "Lots," which lay along- 
side the post road, from Governor Houston of Clerk- 
ington, acre for acre; a very good bargain it has turned 
out for the town. 

In old George Kemp's thrashing barn, at the West 
Port, now converted into dwelling-houses, a theatrical 
party more than once performed. The writer of this 
recollects the tragedy of" Douglas" being played in it, 
and a grand event it was for youngsters to witness. 
Mr and Mrs Stanley were two of the actors. 
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The Pegh-de-loan, on which the Gas-work was built 
in 1836, extended from the Pencaitland road to the 
post road. It was a narrow, swampy piece of ground, 
through which a burn ran, well suited for growing 
willows. The first part of the name has given rise to 
some discussion among antiquaries. It has been 
thought to be derived from the Pechts or Picts. 




THE HIGH STREET. 




HE High Street of Haddington is wide and 
capacious, and, being the principal thorough- 
fare of the burgh, it contains many good 
houses and shops. Situated on the lowest level of the 
valley in which Haddington is built, it is much exposed 
to inundations from the Tyne river. Frequently in its 
furious spates, the water has reached up as far as the 
George Inn ; and in the great flood of 4th October 
177s, the street was filled to a considerable depth, as 
far up as the Tolbooth. It is a curious circumstance to 
note that on the south side of the street the tenements, 
with the exception of one or two, have no underground 
cellars attached to them, while on the north side the 
cellars are numerous and of considerable depth. A 
geological reason may perhaps be stated, viz., that on 
the south side the houses are built on a stratum of stiff 
boulder-clay which would have the effect of making the 
houses damp, while on the north side the stratum is dry 
gravel and sand. Within the last sixty years, every 
property in the High Street, except nine or ten, has 
changed owners. Like many other old burgh towns, 
there were a good many outside stairs which encroached 
on the rough causeway of the side-paths. These paid 
a small yearly feu to the burgh for the privilege. They 
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have long ago been removed in the course of improve- 
ments, as well as the old-fashioned bow windows of 
shops, of which there were many in the High Street. 
The rough causewayed side-paths were relaid with 
pavement in 1826. 

Most of the principal merchants' shops were in the 
High Street, and being the place where the two yearly 
fairs, butter, egg, vegetable, and shoe markets were 
held, as also the highroad from Edinburgh to London, 
where the Mail, Union, and other coaches, as well as 
numerous posting-carriages, changed horses at the 
George and Bell Inns, the High Street was one of no 
little importance. 

Not to speak of the Cross at present, where runlets 
of claret have been drunk, and glasses of wine have 
been quaffed on kings* birthdays in olden times, let us 
begin at the Custom Stone, and in going up the south 
side, thence down the north side, something interesting 
of old times may be noted of almost every tenement in 
the street. Hume's tenement, lately rebuilt in a hand- 
some style by the town, was bequeathed to the magi- 
strates by John Hume, carrier in Haddington, in 1774, 
for the purpose of binding a Haddington boy as an 
apprentice, at the rate of £S a year, the surplus rent to 
be applied to pious and charitable purposes. Next 
to Hume's tenement are premises long occupied by 
Alex. Aitchison, hardware merchant, and latterly by his 
son, William Aitchison, and his successor, Alexander 
More, baker. William was a well-known man, and 
long known for accumulating and " haining " gear. At 
his death he left a deal of money and property. School- 
boys used to say that he had a loft full of penny pieces 
and bawbees ; certain it is that he once paid a farmer, 
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yet living, upwards of £i i in copper money, in part 
payment of a purchase of wheat. It was the custom, 
long ago, to have on shop boards the symbols of the 
shopkeeper's trade. On Willie Aitchison's sign was a 
wheat sheaf, winged rolls (which were peculiar to the 
time). Dollar biscuits, and quartern bricks, and oven 
peels. He died in 1837. He went by the name of 
" Dull an' doutie." The next tenement belonged to 
David Smith, candlemaker, Provost of Haddington in 
1785, and a person of considerable importance in the 
burgh in his day. It was afterwards acquired by James 
Watson, shoemaker (the " Roman "), and afterwards 
became the property of John Watson, tobacconist and 
candlemaker. James Miller, the poet and historian, 
occupied the premises long as a printing office and 
stationer's shop, where he composed St Baldred of the 
Bass, the histories of Haddington and Dunbar, and 
other books of local interest. 

The next house was long occupied by George Mabon, 
cutler and armourer, a well-known person in his day. 
On his signboard were guns, swords, scimitars, scissors, 
knives, and razors. The trade of armourer is now 
extinct in almost all burgh towns, but it was a large 
business in days of yore, when the burgesses of Had- 
dington and other Border towns had to stand up for 
their rights, and mount guard in the troublesome times 
when the French and English alternately occupied 
Haddington. George Mabon sharpened knives, scissors, 
razors, 8z:c., every Thursday. He employed an old 
pensioner of the name of John Thomson to drive his 
big wheel. John had fought at the battle of Alexandria, 
where Sir Ralph Abercromby, the general in command, 
a Scotch hero, was killed in 1801. He lost his sight, 
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like many more of our gallant soldiers, to a certain 
extent, from the blinding sands of Egypt. He went 
by the name of Blind John, and died as far back as 
1828 or 1829. He was a tall grenadier, and wore 
always a long blue coat. Punctually every Thursday 
morning at ten o'clock he was seen wending his way 
from the Nungate, where he lived, to Mabon's shop, to 
turn the wheel. When driving it he used to amuse the 
boys waiting for their knives being ground, by telling 
them how the British landed from boats in Aboukir 
Bay up to the knees in the sea, and charged the French 
with the cold steel, and made them fly like a flock of 
sheep. His old fire used to get up, and he made the 
wheel go round in double quick time. Robert Mabon, 
a nephew of George Mabon's, was an excellent engraver 
in his day. He engraved the sketch of James Living- 
ston, the town's piper, Andrew Simpson, drummer, and 
daft Harry Barrie, now a very scarce relic of former 
times in the burgh. John Nelson, painter, a good man 
and an excellent tradesman, long occupied the next 
house and shop. 

The next property and the one next it to the west 
was long in possession of Alexander Hislop, draper, 
and Provost of Haddington in 1795, and again in, 1824. 
He was one of the principal cloth -merchants in the 
town ; black and blue cloths were mostly in fashion in 
his time, and costly in price, but excellent in quality. 
He had a large family trade. As provost he was a 
very stern man, and would not allow any advantage to 
be taken with the town's property or privileges. It was 
an old practice in the burgh for the Dean of Guild and 
Bailies to visit the shops of meal-dealers, bakers, &c., 
to test the meal, weight of bread, &c. To defaulters 
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Provost Hislop showed no mercy when their articles 
were found wrong in quality or weight, and they were 
frequently fined, and their goods confiscated. Fleshers, 
also, who made a practice of blowing up veal and lamb, 
and selling unsound meat, were fined, and the meat 
given to the poor. Previous to his reign in 1795, swine 
ran openly about the streets ; he ordered them off, and 
" pounded " them when caught. A good story used to 
be told by Bailie George Neill. He got mounted on 
Provost Burton's sow, and the late Hugh Fraser on 
Bailie Wright's in the Back Street. As it is the nature 
of the animals to run home when annoyed, they both 
ran down the Fishmarket Close, and made for their 
respective abodes* George Neill fell off at the bottom 
of the close occupied by Provost Burton, who adminis- 
tered a good licking to him, while Hugh Fraser received 
a cut face and some bruises by falling off Bailie Wright's 
sow. Such were the customs of the times. Provost 
Hislop also, in 1823, ordered all fowls off the street, 
and the town officers had orders to seize all stragglers, 
to the great wrath of the owners. A good story is told 
of Provost Hislop and Mrs Hunter, who lived opposite 
his house. The sun was shining strongly one day on 
Mrs Hunter's side of the street, while Provost Hislop's 
side was in the shade. The provost said, " Oh ! Mrs 
Hunter, yours is the sunny side of the street ; " to which 
Mrs Hunter replied, " Very true, provost, but yours is 
the siller side," which remark was pretty true. Provost 
Hislop died about 1828, at an old age. 

A large tenement (now Mr Allan's) also belonged to 
Mr Hislop. In it was the shop of George Tait, book- 
seller, who from 1822 to 1828 published and conducted 
The East Lothian Magazine^ published monthly. It 
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was supported by a number of the young literati of the 
locality, who contributed articles of great ability in 
historical, agricultural, and general literature. It had 
a considerable circulation. Mr Tait himself wrote well, 
and published a memoir of Sir James Stanfield, and his 
murder, and various songs and poems. Mr Peter Dods, 
provost in 1 821, had his seed-shop for many years in 
the next tenement, now occupied by Mr Smith, con- 
fectioner. In Cairns's Close, adjoining, there is a curious 
old vaulted cellar which in former days was used, it is 
said, for concealing contraband gin and brandy. Miss 
Mysie Hamilton, a well-known, much respected Had- 
dington person, lived in the first flat west of Cairns's 
Close for many years, and died well on to eighty-five 
years of age. In her younger days she kept a meal 
shop, and sold the famous Samuelston Meal made by 
Johnnie Begbie, and in doing so she had to enter as a 
burgess and guild sister. It was the practice, when new 
burgesses were made, for the Dean of Guild and other 
magistrates to give the new batch a supper in one of 
the hotels. Miss Hamilton duly attended on the occa- 
sion and enjoyed the supper, and claimed a right to 
" spice and wine " as much as her new guild brothers. 
Below Miss Hamilton's house was the shop of William 
Aitkin, watchmaker. He kept the same shop over fifty 
years. Mr Aitkin was town treasurer in 1845, and died 
in 1876, aged eighty-nine. He had a great store of 
stories of olden time, which he used to tell with much 
vigour. His shop was long a favourite resort for an 
evening chat. 

Alexander Nisbet, senior and junior, for many years 
kept a cloth shop in the next land, long occupied after- 
wards by Matthew Dawson, trades bailie in 1832, as 
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watchmaker. A good story was often told by Mr 
Dawson. A woman brought an old silver coin to him, 
which she had found at St Martin's Church, and which 
she wanted to sell. Mr Dawson offered her a shilling 
for it. " A shilling only ! " she exclaimed, " man, it's 
worth five shillings, at least, for the very iniquity of the 
thing ! " Mr Nisbet, junior, was the first person in 
Haddington who made gas, somewhere about 1821, 
when he got his shop and house lighted with it. It was 
thought at that time "a world's wonder." The gas- 
work in Haddington was not erected until 1836. The 
next shop was during the middle and end of last 
century occupied by Robert Burton, one of the principal 
grocers and merchants in the town. He was provost 
in 1773, and afterwards in 1778. Messrs Thomas and 
George Pringle were long in the same shop as candle- 
makers and tobacconists. James Vetch and his son 
Robert were Robert Burton's next neighbours in the 
same line of business. He was proprietor of Capon- 
flat, which still continues in the same family. Mr Hay 
Walker was their successor in the shop, which is now 
tenanted by Mr John Smiles. 

Bailie Wright, baxter and brewer, was proprietor of 
the next tenement, now rebuilt. The bailie was well 
known in his day. It was the custom, in many 
instances in Haddington, for the trades of baxter and 
brewer to be conjoined, and they supplied " baps and 
yill " to their customers. It was not the uniform prac- 
tice of those days for the brewers to make their beer in 
malt alone, but treacle was often used. A good story 
is told of Bailie Wright going to Johnnie Fife's shop 
on a brewing day for twenty pounds of treacle for a 
customer in the country ! The brewers also were not 
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slack in stealing the worts (there was a heavy duty on 
beer in those days) and cheating the gaugers. The 
bailie was three times married, and had in all ten sons 
and three daughters. He used to say that he would 
require to keep a shoemaker for his own use. David 
Gourlay, distiller, lived in the next house but one to 
Bailie Wright. He was a well-known and eccentric 
man. His distillery, the remains of which existed until 
lately, was up the close. By all accounts he made ex- 
cellent small still whisky, for which there was a great 
demand. He was silly in keeping lots of cats, and had 
mounds and avenues of flowers and shrubs in his garden 
for their playing among and around. Menie Coach was 
his maid, and had to feed and attend them regularly. 
In one of his rooms he had twelve tables all of a differ- 
ent pattern,^ and as many chairs, not one alike. He 
used to give frequent supper parties, and make very 
strong toddy in a large bowl. On his guests complain- 
ing of its strength, he said he would soon remedy that, 
but the more liquor he ran from the kettle, the drink 
was always the stronger (he had put whisky in the 
kettle). His delight was in making his company very 
happy. He was of the family of the Gourlays of Kin- 
craig in Forfarshire, an old respectable family. He 
died in 1801, and bequeathed the interest of ;£"i290 and 
the rent of the field of Gourlay Bank, in aid of the 
industrious poor of Haddington, and under charge of 
the parochial ministers of the parish, and at their own 
disposal, without count or reckoning. On a tombstone 
in the west end of Haddington churchyard, erected to 
the memory of Miss Gourlay, his sister, is the following 
inscription : — 

" Here lies one, there is not room to say what ; 
Think what a woman should be ; she was that." 
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Regarding which, the Rev. Robert Scott, minister of the 
second charge of Haddington, impromptu wrote : — 

" Every woman should be both wife and mother, 
But Miss Gourlay was neither one nor t'other." 

Numerous closes or lanes run up alongside and 
divide the tenements in the High Street, such as Cairns's, 
Affleck's, Cunningham's, &c., in which a large popula- 
tion, with workshops, are located. From their narrow- 
ness and dampness, fevers and other diseases were often 
engendered. The covering of the nasty Lothburn, 
which issues from the swampy ground of M^Call's Park, 
and runs across the closes and below houses, has im- 
proved them in respect of health. The scheme, now 
accomplished, of cutting a deep drain in the middle of 
the High Street, from the West Port to the Custom 
Stone, was long a favourite idea of the late Bailie Dor- 
ward. He more than once brought it before the Town 
Council, but it was never gone into. His scheme was 
to divert Lothburn into the drain from its source, also 
the water-runs which come down from the West Port, 
and to have drains from the houses along its course into 
it. So the present drain was not a new idea. Many 
excellent gardens run from the top of the closes up to 
Myles Burn and Mylne's Park. A great taste has 
always existed among the owners of the gardens in rais- 
ing beautiful flowers and fine fruits, the best of their 
kinds, which is proved by the superior specimens exhib- 
ited at the different horticultural shows of the burgh. 
A cart road from the High Street at one time existed 
through the property of the late Miss Clapperton (now 
Mr Brook's), and through Mylne's Park to the West 
Mills. Up to about the year 1736, when Andrew Dick- 
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son was provost, it was used by the public. No such 
road now exists. Perhaps Clark's Entry was at that 
time substituted for it, a point which could be cleared 
up by reference to the Town Council records of the 
time. It is perhaps worth noticing that no houses have 
been rebuilt in the High Street, with the exception of 
perhaps five, within almost the last sixty years — ^verify- 
ing the remark of a decent man from the town of Les- 
mahagow, who, when he came to see Edinburgh, said, 
" Dear me, Lesmahagow is a finished town, but this 
town of Edinburgh is just beginning." There is not 
much energy for extension in Haddington. 

The shop and house now occupied by Mr Watt, drug- 
gist, was rebuilt by Provost Lea (who, with Mrs Lea, 
occupied it as a draper's shop), somewhere about 1822. 
It was very substantially built, and finished by Messrs 
Dorward and Swinton. The foundation was dug out 
of a stratum of stiff blue clay, and many large whin- 
stone boulders were excavated. This clay stratum, as 
formerly noted, runs along the south side of the High 
Street, and through the low land to the west, on to the 
Pencaitland road. In Goodale's Land (now Mr Thomas 
Kemp's) there lived, up to 1822, Convener John Thom- 
son, a well-known mason in his day. He, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Alexander Wilson, built the distillery 
in 18 16, and did many other large jobs in the burgh. 
Several times Deacon of the Incorporation of Wrights 
and Masons, and convener of the trades, he was much 
engaged in town politics. He was a man of uncommon 
flow of language, and used many high-flown and " lang- 
nebbit" words. On one occasion a Haddington lady 
said to him, " How does it happen, Deacon Thomson, 
that you are always so correct, and the bailie gets so 

B 
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far on at your meetings ?" "Why, madam/' he replied, 
" the bailie is always so volatile and facetious, whereas 
my mind is always alienated on other subjects." " And 
what kind of meeting had you ?" inquired the lady. 
" Why, madam," answered the Deacon, " we had a very 
happy, exhilarating, and jollifactory meeting, although 
the prima moboley (the provost, Thomas Pringle, senior) 
was rather lax in his duties." 

The large property of the Bell Inn (Mr Ferme's), in 
olden times, was long known as a first-class commercial 
hotel and posting- house, having extensive and excellent 
stabling, which are still kept up by Mr Magnus Badger. 
The " North Briton," and afterwards the " Union " four- 
horse coaches, from Edinburgh to Newcastle, changed 
horses at the Bell, while the old-fashioned two-horse 
coach, " The Good Intent," owned by Mr Blackwell, 
started from and arrived at the Bell. It took about 
three hours and more sometimes to perform the journey 
to and from Edinburgh with the same pair of horses. 
The following advertisement, as to the Musselburgh 
stage coach, inserted in the Caledonian Mercury ^ of date 
6th April 1765, may be interesting, as showing the dif- 
ference now in transit from Haddington to the old 
"Good Intent," or the Musselburgh stage; the "Good 
Intent" also, before the Regent Bridge was opened, 
going by the Watergate, and up the Canongate, and 
stopping in the High Street, opposite the Tron Church. 
" The Musselburgh stage coach sets out every lawful 
day, except Thursday, from William Tweedie's, west 
end of Musselburgh, and sets down at John Duncan's, 
merchant in Canongate foot. She goes off from Mussel- 
burhg to Edinburgh at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
sets out from Edinburgh at ten ; from Musselburgh by 
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five ; and from Edinburgh at six evening. The coach 
is a neat, light machine, will hold with ease six passen- 
gers, without boards or stools, and is hung on steel 
springs. Tickets to be had at the above places at lod. 
each, and 4 lb. of baggage allowed every passenger, all 
above paid for. If passengers incline, he will drive them 
(although not fond of it), near the Canongate head, 
upon the company's paying sixpence." 

A farming club was for long held in the Bell on 
Fridays, patronised by many of the first farmers in the 
county. William Badger, when tenant of the Bell Inn 
Stables, used to tell a good story of an encounter he 
once had with a sergeant of a dragoon regiment — the 
Queen's Bays, it is said. A number of the dragoons' 
horses had been put up in the stables on their march 
through the town. The sergeant, at the nightly inspec- 
tion, found fault with the accommodation, and spoke 
angrily to William Badger on the subject, who heard 
him quietly until his wrath was out, when he said to 
him, " Sergeant, when you was marching up Birsley 
Brae, did you take a look of Prestonpans ? " " What 
about Prestonpans. I know nothing about the place," 
said the sergeant. " Oh, I was just going to say," said 
Badger, " that folk say that your regiment was at the 
battle of Prestonpans, and ran away as fast as their 
horses could carry them over Soutra Hill, for fear of the 
Highlanders." The sergeant was cowed and went off, 
muttering strong words of wrath and indignation. Next 
morning, he was as calm as pussie. 

The next house to the Bell Inn, with an outside stair, 
was long the domicile of James (** Bub ") and- Joe 
Erskine, shoemakers. It was taken down and rebuilt 
by Mr Ferme, along with his own The site now forms 
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the large and handsome tenement occupied by him 
Joe Erskine was long one of the " characters " of the 
town." When he got " fou," a frequent occurrence, he 
was a great divert to the boys of the day, and used to 
recount his pranks while a soldier in his youth. It was 
ludicrous and laughable to see his sister Meg trying to 
push him up the outside stair when fou, crying out, 
" Row, dow, dow, Lord Binney for ever ! " Joe often 
became stubborn and obstinate, and Meg's efforts were 
in vain. He used to tell that when he was lying in 
barracks in London, he was sent along with other soldiers 
to a theatre, to make a display on the stage, and that he 
was put up a tree and made to represent a goddess in a 
wood. On one occasion he gave an itinerant organ- 
grinder a penny to play to him the "Garb of old Gaul." 
The organ man ground away, but Joe said, " That's not 
it ;" and he changed tune after tune, until Joe became 
quite savage, and tried to give him a box on the ear, but 
Joe was too unsteady to effect his fell purpose. Mr 
Roughead's late spacious tenement had been long in 
his family, and long and well known as a famous seed 
establishment, built by James Burns, architect, Had- 
dington, in 1806. It cost the late Mr Rough ead a deal 
of money. The next tenement presents a good speci- 
men of architectural taste, its front having fluted 
columns and capitals. It was once the office of the 
Bank of Scotland, under the agency of Hay Smith, a 
well-known Haddingtonian in his day. Up the close 
is a house, once the residence of Dr John Welsh, father 
of Jane Welsh, the late wife of Thomas Carlyle. She 
was the favourite pupil and friend of Edward Irving. 
Dr Welsh was a skilful and eminent surgeon and 
ohysician in his day, and died, much lamented by all 
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classes of the community, in 1817. He was buried 
within the walls of the Collegiate Church of Hadding- 
ton. Mrs Carlyle is also interred beside him. 

The lodge room of the Haddington St John's Kil- 
winning Lodge of Freemasons, No. 57, is in a lane at 
the top of the High Street. The lodge is of some 
antiquity — having a charter from the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland, dated 28th December 1 599. It has had several 
respectable office-bearers, and the walls of the lodge are 
decorated with the portraits of three of them, viz : — 
Sir John Sinclair of Stevenson, Bart., painted by Deans 
in 1777 ; Francis, fifth Lord Elcho, painted by Jameson 
in 1807 J 2ind the late William Ferme, Esq., painted by 
Watson in 1823, which is a very striking likeness. The 
late Lord Melbourne, in his younger days, when the Hon. 
William Lamb, was initiated into the craft in St John's 
Lodge ; also many more of the county aristocracy. A 
good story is told of old Mr Robin Roughead in his 
early life, landlord and owner at one time of the Star 
Hotel. Mr Roughead, although not a brother of the 
craft, rented a part of the lodge's property, and had 
gone up to the room one night to pay his rent, and sat 
down on the end of a long form or bench — one or two 
of the brethren being seated on the other end. Mr 
Roughead was a heavy, stout man, and, on the two 
brethren rising up, the form " kilted up," and Robin fell 
on the floor. He got hastily up, and in great wrath 
cried out, " Ye'U play nane o' yer de'il's tricks on me," 
and hurried out of the room as fast as he could. Mr 
Roughead was provost of the burgh in 1799, and long 
a respected elder of the Established Church in Dr 
Barclay's, Mr Scott's, Dr Lorimer's, and Dr Sibbald's 
incumbencies. After a long interval of non-occupancy 
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as a hotel, the Star was reopened and resuscitated by- 
Stephen Murray, and after him John Smith. The Star 
was long known as a respectable hostelry, but was 
taken down and rebuilt for a banking-house and solici- 
tor's office. 

The Mid Row extends from the late City of Glasgow 
Bank at the top of the High Street on both sides up to 
Mr Deans's propery in Court Street. Yarmouth Roads 
(the old name) is on the south side. It got its name 
from being difficult to get through in a dark night, 
more especially when old burghers were a little fresh, 
and there being no lights in it, except a solitary peep- 
ing oil lamp. It is now called Lodge Street. In this 
narrow street there lived for many years, in a self-con- 
tained house, Mr Thomas Fairbairn, sheriff-substitute 
from 1803 to 1827, under Sheriffs Burnet, Macconochie, 
and Home. He was one of the old respectable natives 
of Haddington, and filled the office with credit during 
troublesome times. Opposite Mr Fairbaim's house was 
a well-known smithy, long occupied by George Young, 
the principal horse-shoer and farrier at that time in the 
burgh, and who reared a large family of sons. He was 
a member of the Corporation of Hammermen, and was a 
hard-working, respectable man. Above his was the 
smith's shop of John Millar, also an old Haddington 
man. His smithy is now part of Mr Deans's coach- 
work. A horse-shoe still remains on the door of John 
Millar's smithy. 

John Briggs, wright, and a member of the Mason and 
Wrights' Incorporation, was a well-known man in his 
day. His workshop was in the court now occupied by- 
Mr Brown. It was the custom long ago for carts to 
stand on the street during night. A good story is told 
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of John. When going home one dark night from a 
meeting of his incorporation, he fell over the trams of a 
cart belonging to James M'Watt, builder. His wrath 
being kindled, he cried to his wife Nellie to bring him 
his saw and a lantern. She obeyed his order, and held 
the light to him until he sawed off the trams of the cart, 
exclaiming that he would be hanged if James MWatf s 
cart- trams would ever trip him again — Nellie, at the 
same time, praising his determination and crying out, 
" Well done, John Briggs, you are the man that can do 
it." Next morning, however, brought further reflections, 
and John, who was an honourable man, repaired his 
night's work by putting two new trams to the cart. 
John was a keen protector of the town's rights. It is 
recorded of him that when he was one of the company 
proceeding to ride the town's marches at Aberlady, he 
dismounted and pulled some stones out of the wall of 
the road bounding Caponflat property, exclaiming that 
the burgh was entitled to a road forty feet wide all 
the way from Haddington to the port of Aberlady, 
and taking "yevidence" by word and deed there- 
anent, that the narrowness of the road at that part 
was an encroachment on the town's rights. The old 
burghers long ago were keen upholders of all the town 
rights and privileges. 

James MWatt, a famous builder in his day, lived in 
the same court as John Briggs. He built the new spire 
of the townhouse in 1830, from a design by Gillespie 
Graham, architect, Edinburgh. The spire is an orna- 
ment to the town, and a great improvement over the 
old low Dutch-fashioned steeple of the old Tolbooth. 

On the north side of the Mid Row there was an old 
established inn, known by the name of the Fox, and 
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tenanted long by George Dawson, father of George 
Dawson, the old respectable trainer of race-horses at 
Gullane, and of Matthew Dawson, long watchmaker in 
the High Street, and trades bailie in 1832, and of John 
Dawson, saddler. The house was long occupied by Mrs 
Hamilton, under the sign of the Bay Horse. In it are 
good specimens of the low ceilings, laid with square 
Norway logs, in fashion one and two hundred years ago. 
There is also in it an antique oak door, elaborately 
carved, which is said to have been one of the doors of 
the old CoU^iate Church of Haddington. It is well 
worth inspection by antiquaries. In this house, after 
George Dawson and Henry Laidlaw's time, there lived 
in a private way for many years, Mr Simon Sawers, a 
well-known respectable Haddingtonian, as were his for- 
bears before him, who were extensive manufacturers of 
pewter dishes, at one time an old Scotch trade, long ago 
rendered extinct by the introduction of Staffordshire, 
Prestonpans, and other famous china and clay ware. 
Simon Sawers was quite a character in his day. In his 
younger days he was a candlemaker. At the time of 
newspaper clubs, and during the great continental wars 
and naval actions in which the public took much 
interest, his back shop was a well-known place where 
old Haddington worthies met of an evening, and one of 
the company read the Couranty or Edinburgh Weekly 
Joumaly or Donaldson's Edinburgh Advertiser^ for the 
edification of the rest. John Jameson, a well-known 
excise officer, was often the reader. It is recorded of 
him, that on one occasion, as he was reading an account 
of a battle betwixt the Turks and Russians, and called 
them " The Trunks and the Ruffians," Simon checked 
him as reading wrong. 
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He farmed also the lands of Hermand's Flat, and 
kept carts and horses, an extensive traffic going on 
when the military barracks were in Haddington. An 
easy, quiet -tempered, contented man, he had many 
quaint remarks about men and manners, which an old 
generation may still remember. He had a mortal an- 
tipathy to lawyers, and called them, like Deacon Cox 
of Gorgie, "evil-disposed persons and blackguards." 
He said, "there should only be one writer in Hadding- 
ton, and nobody should employ him, and starve him 
out" When one met him and asked him how he did, 
he used to reply, " Oh, fine man ; sober yet." One day 
a person came and told him that some boys were steal- 
ing his beans in Hermand's Flat. *' Oh, man," said he, 
" what o' that ; they are a fine crop." He had a plough- 
man of the name of Johnnie Harrison, whose wages were 
in winter eight shillings per week. In the dear years, 
when bread and meal were extremely high in price, 
Johnnie applied for a rise in his wages, for he said he 
could not live, bread being is. 6d. the quartern loaf, and 
meal 5s. per peck Simon replied, " Oh, man, do ye no 
ken that a penny bap is still a penny .?" 

Simon was one of a club that met every Saturday 
night for forty years and more, and drank a bottle of 
strong ale each. They stinted themselves to this allow- 
ance, except perhaps when some friends joined them, 
when the allowance was exceeded. There was John 
Winton (" Earl of Winton "), Andrew Cathie, slater 
(" Lazarus "), Jack Dawson, saddler (" Foxey "), Willie 
Cockburn ("Daillie anger"). It was a great treat to 
hear the old characters (for they were all characters) 
relate stories and incidents of former days, especially 
when their memories were jogged on by such a lively 
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and social conversationist as Mr Alexander Matthew 
and others. The club was called the Scurvy — how it 
was called so is not exactly known. Mr Sawers was 
for a long series of years appointed by the Town 
Council Baron Bailie of Gladsmuir. He died about the 
year 1835 ^it an advanced age. The class of men like 
Simon Sawers, the Earl of Winton, and others, are now 
quite extinct in the burgh. 

The house and shop next the Tolbooth Wynd in the 
High Street was long occupied by Andrew Matthew, 
dealer in chamois leather goods, and maker of buckskin 
breeches, in which he had an extensive trade, for such 
breeches with top-boots were much in vogue in old 
times, and worn not only by huntsmen but by the 
swell farmers and bucks of the day. This trade is now 
also extinct in Haddington. Mr Matthew was a bailie 
of the burgh at one time. The next shop and house, 
belonging to Mr John Brook, has been a grocer's 
establishment since 1792 at least, when Mr James 
Grieve was owner and occupant. It is thus now the 
oldest grocery establishment in the burgh. 

The late John Fife's large tenement comes next. 
Long grocer and general merchant, he was well known 
in town and country, and much esteemed as a kind 
and good man. He filled the office of bailie several 
times. He sold almost all articles, from Hollands and 
brandy (sometimes contraband) to lint and tow, articles 
now out of use since domestic spinning-wheels have 
gone out of fashion. He was an elder and member of 
the late Mr Benoni Black's congregation, and an able 
and zealous supporter of it. An anecdote is told in 
Dean Ramsay's Reminiscences y which may be in- 
serted here, and which was contributed by the late Mr 
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William Dods : — "John Brown, Burgher minister at 
Whitburn, a worthy man, in the early part of the 
century was travelling on a small sheltie, to assist at 
the summer sacrament at Haddington. Between 
Musselburgh and Tranent he overtook one of his own 
people. 'What are ye daein' here, Janet, and whaur 
are ye gaun in this warm weather.^* 'Deed sir,* quo' 
Janet, ' I'm gaun to Haddington for the occasion, and 
expeck to hear ye preach this afternoon.' ' Very weel, 
Janet, but where are ye gaun to sleep .?' 'I dinna ken, 
sir, but Providence is aye kind, an'll provide a bed.' 
On Mr Brown jogged, but kindly thought of his humble 
follower. Accordingly, after service in the afternoon, 
before pronouncing the blessing, he said from the pulpit, 
' Whaur's the auld wifie that followed me frae Whit- 
burn ? ' * Here I am, sir,' uttered a shrill voice from a 
back seat. ' Aweel,' said Mr Brown, ' I have found ye 
a bed. Ye're to sleep wi' Johnnie's Fife's lass.'" This 
anecdote of the good and worthy John Brown of Whit- 
burn exemplifies in the highest degree the kindness of 
his heart. 

An anecdote of Mr Fife may be here told. Two 
respectable gentlemen of the burgh having had some 
dispute, engaged in angry strife opposite his shop door, 
and gripped one another, which Mr Fife observing, he 
ran out to try and separate them. "Terrible thing," 
he said, " to see two respectable gentlemen abusing one 
another." In the strife he got his waistcoat torn up, 
and he cried out, " My waistcoat is a' torn, a' torn, and 
it'll no mend, it'll no mend," which passed into an old 
Haddington saying when anything was destroyed, " It 
is just like Johnnie Fife's waistcoat, it'll no mend." 
After Mr Fife's death, somewhere about 1818, his pro- 
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perty was purchased by Mr Samuel Smiles, father of our 
distinguished townsman, Dr Samuel Smiles. It now 
belongs to Mr Thomas Cowan, printer and bookseller. 

The next large property, rebuilt by Mr Peter Martina 
in 1827-28, long belonged to John Banks, one of the 
largest Haddington merchants in his day. It was a 
curious old-fashioned house, with a terrace or balcony 
above the shop and a railing in front of it After Mr 
Banks's death, the shop was occupied by Neddie Barrie, 
the principal druggist in the town at the time. Some- 
what paralysed, his head went backward and forward 
like a pendulum. Very concise and particular with his 
customers asking for medicines for their complaints, he 
used to say — " Oh, yes, my dear, I will give you some- 
thing to quicken your * momentum.'" 

Mr Neilson's large new tenement stands on the site 
of the old Heather Inn and a shop next Pirie's Wynd. 
The inn, although long a ruinous tenement, was well 
frequented by the hill farmers and their men on Fridays. 
Hence it got its name. The wynd here, long called 
Pirie's Wynd, runs up to Market Street. The house 
on the east side of it was long occupied by David Pirie, 
a famous wig-maker, barber, and hair-dresser in his 
day. He had the reputation of making the best wigs, 
which were much worn by old gentlemen long ago. 
The venerable Mr Innes of Gifford, who died in 1821, 
after having been sixty-one years minister there, wore 
a grey, three-storied one, made by David Pirie. Mr 
Innes's wig, as well as his chariot (a vehicle hung with 
leather straps, and which swung backward and forward), 
were long known in town and county as quite original 
and antique. David Pirie's house was rebuilt by Mr 
John Dawson, saddler, about 1822. 
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The Commercial Inn of the present day was long 
known by the name of the Britannia, and was kept by 
Deacon-Convener Thomas Muat, of the Shoemakers' 
Incorporation, a well-known character in his day, and 
keen politician. The Muats were a numerous race in 
Haddington at one time, and all shoemakers. Six of 
the name have been known to have voted at an election 
of the craft. Now, no shoemaker of the name is in 
Haddington. As was the fashion in these times, they 
had all nicknames. There was Bloody Tom, Gullane 
Point, Diff, Crift, The Babber, The Ricket, &c. 

At the head of the Britannia Wynd, in an old tene- 
ment now rebuilt and occupied as the Post Office, there 
lived more than fifty years ago William Cleghom, by 
occupation a well-sinker, smoke-doctor, and orra mason- 
jobber. A good story is told of him and the late Dr 
John Welsh. The doctor had attended his family when 
unwell, and in due course rendered his account to the 
amount of five pounds. Dr Welsh's kitchen chimney 
was an inveterate smoker, and had baffled the endeavours 
of many professionals to cure it. At last William Cleg- 
horn was called in, and soon cured it by taking a stone 
out of it. " WuU " rendered his account for the job, and 
charged ^5, los. The doctor was amazed at such a 
charge, and expostulated with Wull about it, as being 
far too much. Wull said very coolly, " Ye see, doctor, 
baith you and me are professional men — ^you a doctor 
of medicine, and me a doctor and curer of smoke, so I 
am as well entitled to charge professionally as you are." 
The doctor had to square accounts with Wull. 

A respected friend has sent the writer a reminiscence 
of his time, which is inserted here. " I can well re- 
member a classic spot near the old Heather Inn, a spot 
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pregnant with memories of fun and mischief in the days 
of Rector Gunn, and in the latter days of Hardie and 
Graham. I allude to a humble tenement, abutting on 
the Post Office of those times, in the occupancy of 
George Haimes. If Haimes is still in the land of the 
living, I hope he will excuse my saying that what with 
the cares of a young, and at that time rapidly increasing 
family living in a house at the back of the Heather Inn, 
with an entrance from the Wynd, and requiring his 
frequent attention, and also certain visits paid to a 
house a little further down the High Street, from which 
he used to come with a suspicious glance, a lengthy 
stride, and wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
his shop did not have that close personal supervision so 
essential to the success of all establishments like his 
that combined hair-cutting and shaving with the breed- 
ing of canaries and poultry. And what was the con- 
sequence ? His basin, or tamborine as it was called by 
the boyhood of the period, was dimpled by many a 
whack, and not unfrequently have I seen it in the gutter ; 
his three wig blocks at an early date had their noses 
pared off, and were often ranged on the pavement, and 
have I not seen bantam cocks squeezed into canary 
breeding cages, very much to the astonishment of all 
parties and to the wrath of * Shadey ' } Was it not 
from that shop door that * Shadey ' prappit a bit of coal 
that fell from a cart in the middle of the street, when a 
maiden, innocent of the prappin, was putting it below 
her apron to carry to her mother, and when, besides 
seizing it, Shadey had the audacity to call her * a dasht 
cat' These stories will no doubt recall to many of 
your readers the names of more than one old grey- 
headed man still alive, and of many who have long ago 
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gone to their last home, and most of whom were, I am 
afraid, engaged in these tricks upon George Haimes. 
Among those I can personally vouch for were Deanses, 
Dodses, Youngers, a Logan, Sherriff, Ker, Harley, Gib- 
son, Davidson, &c., and I may add, in the words of 
Haimes himself, * thae Richardsons and Martines wus 
bad yins tae/ " 

The shop on the west side of the Fishmarket Wynd 
was, about 1790 or 1800, the dispensary and drug shop 
of Dr Richard Somner, the principal surgeon in Had- 
dington at that time. He was provost in 1789, and 
afterwards in 1793. His son, Dr George Somner, once 
laird of Hopes, succeeded him, and assumed Dr John 
Welsh, father of the late Mrs Carlyle, as partner (a 
young man at that time from Dumfriesshire), under the 
firm of Somner & Welsh. He died in 181 5, aged 
fifty-five. After Dr Somner's death, Dr Welsh assumed 
the late Dr Howden as his partner, who afterwards had 
Dr Benjamin Welsh and Dr Fyfe as his partners. So in 
the able hands of the present Dr Howden and his 
partner, the business has been a very old established 
one. Captain Thornton, who was one of the oflScers 
of a regiment which was quartered in the barracks, 
bought the house, and built a new front to it. He had 
a number of sons who served their king and country 
as soldiers and sailors. His oldest son. Lieutenant 
John Thornton, of the 94th Regiment of Foot, deserves 
here to be specially mentioned as a hero and brave 
soldier, having fought in all the great battles of the 
Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington. He was 
dangerously wounded at the battle of Nivelle. Born 
at Wooler in 1789, but brought up in Haddington, and 
educated at the grammar school, he entered the army 
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in 1807, and remained in it until 18 17, when, on account 
of his wounds, he was obliged to retire from active 
service. During the remainder of his life, he resided 
at Nivelle Cottage, Liberton, much respected. He 
died in 1870, and was buried in Liberton churchyard, 
where a handsome tombstone, with an inscription, 
keeps his name in remembrance. John Muat (" King 
of Prussia") for many years afterwards occupied the 
house and shop as grocer and spirit dealer. Steele's 
Edinburgh and Dunbar coaches started from his door 
alternately with Bailie Neill's for a long period, until 
the opening of the North British Railway finished them 
in 1845. John Muat's back-shop was a good specimen 
of what these places were before the days of the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act, and the alteration of grocers* and 
spirit-dealers' licenses became law. It is perhaps 
singular to note that three pair of " Billies," old Had- 
dington folk, all very strong, stalwart men, and well 
known, used to indulge in their Friday night's "choppins" 
there, but such things are now all past and gone. 

The shop and house on the east side of the Fish- 
market Wynd belonged to and were occupied for over 
fifty-three years by Mr James Forrest, saddler, as 
worthy and respectable a man as ever lived in the 
burgh. His forbears were tenants in the farm of West 
Fenton from 1650 to 1745, and afterwards at Stevenson 
Mains. He was an elder and session-clerk of the 
Established Church for fifty years. He died in 1822, 
aged seventy-nine, much regretted by all who knew him. 

A handsome range of houses, from the late Bailie Neill's 
house to the late Mr George Harley's property, was 
designed and built by James Bum, architect in Hadding- 
ton, from 1803 to 1807. The houses are built of stone 
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which came from Amisfield Mains or the Abbey quarry, 
a sort of grey porphyry, which is not now much used. 

The old-established bookselling shop and printing 
establishment of the late Bailie George Neill, now 
carried on by his successors, Messrs Neill & Son, comes 
next in the row. His father, Archibald Neill, was long 
in the same line of business. The bailie's shop was for 
a long period a well-known rendezvous for loungers, as 
mostly all bookseller's shops are, both in town and 
country. He was no ordinary man in his day. Of 
affable temper, full of wit and humour, and great flow 
of conversational powers, a chat alongside his counter, 
among the old worthies and respectable gentlemen of 
both town and country, was always an agreeable one. 
He was a learned antiquary, and was the owner of a 
great collection of curious articles — coins, pictures, 
books, &c. Having a wonderful memory, he was a 
first-rate narrator of old burgh stories and events. He 
was publisher, along with his son, Mr Adam Neill, of 
the East Lothian Register (after James Miller gave it 
up), and enriched it yearly with many curious extracts 
from the burgh records from the fifteenth century down- 
wards, which are extremely interesting. The Register 
was always well got up, as it is yet, and used to be 
frontispieced with fine wood engravings of local build- 
ings and views from the pencil of Adam Neill. Precisely 
at twelve o'clock. Rector Graham used to dismiss his 
school by calling out, " Boys, you may go," and marched 
up to Neill's shop to hear the news of the day. In those 
days newspapers were scarce and dear. The bailie was 
known among his cronies, of whom not one is now left, 
by the name of the ** Commodore," or, for the sake of 
shortness, the " Dore," from the following adventure, 

C 
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which, as it shows the adventurous spirit and " smeddum " 
of Haddington youths of these days, may be noted. A 
number of young fellows, among whom, besides George 
Neill, were John and William Haldane, Peter Martine, 
Benjie Hunter, John Davie (" Lettie "), and others, hired 
a boat at Prestonpans, and rowed across to Kirkcaldy, 
and chose Neill to be " Commodore." Bent on a frolic, 
they sent the town drummer through the lang town of 
Kirkcaldy to announce that at the harbour mouth at 
three o'clock a celebrated diver and swimmer (Lettie) 
would exhibit his powers in long dives and fast swimming, 
and high and lofty vaulting from a boat. A great crowd 
collected, which, as the performance was long in com- 
mencing, got angry, and threatened violent measures 
against the " Dore's '* crew for having gulled them. 
The crowd having begun to stone them, they thought 
it time to shove off, when a boat filled with the wrathful 
Kirkcaldians gave chase, but which they escaped by 
hard pulling. After having been all night at sea in a 
fog, they landed at Prestonpans next morning **sair 
worn out and forfeuchin." 

Bailie Neill, in his judicial capacity (he was a bailie 
several times), was always for peace in cases brought 
before him. An anecdote is told that when a case 
betwixt angry disputants was before him to adjudicate 
on, he said, " Now, friends, see and agree. I advise you 
to halve the difference betwixt you." His advice was 
taken, and the litigants parted friends. The bailie was 
extremely popular among the schoolboys of the day 
when anything particular was going on in the town, and 
they wished a holiday. They stuck up for " the play," 
and marched up in a body to the bailie's shop, who 
always gave them a line to the master to get the play, 
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on obtaining which they would run down to the school 
with flying colours. Bailie Neill was a happy man at 
magistrates* convivial'meetings, etc., and used to sing in 
great style the following old song about the Highland- 
man and the Turnpike Road Act for Scotland, which 
was passed in 1769 : — 

Scotland be tum't a Ningland now. 

Me never saw te like, man. 
They make a lang road on te cnind, 

And ca' him Tuminspike, man. 

And vow, she pe a ponny road, 

Like London corn-rigs, man, 
Where twa carts may gang on her, 

And no preak ither's legs, man. 

They scharge a penny for ilka horse, 

In troth shell no pe sheaper. 
For nought put gaen upo' the crund, 

And they gie me a paper. 

But m awa to the Hieland hills, 

Where tell a ane dare turn her, 
And no come near her Tuminspike, 

Unless it pe to purn her. 

The much-respected name of George Banks, provost 
in 1805, comes next. He was for a long period one of 
the principal seed, iron, and wine merchants in the town. 
He was agent for the East Lothian Bank, which existed 
from 1 8 10 to 1822, when it was dissolved in consequence 
of the absconding of Borthwick, the cashier, from the 
head office at Dunbar, with the most of the funds. 

Next Mr Banks' house was the large tenement of 
Robert Hislop, senior and junior, coppersmiths, who at 
one time had an extensive trade in copper and tin 
utensils. Bailie John Hislop's grocery was next. The 
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family is now extinct. Bailie Hislop had almost a 
daily visitor at his shop in the person of Mr James 
Howden, long tenant of the farm of East Fortune. He 
was an odd character, not particularly gifted with powers 
of rational conversation. He frequently remarked to 
the bailie — " John, strong thing fire, but John, water is 
stronger." " John, an arch is a strong thing," and such 
like commonplace remarks. Mr Howden was a crack 
whist-player, and regularly attended the meetings of 
the Oronock Whist Club. He was easily imposed on 
and gulled by cleverer people than himself A story is 
told of him which may be noted here. A late Hadding- 
ton surgeon one day told him, on his asking for news, 
that Mr Hugh Fraser, his friend, had got a grand 
government appointment — viz., a captaincy in the 
Horse Marines. He said he was glad for Hughie's 
sake, but was very sorry that they would lose him at a 
" handie." He marched off to congratulate Mr Fraser 
on his appointment, and was laughed at heartily for his 
gullibility and want of " gumption." 

The Oronock Whist Club was an old established one, 
and numbered among its members most of the older 
respectable folk who were fond of a "handie." The 
meetings were always held in the George Inn, and a 
bit of supper always ended the night's enjoyment of 
friendly social intercourse. It is now quite extinct, 
owing to the death of most of the members. Mr John 
Henderson, of Byres, is believed to be one of the last 
presidents living. The origin of the Oronock Whist 
Club is the following : Mr Stuart Donaldson, brother of 
Messrs George and Alexander Donaldson, late town- 
clerks of Haddington, had come home from South 
America, and brought home with him some Orinoco 
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tobacco of fine quality. Supping one night in Provost 
Martinets house, along with some friends, among whom 
was Rector Graham, his brother Greorge Donaldson, at 
that time town-clerk and others, he presented the 
tobacco, and the company having partaken of the fra- 
grant weed, they resolved to form a whist club, and 
called it the Oronock. The club existed from 1806 to 
a late date. A perusal of its minutes, if such still exist, 
would be very amusing and interesting. 

A man of the name of George Anderson, who lived 
in an old house before Mr Hislop*s new tenement was 
built, was a character in his day. He went by the name 
of " Geordie Jute," and kept an eating-house which was 
much frequented on Fridays by soldiers. He was a 
very heavy, fat man, weighing upwards of twenty stones. 
He so disliked warm weather, which made him perspire 
copiously, that he used to say he would not give a day 
of winter for two of summer. It came to be a remark 
by Haddingtonians that when a very warm, sunny day 
occurred, it was one of " Geordie Jute's days." He was 
often played upon and gulled by his neighbours. One 
of them told him one day that he should have plenty of 
" kail and flesh" ready, for a regiment of soldiers called 
the *^ Pompadoors " was expected to march into the 
town, and they would need a deal of victuals. George 
set to, and prepared plenty of broth, &c. ; but the 
Pompadoors did not arrive that day. He was told that 
they had been detained on their march, but would 
certainly appear in a day or two. Such tricks on simple- 
minded characters, although not strictly correct, were 
the fashion of these days. 

Next Hislop's tenement, now that of Mr Dunlop, 
saddler, was an old property which ran back to Kilpair 
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Street It was long owned and occupied by Andrew 
Hunter, baxter and brewer. Andrew was a Hadding- 
ton man, and died in 1807 at the age of eighty-five. 
Kind and active, he had an extensive trade as well as a 
wide acquaintance in town and country. His quaint 
old-fashioned remarks were much relished both by 
friends and customers. The frailties of old age in his 
latter days, however, impaired his intellect a good deal. 
On neighbours and acquaintances going to his shop to 
ask for him, when sitting at the fireside, his usu^l 
remark was, alike in summer and winter — " This is sair 
hairst weather, my dawtie." One of his sons had 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, and on any one asking him 
where he had gone to, he always said, " Oh, he's in 
Oshie Scoshie ; " whereupon he was generally reminded 
by Mrs Hunter — " Now, Andrew, did I no tell ye it*s 
no Oshie Scoshie, but Noshie Scoshie," and then the 
two old folk usually had a wrangle over the matter. It 
was alleged that ill-contrived young people, such as 
WuU Haldane, &c., liked to set up the old folk against 
each other. Another son, Benjie, a well-known char- 
acter, was his brewer, and kept customers supplied with 
"tippeny" and "groatum," which were the standard 
brewers' drinks in those days. "Tippeny," so called 
from being sold at twopence the pint, was often drunk 
with whisky, which, with a little oatmeal mixed in a 
tankard, was called a ** pauper," a drink now quite 
extinct. "Groatum," so called from being sold at a 
groat per pint, was heavy and sweet, and was in general 
use. 

After Andrew Hunter's death, his son William rebuilt 
the premises, and carried on the business of baker. 
William Hunter all his life was a truly worthy man, 
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benevolent and happy in spirit and disposition, and of 
strict Christian principle ; without the least sectarianism, 
he sought to advance every good object, both by his 
counsel and writings. His name was generally found in 
the committee lists of Bible and missionary societies of 
the town. For many years he took a deep interest in 
the abolition of negro slavery, and many a petition he 
was the means of getting sent from Haddington to 
Parliament against the system. He lived long enough 
to see his fondest wishes in this respect realised. He 
undertook for many years the management of the 
Haddington Savings-Bank. Nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than, at the yearly balance, to invite some 
friends to meet in his snug sideroom to audit the 
accounts, and to give them, after their work was done, a 
nice supper of mutton pies, &c., and a social glass of 
toddy. The late Mr Alex. Donaldson, town-clerk, Mr 
William Ferme, Mr Hugh Fraser, and others, were 
almost yearly privileged to be among this company. 
Mr Donaldson used to remark that it was indeed a 
''joyous and pie-ous feast.'* Mr Hunter used to tell a 
good story regarding a visit to his friends in London, in 
company with his old friend Mr Patrick Begbie, farmer, 
Cairndinnes. He had taken with him a sum of money, 
collected by the Haddington Missionary Society 
in aid of the funds of the London Missionary Society. 
Going one day with his friend, Mr Begbie, to the office, 
and wishing much to see their rich and extensive 
museum of articles, collected and sent home by the 
Society's missionaries from the Islands of the South 
Sea, &c., he was refused admittance, being past the hour 
of shutting. On telling his name and place of abode, 
however, and saying if he gave them some " siller " they 
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would perhaps let him and his friend in, the manager at 
once said — " Mr Hunter, the Society has known your 
name too well for years, and that also of other kind 
Haddington friends, not to welcome you in London, and 
a sight of our museum is heartily at your service, and 
we are most happy to see you." He used often to tell 
of the wonders he saw in the London Missionary 
Society's Museum. Mr Hunter was a member of the 
Rev. John Brown's congregation, and long an elder to 
his successor, the Rev. Benoni Black. He kept for 
many years a Sabbath-school in connection with that 
church. Many young men and women owed their first 
impressions of religious things to his teaching, of the 
effect of which some even yet living can testify. He 
was a schoolfellow and contemporary of the worthy 
John Brown of Whitburn, and his excellent brother, 
Ebenezer Brown of Inverkeithing, with both of whom 
he kept up a friendly intercourse and correspondence. 
Mr Hunter was elected a Bailie at the first election after 
the Municipal Burghs Bill passed in 1833, his old 
friend Samuel Brown being Provost at the same time. 
He died in 1835, universally regretted, and was buried 
in the west end of Haddington Churchyard, where a 
tombstone, with inscription, preserves his memory, along 
with those of his excellent and worthy wife, Agnes 
Martine, and their son, Andrew, who died a young man 
of great promise. This old family of Hunters is now 
extinct in Haddington, and their property was acquired 
some years ago by Mr Thomas Smith, grocer. 

The property which comes next long belonged to Mr 
George Harley, tinsmith, a well-known Haddington 
man. He was the first child baptised by Dr George 
Barclay, after he was ordained second minister of 
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Haddington in 1766, and was named after him. As a 
mark of respect for Dr Barclay, Mr Harley put up a 
new tombstone to the doctor's memory at the west 
end of the churchyard, and built up the old one in his 
own garden wall. His two brothers, Peter and Ban- 
natyne, were also well-known men in their day. Peter 
was bred a stocking- weaver, at which he was said to 
have been very proficient. He was long a merchant 
councillor under the old system, and was known as one 
of the " Buckets." He was a keen freemason, and old 
frequenters of the lodge will still recollect his song, 
which ended in the words, " And a hunting we will go, 
go, go." Peter had, however, neither ear nor taste for 
music. Bannatyne walked along the East Port road, 
along with another old sailor, Robert Beale, as far as 
the Abbey Toll, every day for upwards of thirty years. 
The stocking-weaving trade seems to have been a large 
one in Haddington at one time, when ladies wore long 
silk stockings, which were costly and fashionable. 
There were many looms always engaged in their manu- 
facture. In connection with the weaving of silk stock- 
ings in these days, a good story is told of the late 
George Rennie, Esq., of Phantassie, one day saying to 
Provost Haldane, one of the best makers in the town — 
" Haldane, I am told you measure ladies* legs for silk 
stockings; tell me how you measure them." Mr 
Haldane replied — "Mr Rennie, I have just been 
measuring Mrs Rennie for a pair, and she has as fine 
shaped a leg as I ever measured. You can just ask her." 
In Harley's property, on the west side, the saddlery 
establishment of Mr Ainslie — afterwards Ainslie and 
Dunlop — stood for many years. In the top flat there 
lived, now many years ago. Miss Peggy Craig, an old 
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maiden lady of good family, and her relative, Lieutenant 
William Roughead. Miss Peggy was one of the old 
school, and as she was a great favourite, she was a 
" standing dish " at all the first-class ladies' tea-parties 
in the town. She had a wonderful memory for all old 
events, and when she was set on her "pins," she delighted 
all youngsters with her old stories. She had a great 
dislike to " newfangledism " and upstarts, and kept up 
old ways in dress and manners. It was said she wore 
the same silk dress for fifty years, and used to say that 
it had been twenty times in the fashion. She did not 
like jelly, jam, or honey at tea ; and youngsters, who 
knew her dislike to these sweets, rather pressed her 
sometimes to take them, when she said — " No, my dears, 
I never take them, as they spoil the taste of the bread 
and butter and tea." She had a great dislike also to 
girdle bread. She died an old woman, and her acquaint- 
ances missed her . much, which is saying and implying 
a good deal. Opposite Mr Harley's property were the 
old town weights, still marked by causeway stones. 

The George Hotel was always the principal inn of 
the burgh — at least, since its rival, the Blue Bell, was 
given up. The George has had various tenants in its 
day. The names of Sang, Marjoribanks, Blackwell, and 
McDonald will still be remembered by old residenters ; 
as also the names of former waiters — Robert Stewart 
(who was over thirty years in the house), James 
McDonald James Dickson, and others. In the old days 
of posting and coaches (Haddington being the first 
stage from Edinburgh to London, and the last to Edin- 
burgh), many a sensation and bustle occurred, when a 
distinguished party drove up to the door of the George, 
with their carriage and four, to change horses. On 
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these occasions, the post-boys, in buckskins and livery 
jackets, with their assistants, were all activity, getting 
the horses yoked and started, and " mine host " blandly 
seeing the carriage off. Such turn-outs are now seldom 
seen, and the good old days of "posters" and mail-coaches 
are gone. A good story is told of the Marquis of 
Granby once arriving with his carriage and four at the 
George on a warm day — "a real Geordie Jute day" — 
when the street-sweeper, WuU Bertram, who was a bit 
of a Radical and Republican, was busy making a cloud 
of dust rise from his besom. The town-officer told 
Wull to desist, as the Marquis of Granby was there, but 
WuU continued his work, and said — " What care I for 
the Marquis of Granby ; he is nothing else but a 
greasy-faced Englishman." Wull was a bit of a char- 
acter. A person once told him that the earth went 
round every day, which he stoutly denied. "Will ye 
tell me," said he, " that Burley's Walls go round — are 
they not always in the same place }" The George has 
been the scene of many a social meeting — both political 
and domestic. In former years, the yearly ms^istrates*, 
conveners', and incorporation dinners were generally 
held there, and conducted in a style of conviviality not 
now dreamt of. Long ago, a small public-house, called 
the Bee-hive, existed at the bottom of the present 
Brown Street, and adjoining the George, which was 
well frequented during the time of the barracks. 

Round the corner from the George Inn; and in the 
narrower part of the High Street, was the smithy of 
Tammie Cowan, whose nickname was "Downright." 
The smithy was pulled down, and the large room of 
the George Inn, built in 1822, by Mr Blackwell, then 
proprietor of the George, on its site. The Cowans had 
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been for several generations smiths in Haddington, and 
had all been members of the Hammermen Corporation. 
A good story has been handed down about old " Down- 
right." During the heat of a faction and contested 
election between the Elcho and Lauderdale parties, 
Tammie and some other deacons were taken to Hatton, 
the then seat of the Earl of Lauderdale in Mid-Lothian, 
and entertained in grand style for some days. It is 
said they got port wine to their porridge, and full 
tumblers to their dinner. Tammie did not much relish 
the wine, and said it was very fairish drink, but rather 
deadish and flat, which remark passed into an old 
Haddington saying in the clubs, &c., that when the ale 
was flat, and not taken with the bottle, it was like 
" Downright's " drink, rather deadish. 

A curious incident happened in the town of Irvine, in 
1839, during the days of the Eglinton Tournament. A 
party of Haddingtonians had gone there to see the 
pageant, among whom were Mr A. Matthew, Mr W. 
Dods, Mr Daniel Wilkie, &c. While walking along, 
they were astonished to hear a man cry — " Haddington 
yet! Haddington yet!" This person turned out to be 
young Tammie, a son of old " Downright's " who had 
located himself in the district, and who knew all the 
Haddington party well. Young Tammie was well 
entertained by his acquaintances for old friendship's 
sake. The old family of Cowan (the smiths) are now 
nearly extinct in Haddington. 

The shop now occupied by Mr John Mather, druggist, 
and belonging to the Incorporation of Wrights and 
Masons, was, as far back as 1765, occupied by Mr 
John Crombie, an extensive ironmonger in his day. 
On the 22d December 1773, a fatal accident, from the 
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explosion of gunpowder, occurred in the shop. An 
apprentice lad was killed on the spot, and a servant-girl 
was much injured. Mr Crombie himself, with the con- 
tents of the shop, were blown up as far as the Cross, and 
while the goods were much damaged or destroyed, 
Mr Crombie fortunately escaped with some bruises ! Mr 
Crombie was insured in the now old-established Sun Fire 
Insurance Company, London, the directors of which, to 
mark their respect for him, in making the most of the 
damaged goods for the benefit of the company, pre- 
sented him with a silver tea-service, with the sun in full 
splendour engraved on the articles, and a suitable in- 
scription. This silver tea-service was left by Mr 
Crombie to his niece, Mrs Patterson, mother of the late 
Rev. John Brown Patterson. The writer has often 
partaken of tea made in the " Sun's " office teapot. 
The room above the shop, which was called " the Hall" 
of the Wrights and Masons' Incorporation, was also much 
damaged by the explosion, which the insurance office 
liberally repaired, as it belonged to a charity fund ; 
which drew forth a letter of thanks from what was at 
that time a strong incorporation, the members number- 
ing forty or fifty. The only members of the incorpora- 
tion remaining at the present time are Mr Andrew 
Dickson and R. W. Smiles. 

From " Downright's " smithy to Hardgate Street, 
were several old tenements, which are now taken down. 
In one of these, Adam Cockburn had his watch and 
clock shop, and was succeeded in it by John Pinkerton 
(whose nickname was " Battle of Pinkie "), in the same 
line of business. 

James Newton (called " the Codder ") kept a small 
victual and fish shop in this locality. When the peace 
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came in 1814, and provisions became cheaper, Jamie put 
the following notice in his window : — 

No more fighting, no more killing ; 
Big loaves a groat, meal a shilling. 

Robert Hay, a most respectable old man, owned and 
occupied the corner house, which was an old " Temple" 
tenement. It was a curious old building, with many 
vaults in it. In the wall of the east end, was a large 
stone, with the words " Gloria Dei " cut on it, no doubt 
a relic of the Knights Templar of St John. Robert 
Hay sold meal, pot-barley, and flour. Samuelston meal 
at that time was all the rage, and was called " Samuel- 
ston Sugar." It was made by John Begbie and other 
millers, and manufactured at Samuelston. 

In the George Inn Wynd (now called Brown Street), 
at the entry to Burley*s Walls, there was a famous 
tobacconist's shop, kept for many years by John Bun- 
tim, or Blounthorn, as he was commonly called. His 
old sign was a curiosity, showing the painted figure of a 
Kentucky negro, cutting growing tobacco, together with 
the protruding head of a Turk, which was often pelted 
by the boys of the day. Blounthorn had a great sale 
for his tobacco and black rappee snuff, which was 
thought superior to others. He was a curious charac- 
ter, very fond of keeping and training dogs to all sorts 
of tricks. He had three generations all of the same 
breed, and called them all " Bobbie." His last one was 
well known to all the boys. It went by the name of 
" Scounday Bobbie," and wherever it was seen, its 
master was sure not to be far away. Blounthorn got 
his portrait once drawn by Painter Brookes, but 
" Bobbie" did not like the picture, and tore it all to pieces. 
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Blounthom had a very old large family Bible, with 
numerous engravings of Scripture subjects in it, of 
which he was very proud. He brought it one morning 
into Mr Hunter's bakehouse to show it to the appren- 
tices, and in turning over the leaves of it a five-pound 
note of an old date was found, which had been there for 
a great many years — this sure evidence that John had 
not been a great reader of the Scriptures being made 
the most of by his cronies. He was, indeed, fonder of 
the public-house than the kirk. In his later days he 
got quite " dotrified," and died somewhere about 1823. 
Old Willie Coalstoun (whose nickname was " Rowland 
Kiddies") occupied the same shop, also as a tobacco- 
nist, after Blounthorn's death, for some years. At con- 
vivial meetings he used to sing " Brave Haddington for 
me," an original song. He was a respectable man, and 
died at Gifford at a very old age. Opposite Bloun- 
thom's shop, and at the corner of Kilpair Street, there 
lived for many years David Beale, shoemaker, an old 
Haddington man, whose nickname was the " Bit Stick." 
A famous contest betwixt him and Alexander Profit 
for the office of deacon of shoemakers took place in 
1806, which ended in a Court of Session lawsuit — no 
fewer than thirty-five members of the incorporation 
voting at the election. The Court of Session decided 
in David Beales favour, and he was made deacon. At 
that time burgh politics ran very high. James Donald- 
son is now the only member living of this once strong 
incorporation, the money box of which has been long 
" toom," only some old papers and a bad shilling in it. 
In Kilpair Street there existed for many years the 
Lamb Inn, kept by John Lamb, who had been butler 
to Lord Elcho of that time, at Beanston and Amisfield. 
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John Lamb was a most respectable man, and his house 
was much patronised by farmers on Fridays, and by 
the burgh authorities of the day. His suppers and 
viands were reckoned first-rate, and he had therefore a 
great trade. A Council supper, famous in days of yore, 
once took place in the Lamb Inn, when, to gratify the 
appetite of one who got the name " Justice Guttle," a 
pair of roasted solan geese, besides other dainties, 
appeared on the table, and were heartily partaken off, 
with no doubt a full, firm dram of the best aqua after- 
wards. A good story has been handed down about 
some ale which Mr Lamb had got from one Franks, at 
that time a small brewer, and latterly gamekeeper at 
Amisfield. Franks thought so much of the strength 
and entireness of his ale that he declared no one should 
run it in Haddington except John Lamb. A cask had 
been bottled, and in a short time the ale had got so 
brisk, quite unlike Downright's, that it broke all the 
bottles and flooded the floors. "The Dyer" (Lettie) 
and Blounthom, boon companions, had heard of the 
circumstance, and being in the inn one day, they 
asked Mrs Lamb if she ran any of Franks* ale. She 
replied — " Rin his ale ! I assure it ran, and it ran, and 
ran, and destroyed all the house ! " In the dyer's 
waggish way, Franks* "running ale** was not long 
in being made a standing joke. The house, long 
owned by Provost Banks, has now been converted into 
the Oddfellows* Hall, for which purpose it was well 
adapted. 

In part of the Lamb Inn there lived for many years 

after it was given up, James M'CuIIagh — a man, whose 

memory as a good man, and a Christian without guile 

r hypocrisy, deserves to be kept in remembrance. 
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Born near Armagh, in Ireland, he came to Haddington 
with his regiment, the Fourth Dragoons, or the Royal 
Irish, in which he was a sergeant, during the time it lay 
in Haddington barracks, somewhere about 1806. Of the 
Wesleyan Methodist persuasion, and gifted with natural 
abilities, he used to preach to the soldiers of the barracks 
and others, with his red coat on. While with his regiment 
in Haddington he married Miss Ann Pringle, sister of 
the late Bailie Andrew Pringle, and sometime after- 
wards, when he left his regiment, he settled in Hadding- 
ton. He was the means of establishing a Methodist 
congregation in Haddington, and in building a chapel 
in Sidegate Street, which for many years was numerously 
attended. During the incumbency of the Drs M*Callum, 
senior and junior, both superior preachers, and others, 
Methodism was extremely popular, and crowds filled 
the chapel. James M'Cullagh very frequently preached 
to the body, and kept it together for many years, but at 
last, owing to deaths and removals, it dwindled away, 
and the chapel was given up. It was taken down some 
years ^o. He frequently rose early on a Sunday 
morning, walked to Dunbar, and preached twice to the 
congregation of Methodists there, when the minister 
was absent, and walked home again at night. He also 
used to go to Garvald, Stenton, &c., and address the 
villagers there. His zeal for doing good was great. Mr 
M'CuUagh was much esteemed by the people of Had- 
dington, and his memory is held in respect by all those 
who had the pleasure of knowing him. The late Dr Cook 
enjoyed his acquaintance, and acknowledged him as 
a ** brother of the cloth." He died in the eightieth year 
of his age, and was buried in Haddington churchyard, 

D 
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where also Mrs M'Cullagh, who died in the ninetieth 
year of her age, was interred. 

It is a matter of tradition that a narrow vennel ran 
from the George Inn Wynd betwixt the houses of the 
High Street and Market Street to the Tolbooth, traces 
of which are yet observable. This passage was pro- 
bably connected in old times with Burley's Walls and 
the Gowl Close, for the conveyance of prisoners to the 
Tolbooth. 





SIDE GATE, &c. 




IDEGATE, or, in the ol.d spelling, Sydegate, 
is perhaps one of the oldest localities in the 
burgh of Haddington. In 1429 the King's 
Wall, which enclosed Haddington, is noticed in old 
records. On this wall the south gate, or port, with its 
watch tower, stood at the corner of the present wall of 
Dr Howden's property of Maitlandfield, in the Mill 
Wynd. The port was taken down in 1766, and the 
stones used in building new cells in the jail. Hadding- 
ton could once boast of a St John Street, which is said 
to have got its name from the Knights Templar of St 
John, who had a tenement at the Custom Stone. It 
ran from the Custom Stone to Myles Burn, and is now 
merged into Sidegate or Longcauseway. The Long- 
causeway extended to the south gate, and then Pol- 
drate, as it is now called, came in ; formerly the name 
of it was Poudret, or in French, V^aule droite, part of a 
fortification, which no doubt existed in the time of the 
French occupation of Haddington. On the authority 
of the Rev. John Gray, founder of the Town's Library, 
it was also called Peau-droit, i.e.y Malt Street Poldrate 
joins with the Haugh. In an old view of Haddington 
taken from the Briery Bauk, of date 16 o, a copy of 
which, in fine order, is in the possession of Mr Cowan, 
bookseller, the south entry into the burgh, with the 
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East Mill and entry into the cathedral, &c., are 
shown. Sidegate was then, and still is, the entrance 
from the south and south-west parts of the county, 
from which there has always been a very considerable 
traffic into Haddington, especially on market days. 

In Sidegate stood the residences of many old Had- 
dington families. Provost M*Call (who was provost in 
1723 and 1728) had his house at the foot of Sidegate 
Lane. It was a graod old house in its day, having an 
enclosed court in front with trees in it, which some old 
Haddington folk still recollect. Its baronial tower and 
spiral staircase still exist. It is one of the few speci- 
mens of the old style left in the burgh. The M'Calls 
were an old Haddington family, now extinct. M'Call's 
Park (where the Knox memorial is built) was their pro- 
perty. Provost M*Call was postmaster in his day. 
After Provost M'Cairs death the house was occupied 
by Mr Donaldson, town-clerk, who had married one of 
the ladies. All the Donaldsons (late of Tenterfield) 
were born there. 

A little further up the street, on the same side, stands 
Haddington House, a venerable old building, once the 
residence of one of the Lauderdale Maitlands, and 
latterly of James Wilkie, Esq., of Ratho-Byres and 
Gilchriston, who was commonly called "Old Justice 
Wilkie." He died in 1825, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. Mr Wilkie was a much-esteemed gentle- 
man. He was the first agent of the Bank of Scotland 
in Haddington. In his later days it was a beautiful 
sight to see the venerable gentleman coming down the 
steps of his house supported by his daughters, to enter 
his carriage for his daily drive at twelve o'clock pre- 
cisely. He had two favourite black horses, Captain 
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and Admiral. Ebenezer Leckie was long his coachman. 
His house was the home of friendship and kind hospi- 
tality, both during, his lifetime and that of his excellent 
and esteemed daughters, the Misses Wilkie, whose 
names,, for their affability and kindness of heart, will be 
long remembered by all who knew them. 

At the bottom of Sidegate Lane, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, Bedlam Close, is an old smithy, which was long 
occupied by John Cochrane. His nickname was 
"Hinges," owing to his universal toast at convivial 
meetings of the Hammermen's Corporation, of which 
he was a member, " May the hinges of friendship never 
rust." He had a number of sons who were all bred 
smiths. It is handed down as a tradition that this 
smithy was in existence during the occupation of Had- 
dington by the French and English alternately in 1 548, 
&c., and that their swords and bayonets were sharpened 
there. The smiths of these warlike times were all 
armourers. The present aspect of the smithy (of which 
Mr George Knox is the occupant) shows its age and 
antiquity. During the barracks time there was a fam- 
ous public-house called the Bee-hive, next the smithy, 
kept by John Whitelaw. In it the volunteers, after 
their drill on the Haugh or Lennoxlove Parks, often 
met, and drank "groatum" (a heavy sweet ale) and 
" paupers " (whisky and small beer), drinks nowadays 
quite obsolete. 

Opposite Haddington House was the dwelling-house 
of Provost Martine (provost in 1781). It once belonged 
to the old East Lothian family of Halyburton of Eagles- 
caimie. It was taken down and rebuilt some years ago. 
The old house, as well as Provost Pringle*s (provost in 
1815) below it, now the property of Mr H. Coalston, 
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had an enclosed court in front. The Post-Office 
was long there, until it was removed to the Custom 
Stone, by Mr Peter Martine, in 1818 or 1819. The 
guards, with the mail bags, used to drop off the mail 
coach at the Custom Stone, and walk up and receive 
the Haddington bags in return. On a large board was 
painted the time of departure and arrival of the two 
mails a day, east and west. James Anderson (" Letter 
a penny ") was the deliverer of letters, and afterwards 
his daughter Kirstie, who carried all the letters in her 
white apron, and charged one halfpenny per letter for 
delivery in addition to the postage, which was very 
heavy in those days. 

Two tanneries long existed in Sidegate, but they are 
now both broken up, to the loss of the trade of Had- 
dington. 

Above Provost Martine's house was the old manse of 
the first minister of Haddington, now owned by Mr 
List. Dr Barclay occupied it during his incumbency, 
and until his death. He died in 1795. He was a man 
of considerable ability, and drew up the statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Haddington, which was published 
by the Society of Scottish Antiquaries in 1785. Dr 
Barclay was succeeded by Dr Lorimer, who lived long 
in the old manse. The present manse was built in 
1820. Where the avenue to the manse of the first 
minister now is, there was formerly a row of houses, 
which belonged to Peter Dewar. At the top of the row 
stood Jamie Lees* bakehouse, celebrated for its famous 
pies. 

Above the old manse there stood for a long period a 
barn, on the site of which an el^ant mansion has now 
been built by the Misses Cook. The bam was long 
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used for thrashing, by the flail, the crops of the small 
Acredale farmers in those days. George Goodale, a 
very decent man, was tasker, and Sarah Instant, also 
James Smith, redded the bam for many years. It is 
almost needless to say that the primitive mode of 
thrashing by the flail is now extinct. But barn as it 
was, this building was the place of many a theatrical 
performance, more especially when the military lay 
in Haddington. The theatre was patronised by the 
gentry and respectable folk of town and country, and 
drew crowded audiences. A Mr Chamberlain was at 
one time manager, and Stephen Kemble and other 
celebrities have acted in it. The bam and garden be- 
hind had at one time been attached to Milne s Park, 
and belonged to the late George Milne, Esq., of Len- 
ridge. The ground where the manse of the second minis- 
ter now stands also belonged to it Opposite the barn 
stood a row of old houses, which were taken down by 
Miss Wilkie. Several hecklers (a trade now extinct) 
of the name of Edgar had their shops there at one 
time. 

Maitlandfield now claims our attention. It formerly 
belonged to Colonel Maitland of Pogbie. He was a 
distinguished Indian officer, and long colonel of the old 
East Lothian Yeomanry. He lived in good style, and 
kept a pack of harriers. At the time of the Radical 
War, in 1820, the East Lothian Yeomanry, with Colonel 
Maitland at their head, were called out to proceed to 
Glasgow ; but they only got the length of Airdrie, the 
Radical rebellion having been soon quelled. It was 
told of one of the troopers that he wrote on paper and 
pinned in the inside of his waistcoat, certifying that this 
was the body of , and asking any one who found 
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his body on the field of battle to be sure and send word 
to his disconsolate widow. After Colonel Maitland's 
death, Maitlandfield was purchased by the late Dr 
Howden. 

A building opposite Maitlandfield, but now taken 
down, was at one time a starch manufactory, carried on 
by Mr William Wilkie. Afterwards, it was converted 
into an hospital for the sick soldiers from the bar- 
racks. A large school, kept at one time by Mr 
Andrew Mylne, afterwards minister of Dollar, and 
by a Mr Walker, flourished in the undei: flat of the 
old hospital. 

The house now occupied by the Roman Catholic 
clergyman, was once called Poudret House. The old 
name of the Mill Wynd was St Ursula's Loan. The large 
tenement on the west side of the street was built by the 
late Mr William Wilkie during the time of the barracks, 
and got the name of Wilkie's " Big House." On an 
adjacent and now vacant piece of ground once stood an 
old house which was called the chapel — Shaving been 
first occupied by the Episcopalians as a place of wor- 
ship. In 1688, the Rev. John Gray, founder of the 
Haddington Library, was one of the first Episcopalian 
preachers in it ; and, in 17 14, a Mr John Wilson occu- 
pied the building. Long after\vards it was occupied by 
Mr Chalmers' congregation, who were ejected from 
their meeting-house when a split had taken place among 
them. In a loft in this old chapel private theatricals 
used to be performed — the late Mr Matthew, Mr Richard 
Hay, Mr James Johnston, and others, being among the 
amateurs. 

The East Mill, next the Haugh (no doubt one of the 
mills of the monks), has long been the property of the 
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burgh. A view of it with its mill-wheel (a very primi- 
tive concern), is given in the old view of Haddington 
above noticed. The thirlage belonging to it, including 
multures, sequels, and knaveship, is now extinct, except 
that of malt. An old resident in Haddington used to 
say that there were two things he abominated — ^viz., 
thirled mills and Established Kirks. Mr Hogarth, the 
tenant of the East Mill, made great improvements 
and additions to it, and a very considerable trade is 
now carried on in the mill, which had not been the case 
for many years past. 

A woollen manufactory was commenced in 1750, at 
the side of the present mill-lade, under the auspices of 
Andrew Fletcher, Esq. of Salton, and afterwards by 
Lord Milton. It was carried on under different manage- 
ments until 1787, when it was purchased by Mr Wilkie, 
who continued to manufacture coarse woollen cloths. 
Two brothers of the name of Dawson, from Yorkshire, 
were the last who carried on the trade there. The 
figure of a sheep in the front of the building still marks 
the site of the manufactory. 

The prettily situated mansion and grounds of Tyne 
Park once belonged to the Lindsays of Eaglescarnie. 
It, with the field adjoining, was the Friars' Croft of the 
old Abbey Church. The fine old family house, Tyne 
House, long the residence of William Wilkie, Esq. (the 
young justice), is another of the few remaining standard 
houses of Haddington. 

There was no stone bridge across the Tyne at this 
point until 18 17, when the Waterloo Bridge was built. 
There was a ford, and stepping-stones, and a wooden 
bridge for foot-passengers a little way above it. The 
mound from which this first foot-bridge started is yet 
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well marked a little below the Sting-dam sluice. The 
foundation of the Waterloo Bridge was laid with high 
masonic honours by the Marquis of Tweeddale on the 
i8th June 1817, being the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo. The Rev. John Steel, minister of Morham, 
was chaplain, and John Win ton (the Earl) carried the 
Bible. The pretty piece of lawn, the Haugh, adorned 
with its fine old trees, and Braehead Boundary Bank, 
are much admired by strangers, although, curiously 
enough, the natives generally seem less sensible to its 
charms. An old stepping-stone crossing at the head of 
the Upper Haugh has been superseded by an orna- 
mental iron foot-bridge, principally through the exer- 
tions of Provost Stevenson, after whom the erection is 
named. The bridge has greatly enhanced the attrac- 
tions of the Haugh as a promenade. 

The Briery Baulk, or cross road from the Gifford to 
the Coalston Road, is a pretty walk — commanding an 
excellent view of the fine old church, the valley of the 
Tyne, the Nungate Bridge and Nungate, John Knox's 
house, the Garleton Hills, Yellow Craigs, &c. The 
Briery Baulk formerly extended west past the new farm- 
steading of Lennoxlove Acredales, until it joined the 
road across the ford. Some trees still standing mark 
its lines. Richard Gall, in his poetical address to Had- 
dington, thus describes the scenery from the Briery 
Baulk :— 

How bonny spreads the Haugh sac green. 

Near yonder holy ruins seen ! 

The Briery Baulk how sweet at e'en 

Wi' nouses' sound, 
Where well the wandering e*e may glean 

Each landscape round ! 
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An' peeping frae yon broomy height, 
The Yellow Craigs break on the sight, 
Where aft the youngsters take their flight, 

Wi' hearts fu* gay ; 
Ah me ! the Unties' joy to blight 

For mony a day. 

There others round the greenwood ply, 
An fearless midst their thoughtless joy 
The Kayheughs climb — wild, rugged, high, 

Wi* hoary side ; 
While rooks and cushats dinsome cry, 

Baith far an' wide. 

But let me breathe my heart's warm flame, 
Aneath yon auld tree's aged frame. 
Where friendship past may justly claim 

A silent tear, 
To trace ilk rudely -sculptured name 

O' comrades dear. 




HARDGATE. 




ARDGATE, or as it was anciently named, 
Herdgate, runs from the Custom Stone to 
the North-East Port where the town's gate 
stood, and forms part of the great post-road from 
Edinburgh to London. About Hardgate, like other 
localities in Haddington, much can be written of events, 
houses, and persons now almost forgotten, which will 
be soon lost in oblivion to a new and rising generation. 
Johnnie Cockburn, a merchant of small-wares, occupied 
the old angular tenement at the south-east end of 
Hardgate Street. The old Custom Stone, a large 
square whinstone boulder, now placed by the side of 
the mill lade in the East Haugh, stood at the side of 
his house. The tacksman of the customs sat on it with 
his cronies, and no doubt many a good ** crack " has 
taken place on it. It is narrated that Johnnie's father 
was drowned out of his house by the great flood of 
October 1775 — his shop being several steps down, was 
filled with water from floor to ceiling. Johnnie's spouse 
continued the shop for many years after his death. The 
schoolboys of the day annoyed her a good deal by 
blowing pab into her windows, and playing all sorts of 
tricks on her, which roused her temper not a little. 
The old house has been rebuilt, and is now occupied 
by Mr Gibson, victual-dealer ; opposite this house was 
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an old tenement which formerly belonged to the Knights 
Templar of St John. 

Some old Haddington folks will still recollect the 
gallant 42d regiment, after their return from Waterloo 
on their march to Edinburgh Castle, passing round the 
corner into the High Street, their sadly thinned ranks 
receiving a hearty cheer and welcome. Some may also 
remember the waggons containing the new silver coin- 
age passing through the town in 1818 on their way 
from London to Edinburgh. The post office was for 
many years at the Custom Stone, before it was removed 
to the High Street, in 1829 or 1830. 

A traditional story connected with the French occu- 
pation and siege of Haddington in 1548, is handed 
down. One "Bill" or "Wull" Cochrane, a baxter or 
baker in Hardgate Street, was busy in his bakehouse 
with his batch of bread on the morning of the attack, 
when he was forcibly interrupted by two Frenchmen, 
who seized him, and demanded his bread. Bill was not 
to be so easily done, but, with the aid of his men, fell 
on the Frenchmen with his rowing-pins, and killed them 
both. Tradition further says that he buried the bodies 
in his garden behind. Certain it is that sixty or seventy 
years ago, the bones of two bodies were dug up in the 
same garden, which, along with the houses, is now the 
property of, and occupied by Mrs Knox. 

The King's Arms Inn, opposite the George Inn 
stables, was a famous house in its day. Occupied first 
by Mr Henry Laidlaw, and afterwards by Mr White- 
head, it was one of the best inns in Haddington. A 
farmers' club, frequented on Fridays by many of the 
old respectable farmers of the county, was long held in 
it, and well known as " Whitehead's Club." The Dun- 
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bar and Haddington regular coaches to Edinburgh, 
begun first in 1804 by Henry Laidlaw, started from 
the King's Arms up to 1828. Previous to Laidlaw's 
coaches, the ** Fly " started from the Blue Bell to 
Edinburgh ; went as far as Birsley Brae, where it was 
met by a coach from Edinburgh, and exchanged 
passengers from Haddington. The " Fly " occupied 
the best part of a day in travelling. 

The George Inn stables, opposite the King's Arms, 
have been long in existence in Hardgate, and have 
seen many owners and occupants — viz., Sang, Marjori- 
banks, Blackwell, M 'Donald, and others. Burley's 
Wa's, a narrow lane which runs from Kilpair Street to 
Hardgate, has been a well-known landmark for all 
Haddingtonians in all ages, both at home and abroad. 

Next the King's Arms was many years ago an old 
established dye-work, carried on by Robert and John 
Davie, and their forbears. Dyeing seems to have been 
a large trade in Haddington at one time. There were 
other two dye-works, besides Messrs Davie's, in Hard- 
gate, viz., that of Thomas Ramsay, where the late 
William Paterson's premises are, and one near the 
North-East Port, long occupied by Sandie Laurie, and 
latterly by John Cochrane. Maud or madder was at 
one time extensively grown at Aberlady and other 
places for the use of the Haddington dyers and dyesters. 
A deal of worsted yarn was dyed blue and manufactured 
into stockings and cloth by the numerous weavers at 
that time ia town and country. The dyers used to dry 
their yarns, &c. on tenters at Tenterfield. 

The late Hardgate Independent Chapel, on the west 
side of the street, was built under the auspices of the 
Haldanes. It was long a well-frequented place of 
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worship by the Congregationalists. Mr James Hill, 
their first minister, was placed in 1804. Mr William 
Ritchie, a very worthy man, and engaged in every good 
work, was placed in 1813 ; Dr Russel, afterwards of 
Dundee, in 1833 ; Mr J. D. Thomson, in 1841 ; and 
others afterwards were ministers there. 

The Gowl (windy) Close, leading down from Hardgate 
to the Tyne, is a place of great antiquity. In the 
Haddington war and siege time it was often the scene 
of many a hot fray betwixt the French and English on 
their way along the Tyne to the Sands. There was 
once a gate in it which no doubt was often forced by 
opposing bands. The premises on the north side of the 
Gowl Close, now occupied by Mr Main, draper, were 
long the manse of the Rev. Robert Scott, minister of 
the second charge of Haddington, and his predecessors. 
He removed from it to the present manse in Sidegate 
in 1812. The old manse was sold by public roup to 
Mr Thos. Nicol, merchant. While the sale was going 
on, word was brought to Mr Thomas Nicol, that he was 
the fortunate drawer of a share in a lottery ticket, which 
encouraged him to increase his bidding. The property 
afterwards passed into the hands of the late Mr John 
Gray, long town s treasurer. 

The flesh-market was erected by the town in 1804 
from a plan by Mr James Burn, a famous Haddington 
architect in his day. It cost ;^I500. The old flesh- 
market was formerly in Newton Port. The foundation 
stone of the new building was laid by the Right Hon. 
Francis, Lord Elcho, on which occasion his lordship, 
attended by the magistrates, and a great number of 
brethren belonging to St John's Masonic Lodge, walked 
from the lodge to the market in procession, attended 
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by the band of the old Haddington volunteers. The 
flesh-market was long well filled with sale stalls ; now 
it is entirely deserted. The fleshers, along with the 
brewsters and baxters of Haddington, seem to have 
been an important body of traders long ago. We find, 
by an order of the Privy Council, that, on 23d September 
1 568, " They are charged to carrie forwart, with baken 
bread, brewed aile, and flesche, to furnish the camp by 
and at the siege of Dunbar Castle at competent pryces, 
under the payne to be repute assistaries of the rebellis, 
and charging the provost and baillizes of Haddingtoun 
to see the said breid, aile, and flesche furnished to said 
camp, as thai will answer upon their obedience and 
under the pain aforesaid." 

Connected with the fleshers, we find in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, of date 19th Sept. 1804, the following 
notice: — "There are now living in Haddington, who 
are respectable fleshers in that place, two brothers of 
the name of Nisbet — ^viz., Francis and Alexander. 
There is such a prevailing likeness between these men 
that it requires the nicest eye and a length of intimacy 
to draw a distinction. The one is so complete a model 
of the other that they are known individually only to 
a few. A gentleman, who has lived in Haddington 
several years, has had frequent intercourse with these 
men in the way of business, but he never could discover 
any dissimilitude whereby they could be known." 
There were several families of the name of Nisbet, 
Thomson, &c., at that time in Haddington, all 
fleshers. 

Long ago there was an officer appointed by the 
magistrates and council to inspect the hides and skins 
of the cattle and sheep killed, who fined the fleshers for 
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cutting them when taking them off, an appointment 
originating probably with the tanners of the town. 
Robert Hislop was the last inspector. The magistrates 
also fined the fleshers for blowing up veal and lamb. 
Provost Hislop was particularly severe in this matter, 
and in fining them denounced them for blowing their 
" vile sophisticated* breath into meat to be eaten by 
ladies and gentlemen." Next the flesh-market was the 
oldest public-house in Haddington, long called the 
White Swan, and for many years occupied by Mrs 
Telford, a worthy woman, who died at an extreme old 
age. Above the sign of the Swan were the lines — 

As swans do like the water clear, 
Step in here and drink good beer. 

Willie Nisbet (" Stitches ") was owner and occupant 
after Mrs Telford. Many a jovial meeting in old cor- 
poration and later times was held in Mrs Telford*s and 
Willie Nisbefs. This ancient hostelry was deprived of 
the license by the magistrates, on the ground that its 
discontinuance was for " the good of the community." 

The Hospital Close runs down from Hardgate to the 
Tyne, where stepping-stones were laid across the river 
to Gimmers Mills before the bridge was built. It was 
called the Hospital Close from there being at one time 
an hospital in it for sick people. The old-established 
tannery and skinnery which belonged to Mr Andrew 
Pringle, his father, and predecessors, was carried on 
extensively for many years, and is still in existence in 
the Hospital Close. Andrew Pringle, sen,, was killed 
by lightning in 1780 in this close. Another tanyard in 
Hardgate was long carried on by Mr Archibald Pringle, 
who died in 1782, and afterwards by his successor, 
James. Opposite Pringle*s tanyards, there stood at one 
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time an old chapel, or religious house. A new tenement 
was built on the site of it by Mr Andrew Pringie, and 
is now the property of Mrs Jamieson. A quantity of 
human bones were found in clearing away the rubbish 
for the new foundations. 

We come now to the most ancient and important old 
building in Hardgate, viz., Bothwell's House, or Castle. 
It belonged to the well-known and notorious Earl of 
Bothwell, who figures so largely in old Scotch history. 
It was, no doubt, occupied by him and his retinue on 
many occasions, and it is very probable that Queen 
Mary, in her progress to and from Dunbar Castle, 
rested there. There is not much architectural beauty 
in the building, but it has all the usual points common 
to the baronial houses of the age. The armorial bear- 
ings seem to have been next the street, but are now 
entirely defaced. It is likely the grounds extended 
along the river side north and south, and included the 
space where now stands Mr George Richardson's house, 
which is very appropriately named Bothwell Bank. In 
Bothwell Castle Miss Jenny Halyburton kept for many 
years a young ladies' school. The old kitchen was 
down some steps next the Tyne, and in it Miss Jenny 
confined those of her scholars who were rebellious, to 
whom it was by all accounts a place of fear and dread. 
We find from history that Cockburn of Ormiston, who 
was charged with the conveyance of 4000 crowns for 
the use of the English at Haddington, was waylaid by 
the Earl of Bothwell, who wounded him, and carried 
off the money. Sadler mentions that the Earls of 
Arran and Moray went immediately with 200 horse 
and 100 footmen, with two pieces of artillery, to the 
Earl of Bothwell's house in Haddington, where he 
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resided, to apprehend him ; but Bothwell fled down the 
Gowl Close to the Tyne, and keeping along the bed of 
the river, stole into the house of Cockburn of Sandybed 
by a back door, and, changing clothes with the turnspit, 
performed the duty for some days till he had an oppor- 
tunity to escape. Bothwell in gratitude gave Cockburn 
and his heirs a perpetual ground annual of 4 bolls of 
wheat, 4 bolls of barley, and 4 bolls of oats out of his 
lands of Mainshill. George Cockburn of Sandybed 
sold his property to John Buchan, Esq., of Letham. It 
is supposed Sandybed is the present house and lands 
of Millfield, long occupied by Mr Thomas Dods. Miss 
Haldane's property of the Cottage, near the West Port, 
once belonged to the Cockburns of Sandybed, who, 
succeeding to the property of Gleneagles, in Perthshire, 
changed their name to Haldane. 

In the front of an old house farther north from Both- 
well Castle, there is a sign of a candlemaker in a stone 
lintel, with the date 1599 on it, and six candles hung 
from a stick. Sandie Laurie's dyework was behind this 
house, on the banks of the Tyne. Next this house is 
the porthouse, which at one time belonged to John 
Craw, Esq., of Gladshot, writer in Haddington. Mr 
Craw had a great number of daughters, and it got the 
name of the "Craws' nest." It was afterwards long 
occupied by Mr Peter Forrest, late tenant of Northrig. 
Above the entrance door the words, " Meliora semper 
cogita, 1641," are inscribed. A house opposite was 
long occupied by Dr Robert Somerville, long a famous 
surgeon in Haddington, and author of the Agricultural 
Survey of East Lothian. 

The last house in the street on the west side was 
long possessed by John Lawrie and his spouse, Margare^ 
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Hunter. John was a brother of Sir Peter Lawrie, late 
Lord Mayor of London. He was an old East Indian 
veteran, and in his day saw a deal of service and hard 
fighting, especially at the taking of Seringapatam, and 
capture and death of Tipoo Sahib in 1799. He used 
to delight his youthful listeners with the exploits of the 
British under the command of General Baird, afterwards 
Sir David Baird, Bart., and brother to Robert Baird, 
Esq., of Newbyth. 

The Spout Well, which came down from the Lady's 
Well Spring at Flora Bank, ran for many years out of a 
stone pipe in the wall of the Porthouse garden. William 
Smith, the Hardgate poet, celebrated it in a volume of 
verses he published. The Spout Well is now dry. 
The north-east gate, part of the old town wall of 
Haddington, which extended down to the Tyne, stood 
at this extremity of the burgh. It was taken down 
about a hundred and twenty years ago. 





MARKET STREET AND NEWTON 

PORT. 

IaRKET STREET, or, as it was formerly 
called, the Back Street, extends from Tibbie- 
dale and the Townhouse to Hardgate Street 
It contains not a few relics of antiquity and of historical 
interest to Haddingtonians. An old tenement at the 
west end, and opposite the Tolbooth, was long occupied 
by John Carfrae, of the Carniehaugh family of Car- 
fraes. He was town treasurer and a bailie of Hadding- 
ton in his day, as far back as 1780 and afterwards. He 
was an extensive grocer and merchant. The old house 
had an outshot projecting into the street, which, from 
its shape, was called the ** saut backet" At Carfrae's 
death, which occurred about the close of last century, 
his property was acquired by William Shiells, who for 
many years carried on a brewery up the close, and 
brewed "twopenny," "groatum," and strong ale. A 
new tenement was built some years ago by the late Mr 
Brown, plumber, and the "saut backet" was demolished. 
Another brewery on the same side was long carried on 
by John Winton (" the Earl,") a character in his day, and 
afterwards by Mrs M*Bean. This property now belongs 
to the heirs of the late Thomas Burns, plumber. 

The Roundel, well known as an old street mark, and 
an encroachment on the street, was also in Marke 
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Street It is recorded that when the house was built, 
the builder forgot an inside stair — knowingly, it was 
said — and hence the encroachment of the Roundel on 
the street, with its spiral stair inside. In the Roundel 
tenement there was for many years a public-house, well 
frequented on Friday by farmers and corn-dealers; also, 
a famous pie-shop, kept by Peter Emlay, an old Had- 
dington man. Miss Emlay, a daughter of Peter, kept 
a school for girls in a court at the back of the Roundel. 
She deserves notice as having been sent to Greece 
sonietime about 1826, when a movement was made in 
Edinburgh by philanthropic ladies (Mrs Renton was at 
the head of them) to instruct the young Greek popula- 
tion in the Christian religion — the spirit of freedom 
having about that time arisen in Greece in opposition 
to the bondage and thraldom in Turkey. Miss Emlay 
was said to have been pretty successful in her en- 
deavours to do good among the Greek girls. Mr Kellie 
has rebuilt the house of the Roundel, and added it to 
his extensive drapery establishment. 

The wheat and bean markets were long held opposite 
the present Post-Office, while the oat and barley markets 
were held opposite the present Corn Exchange. In 
wet, snowy, and cold weather these were very disagree- 
able stances, compared with the present comfortable 
Corn Exchange. The improvement in this case is very 
marked. Many a time farmers and sellers on market- 
days stood behind their bags with umbrellas over their 
heads. A very old public-house, called the Rising 
Sun, stood where the establishment of Mr Young, 
cabinet-maker, was. Like the Heather Inn, in the 
High Street, it was an antiquated house, and well fre- 
quented on market-days by dealers, farmers, and others 
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to drink the " couping yill,'* " mags," &c. A very old 
house, called Blair's Castle, stood next to the Courier 
Office. The shop was a good many steps up from the 
street. It belonged to and was long occupied by 
Provost M'Claren, grocer and merchant, from 1770 to 
1785 ; afterwards by his son, David M'Claren, a well- 
known character in his day, and latterly by James 
Johnstone, who resigned his office as master of the 
Grammar School in 1800. There were large vaulted 
cellars below the shop. An old tradition was long cur- 
rent that a subterraneous passage connected Blair's 
Castle with Lethington or Lennoxlove House. No 
such passage was, however, discovered in later times. 
Blair Castle was rebuilt by Mr Robert Richardson in 
1832, and was long occupied by Mr William Dods as a 
seed shop and the office of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land. In old Bailie Hay's tenement (now Mr Kellie's) 
there lived for many years a curious character of the 
name of John Hannen. An adjutant of an Irish regi- 
ment which lay in the barracks, he settled in Hadding- 
ton after he retired from military life. Being a man of 
means and of a quiet and facile disposition, he was 
taken advantage of by some persons who got him to 
sign a bill for a considerable amount — they giving him 
a five-pound note for his trouble. John declared that 
he never in all his life knew such an easy way of getting 
a five-pound note as by signing his name ; he had been 
abroad with his regiment, and all through England and 
Ireland, but this way of getting money beat all he had 
seen ! When the bill, however, became due, and he had 
it to pay, his joy was turned into grief, and he declared 
that had he a hundred sons he would never teach one 
of them to sign " holographs." Mr Hannen died about 
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1820, and was buried with military honours in the west 
end of the churchyard. 

The Lodge in Market Street of the Ancient Frater- 
nity of Gardeners of East Lothian is a place of old 
historical interest The Fraternity was founded previous 
to 1676, and always was, as it still is, a large and respect- 
able society. By its frequent and excellent shows 
of fruit, vegetables, and flowers among its members, it 
has long kept up the taste for cultivating the fruits and 
flowers of the earth in the highest state of perfection. 
It is also noted for its happy social meetings. An 
annual procession of the members, accompanied by 
symbolic figures of Adam and Eve, dressed up with 
flowers and surrounded by all the implements of the 
gardener's craft, and " Jock in the Green," was in former 
times regularly kept up, and looked forward to with 
great interest by the juvenile as well as the elder part 
of the community; while the hare-pie feast about 
Christmas time was contemplated with equal pleasure, 
as it still is, by the veterans of the fraternity. Old 
William Nisbet, assisted by his two sons, John and 
Wull, officiated for long as " Jock in the Green." The 
office came to be claimed by them as a hereditary right 
in the family. A bower-shaped erection, covered with 
shrubs and flowers, was carried by William on his head 
and shoulders, and was supposed to form a representa- 
tion of a bower in the Garden of Eden. Like many 
other old customs, the Gardeners' procession and "Jock 
in the Green " have been given up for many years. 

The Crown Inn, so long conducted by Mrs Kemp and 
her late husband, was for many years before railway 
times the refreshment house (for man and beast) of the 
Eyemouth and Coldingham fish-cadgers. At an early 
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hour of the morning a score or more of carts have often 
been counted opposite the door of the Crown, and also 
on their return home. Almost all the east-country 
carriers used to put up here. 

Up a lane off Market Street stood the old church of 
the first United Presbyterian congregation. The present 
church was built in 1806. The old church, or meeting- 
house, as they were called in former times, will long be 
remembered as the church of the celebrated Dr John 
Brown, for twenty years Professor of Divinity of the 
United Associated Synod. Dr Brown was placed as 
first minister of the congregation in 1751, and the fol- 
lowing anecdote relative to his settlement is worth 
recording : — " When it was proposed by the congrega- 
tion to give a call to the afterwards celebrated John 
Brown, one of the adherents of the church expressed his 
decided opposition. Subsequently to his ordination, 
Mr Brown waited on the solitary dissentient, who was 
menacing to leave the meeting-house. 'Why do you 
think of leaving us ? * mildly inquired Mr Brown. ' Be- 
cause I don't think you a good preacher,' said the sturdy 
oppositionist. ' That is quite my own opinion,* admitted 
the minister, * but the great majority of the congrega- 
tion think the reverse, and it would not do for you and 
me to set up our opinions against theirs. I have given 
in, you see, and I would suggest you might do so too.' 
* Weel, weel,' said the grumbler, quite reconciled by Mr 
Brown's frank confession, * I think Til just follow your 
example, sir.* " 

It is rare to find so much talent, ability, and worthi- 
ness of character descending in succession for several 
generations in one family as in that of this talented 
divine. He had four sons all ministers of the Secession 
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Church: — First, the Rev. John Brown, of Longridge, 
long known as a popular minister. His son was the 
celebrated Dr John Brown, of Edinburgh, and his son 
again was Dr John Brown, M.D., author oi Rab and his 
Friends, &c. Second, Rev. Ebenezer Brown, of Inver- 
keithing — an eloquent preacher, and a great divine in 
his day. Third, Dr Thomas Brown, of Dalkeith ; and 
fourth, the Rev. George Brown, of North Berwick. The 
fifth son was Samuel Brown, merchant in Haddington, 
who was elected the first provost after the Burgh 
Municipal Bill became law, and originated the East 
Lothian Itinerating Libraries and the Haddington 
School of Arts — both most useful means of diffusing 
knowledge. His distinguished son, Dr Samuel Brown, 
who died, alas ! too soon for the sake of science and 
philosophy, shed lustre on the name of Brown. Dr 
William Brown, of Edinburgh, a distinguished scholar 
and author, was also a son of the provost. The late 
illustrious Rev. John Brown Patterson, minister of Fal- 
kirk, was a grandson of Mr Brown. He will be long 
remembered as one of the most distinguished scholars 
and preachers of his day. At the time of his premature 
death (in 1835), he was busy with a new enlarged edition 
of his grandfather's Bible, which was continued and 
finished by his brother, the Rev. Dr Alexander Patter- 
son, the able and esteemed minister of Hutcheson Street 
Free Church, Glasgow. Dr John Crombie Brown, our 
esteemed townsman, has proved himself by his scientific 
researches a worthy descendant of his grandfather and 
father. Dr Brown's family were all born in the small 
house which stands at the corner of the lane. His 
stipend at one time did not exceed £Afi or;f 50 a year. 
The Rev. Benoni Black succeeded Dr Brown in 1789. 
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He died in 1828, in the thirty-ninth year of his ministry. 
He was a much respected and worthy man, and was 
much lamented by his congregation, as well as by 
friends of all denominations. 

In Market Street, east of Brown & Murray's shop, 
there is a tenement which belonged to the Knights 
Templar of St John. A coal-fauld, where the Good 
Templar Hall is now built, was for a long time the 
town's coalhill — a useful appendage for small consumers. 
Mr James Burn, a famous builder and architect in his 
day, long occupied the large premises, yard, and man- 
sion-house at the east end of Market Street. Latterly, 
his relative, Mr Hay Walker, carried on the business. 
Mr Burn (whose nickname was " Old Timmer ") built a 
great number of excellent family houses in Haddington 
and throughout the county, among which may be men- 
tioned Mr Roughead's and the late Mr Banks's houses 
in High Street ; Mr Todrick's in Hardgate ; as also the 
Hopes House, and Newbyth House. His own house 
still remains a good specimen of the domestic architec- 
ture of old times. It contains a vaulted kitchen, and 
there are now only other two of the same kind in 
Haddington. The late Mr Ebenezer Black, surgeon, 
and brother of the Rev. Benoni Black, lived for many 
years in this old house. 

In Newton Port, where Messrs Bernard's malt-house 
is now, the old flesh-market of Haddington stood until 
1806, when the new market was erected. It would be 
a great omission not to take notice of the old and 
original Secession Church which was in Newton Port, 
now a relic of history. Mr Robert Archibald was the 
first minister. He was ordained in 1744, and died in 
1765. Mr Lawrence Witherspoon succeeded him in 
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1766, and died in 1779. Mr Robert Chalmers was his 
successor, and died in 1857, in the eighty-third year of 
his age and fifty-eighth of his ministry. Mr Chalmers 
was no ordinary man in his day. Firm and steadfast 
to Original Secession and Reformation principles, he for 
more than half a century proclaimed the Gospel to an 
attached congregation from the town and country — 
many coming long distances every Sunday. When the 
foxhounds and a well-mounted field of hunters met at 
the Byres or Garleton Hills, it was remarked that Mr 
Chalmers was always there on foot, dressed in top-boots, 
to see the hounds thrown off — a scene which he no 
doubt enjoyed with much energy and delight. The 
older and younger Drs M'Crie both married daughters 
of Mr Chalmers. The late Rev. William White was 
appointed Mr Chalmers's assistant and successor in 
1836. 

Knox's Church has now, by an arrangement with 
the Town Council, been converted into the Town's 
Library. 

In Newton Port an old-established public-house and 
billiard-room was long kept by Tom Clark, and much 
frequented by the officers of the barracks. The cavalry 
barracks stood in the field known as Clark's Park, while 
the infantry were accommodated in the field to the 
south of Flora Bank. A row of houses now taken down 
stood on the side of the road, and were called Whisky 
Row, or Elba. The late Richard Hay, arithmetical 
master in the Burgh Schools, when he left office, opened 
a school at this place in 18 14. He used to say he was 
banished to Elba, like the great Buonaparte. The 
Lady's Well, at the corner of the glebe of the second 
minister of Haddington, has been long a wellspring of 
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pure water, and never runs dry. The origin of the 
name is, however, unknown. 

The burgh from an early period had the privilege of 
holding St Peter's and the Michaelmas fairs in the fields 
in Newton Port, which were called the Crofts. There 
is no doubt the fairs were held there in olden times, but 
for many years past — probably the greater part of a 
century — the practice has become obsolete. To keep 
up the town's rights, however, the Magistrates used to 
order the town officer to open the gates of the fields 
every term-day morning. Bailie George Amos was the 
last magistrate who stood up for the town's rights in 
this matter some twenty-five years ago. The fields in 
question are now the property of Mr Todrick, and Mr 
Thomas Burn's heirs. 




CUSTOM STONE, CHURCH STREET, 

SANDS, &c. 




T is singular perhaps to notice, that in towns, 
burghs, and populous places, there are partic- 
ular places in the streets, where people are 
wont to congregate at "orra" times to "crack," and 
hear the news. Such was, and still is, the case at the 
West Port of Haddington, where four roads meet, and 
also at the Custom Stone, where four streets diverge. 

The corner of the Custom Stone, at John Hume's 
tenement, and just where the tablet recording the 
Haddington flood of 4th October 1775 is placed, has 
ever been a favourite meeting place of idlers, both on 
"Sundays and Saturdays." The pavement there is 
narrow, and half a dozen men or lads block up the 
way, much to the annoyance of ladies and other 
passengers. 

A story is told of the late Dr Lorimer, for nearly 
sixty years the esteemed minister of the first charge of 
the parish of Haddington. 

In coming home one fine summer Sunday night, he 
came on a number of young men, at the corner, talking 
loud, and disputing. He stood a minute, and then in 
a very serious manner, said to them. "Young men, is 
this the way you spend your Sabbath evenings ? " His 
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well-timed reprimand made them quickly disperse, and 
afterwards, whenever they happened to see the Doctor 
approach, they made off. 

Opposite the Custom Stone,* and in old St John's 
Street, there stood the chapel of St Ann's, a monastic 
establishment: In 1804, the Town Council bought the 
ruins (which were long a domicile for beggars and 
tinkers) from Thomas Shanks, wheelwright, and Widow 
Borthwick for j^3io for the purpose of widening the 
street. In 181 3, the Town Council sold the whole area 
to Mr James MWatt, builder, who built the present 
substantial tenement out of the materials. Tom Shanks, 
in his day, was a well-known character. He was a 
famous maker of spinning-wheels and reels. They 
were well known to industrious town and country 
spinners both far and wide, and went by the name of 
•* Tam Shanks." His son, ** Young Tam," was a re- 
bellious and turbulent character, and often in mischief. 
On one occasion, he quarrelled with " Old Tam," struck 
and abused him. In consequence, he was brought 
before Provost Roughead, to answer for his bad conduct. 
Old Tam declared that he threatened to make a 
" Lewie " of him (viz., to cut off his head), which he 
denied with an oath. He was sent to prison for some 
time, and bound over to keep the peace. It is said he 
" listed " and was killed in battle, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, when Sir David Baird took that country from 
the Dutch in 1806. 

In a part of old St Ann's, George Henderson, horse- 
shoer and smith, had his smithy. He was a well-known 
town character, and on account of his talkative powers, 
went by the name of the " Parrot." He was a popular 

* The old Custom Stone is noticed in page 60. 
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man, and his smithy was frequented by loungers, who 
discussed the affairs of the town, county, or nation ; no 
doubt not a little scandal was at times promulgated 
from the " Parrot " smithy. He kept a slate to mark 
down his jobs, and mischievous boys and lads used to 
rub it over with candle grease to make George angry 
when the pencil would not mark. 

In this time, a wide gutter was in existence to carry 
down the water from the High Street, into an open 
drain, into which the Loth and Myles burns ran down 
to Tyne. 

George was fond of a " glass," and on many occasions 
got well filled up with the "Friday's choppin." One 
wet night, when the gutter was more than ordinarily full 
of water, in coming home with the "Dyer,*' he was 
walked up and down the gutter several times, when he 
exclaimed, " I have often crossed ye, but ye was never 
so broad as ye are the night." The Dyer and his 
cronies delighted in such tricks. 

The following rhyme has been handed down : — 

Dumpling Tarn o' the docket, 
And Strap of the Custom Stone ; 
Blinking Jock o* the Nor-East Port, 
The drouthie " Parrot " of St Ann's ; 
They ga'ed a' todlin hame. 

The wide gutter and open drains were improved and 
covered over in 1813, by act of Council, to the great 
satisfaction of the inhabitants. Adam and George 
Jack, extensive masons, lived in Church Street: they 
had many large jobs in their day. They built and 
owned Jack's Land, which name still exists. Tyne 
Close, a very ancient place of the burgh, leads to Tyne 
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side. There was long ago a tannery and skinnery at 
its termination, where Mr George Richardson has now his 
malting premises. The Skinner's Knowe is still known 
as the place where sheep-skins were washed, but it is now 
much altered, the river having at one time run close to 
the chapel garden wall. Being immediately behind the 
ancient Dominican Convent, on the site of which the 
Episcopal Chapel and Parsonage are now built, Tyne 
Close would, no doubt, be a place of considerable im- 
portance in former days. 

In Tyne Close there once lived an old lady of the 
name of Miss Annie Howden. She was connected with 
old East Lothian families. She was very eccentric, and 
had strange notions. She believed that old people when 
they died, after a certain period of probation in paradise, 
were returned again to this world as infants, and that 
there was a curious mill in heaven, into which old 
people were put, at one end dead, and came out at the 
other end resuscitated and quite young. She harped 
on the same strain, over and over again, to all her ac- 
quaintances and visitors. She left legacies of china 
and other plates, tea sets, chairs, tables, horn spoons, 
linen, and napery, blankets, &c., to numerous friends 
and acquaintances. 

John Fraed, a well-known old dragoon veteran and 
pensioner, also lived in Tyne Close. He had lost a leg 
in battle, but long went about quite actively, and 
diverted youngsters with stories of battles he had been 
engaged in. He died at a very old age. 

It was the custom long ago for itinerating preachers 
to travel the country, and make a livelihood by preach- 
ing eccentric sermons in lofts, bams, and the open air. 
A somewhat popular one, called Weston, used fre- 

F 
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quently to visit Haddington, and hold his meeting^s, 
which were numerously attended, in a loft in Tyne 
Close. On one occasion, when a number of people were 
coming into the loft, and making a noise, he suddenly 
stopped in his prayer, and said, " My friends, I would 
rather like to hear the rattle of your penny pieces in my 
plate than the noise of your cuddie heels on the floor." 
The same night he preached on humility, and said, in 
his illustration of it, " What, my friends, is the first 
point in a Christian's character.? Humility. What is 
the second point ? Humility. What is the third point? 
Humility. So I tell you, my friends, that I am a 
humble, modest man, for I never ask you to put more 
than a copper penny, or perhaps a silver saxpence at a 
time into my plate, and oh ! be sure and do not put in 
bad siller, which is both a crime and a sin." The loft 
and tenement were taken down and rebuilt by Mr 
Robert Richardson. 

The present Episcopal Chapel was built in 1770; the 
parsonage in 1820. The first Episcopal congregation 
in Haddington is of old date. Mr John Gray, the 
founder of the Haddington Library, was probably the 
first preacher in the old meeting-house in Poldrate. 
Mr John Wilson was minister in the same place in 
17 14. Many of the ministers were eminent men, such 
as Parson Buchannan, who was placed in 1762; John 
Wilton in 1795 ; William Terrot in 1799 5 Miles Jack- 
son in 1806 ; Charles H. Terrot, afterwards Bishop of 
Edinburgh, in 1814; Thomas Scott, 1817; James Traill, 
1 8 19. In 1843 the chapel was renovated at a cost of 
^800. 

Elm House was built by John Henderson, Esq., of 
Leaston, in 1785, on part of the site of the old monastery. 
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He planted the elm trees in front of it, hence its name. 
Mr Cockbum, a Russian merchant, lived long in it. It 
is said that the Bowling Green was formed about the 
same time. It has thus been an old establishment in 
the burgh. The rows of fine old lime trees leading to 
the church were planted over 1 50 years ago, and are a 
great ornament to the locality. 

The area of ground called the " Sands " is a place of 
great historical interest, being the locality where a battle 
was fought during the siege of Haddington in 1548 
betwixt the English and French, the latter commanded 
by General D'Esse, who came to assist the Scots. The 
French came from Edinburgh and at night attacked the 
English, who were encamped in and around the church- 
yard. The English soldiers were all asleep except the 
watch, which was small. The shout arose, " Bowes and 
Bills," " Bowes and Bills," which was a cry significative of 
great danger and extreme defence. Two great pieces of 
ordnance were fired off by the English, the bullets of 
which rebounded from the walls of the church to the 
wall of St Catherine's Chapel in Lady Katie's Garden. 
St Catherine's Chapel is supposed to have stood on the 
piece of ground opposite the church, now known as 
Lady Katie's Garden. Knox in his History is particular 
in mentioning the " Sands," a name which is retained to 
this day, and hence may be well founded an additional 
argument, that Knox, knowing the locality so well, was 
bom in the Gifford Gate, which is directly opposite the 
Sands and Lady Katie's Garden. To this day there 
are marks on the north side of the transept of the old 
church, which tradition has handed down as having 
been made by the bullets fired on the occasion of the 
attack by the French. A large bullet of fourteen pound 
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weight was found lately in Sidegate Street, while the 
drains for the sewerage were being cut. The writer has 
also seen several bullets in old Justice Wilkie's premises, 
which were said to have been dug up in his garden 
adjoining the churchyard. These bullets most likely 
had been fired at the time of the attack. It is recorded 
that there fell more than a hundred of the French by 
these two shots alone. 

The siege of Haddington by the French continued 
from first to last at least over four months. There were 
frequent skirmishes betwixt the opposing forces. The 
Sands, churchyard, and banks of the Tyne were 
occupied by the English, under the command of Sir 
John Wilford, and seem to have been the principal 
localities of the fights. It is said upwards of 300 of the 
English were killed, and as many of the French. The 
French finally retired to Edinburgh, and soon after- 
wards left the country. Modern Haddingtonians can 
hardly realise the fact that the " Battle of the Sands " 
forms a very important part of the history of Scotland, 
when Scotchmen were leagued with Frenchmen to fight 
against the English invaders. When one walks up the 
avenue to the churchyard, he may reflect that it was 
here and around that hundreds of opposing combatants 
were killed, and their bones and dust may still exist in 
the churchyard, showing that there was at that time 
extreme " violence in the land." The Sands and the 
avenue up to the church gate have been, from time 
immemorial, the shinty-playing ground for the scholars of 
the burgh schools. Many a tough game has been played 
there, and many hard knocks and sore shins had to be 
endured before the " nuit " was " doulled." An old man 
of the name of Adam Elder and his wife Nannie lived 
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long^ in the " doo-cot." He was beadle for many years 
to Dr Lorimer. Nannie was the custodier of the 
scholars' shinties to the number perhaps of twenty at a 
time. 

In the open space before Swinton*s House (now Mr 
Wishart*s), the Ball Alley was first erected. It was 
afterwards removed to its present place at the Sands. 
It was originally a gift to the scholars by Lieutenant 
Forrest, a native of Haddington, who served long in 
India. 

The Nungate Bridge, now an old veteran, was no 
doubt built about the same time as the Collegiate 
Church. The roadway up to it seems originally to have 
turned to the south and up to the church, and not 
towards the town, as it is at present. There is still 
sufficient evidence in the building to show that the 
approach had been altered, as more convenient for the 
town. Marion Tudhope's house, which was taken 
down for the erection of the present baths and washing- 
houses, was built close to the side of the bridge, and 
where the old roadway was. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE NUNGATE. 

UNGATE, the suburb and Barony of Had- 
dington, is a place of much historical and 
antiquarian interest connected with the 
churchmen and monks "of old." These worthies had 
a peculiarly good taste and discernment for placing 
their abbeys, churches, and religious establishments in 
pleasant and fertile localities, where the best fruits of 
the earth could be easily raised, and where produce 
afforded them the means of good and dainty living. 
No doubt the Tyne afforded them many a dish of good 
trout, and the adjacent fertile lands plenty of good 
grain, which their granges, mills, and breweries around 
converted into the best of meal, flour, and ale. As the 
old saying has it — 

The Monks of Melrose supped good kail 

On Fridays, when they fasted ; 
They never wanted beef or ale 

As long as their neighbours' lasted. 

The numerous gardens and orchards in Nungate, 
which at present exist, were no doubt cultivated by the 
monks at a very old date, and in them are still found 
apple and pear trees of the finest old kinds, originally 
introduced by them. We cannot wonder, then, that 
they located themselves, so early as the twelfth century, 
on the fertile valley of the Tyne. 
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St Martinis Church, or Chapel, and Nunnery, at the 
Eastgate-End of Nungate, is said to have been founded 
in 1 178 by Ada, Queen of William I. of Scotland, in 
connection with the Abbey of Haddington. It was 
built and endowed for the residence and use of the nuns 
of the Abbey — a numerous body in these times. From 
them the Nungate derived its name. St Martin, or, as 
Sir Walter Scott writes it in his novel of Quintin 
Durward, " Sancte Martine," was a well-known saint 
both at home and abroad. The Nunnery, or Chapel, 
was called after him. There is little architectural 
beauty about it, and it will not compare with the 
elegant and chaste work and proportions of the adjacent 
Collegiate Church of St Mary's. Still it is an interest- 
ing specimen of the secondary religious establishments 
of those days. It is said to have been connected also 
with the Nunnery of Nunraw, to which an old road at 
one time existed across the Sprotlands, up by Stabstane 
Loan, Shuite-her-tae Mill, and the Hags Muir, to Mor- 
ham Loanhead, on to the Garvald road^— all now filled 
up. There was also a road at one time from St Martin's 
by a bridge across the Tyne at the present north end of 
Amisfield Park wall, which led along Tyneside (the 
present foot road) to the Abbey of Haddington. St 
Martin's Chapel seems to have been built of stones from 
Quarrypits, Seggarsdean, or from a quarry in Amisfield 
grounds. 

After the Reformation, we find that Mr James Car- 
michael, formerly one of the teachers in the Grammar 
School of Haddington, was minister of St Martin's from 
1592 to 1602 ; after him, Mr George Grier, who appears 
to have had no successor, as the Parish Church served 
both congregations. The second minister of Hadding- 
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ton has always claimed the grass and pasturage of St 
Martin's Churchyard as part of his glebe. The large 
burying-ground has always been used — several old 
tombstones still existing, while many more have been 
destroyed. In the time of the barracks, soldiers who 
died there were interred in the ground. Some years 
ago it was enclosed and put into decent order. 

It has long been a " use and wont " custom for the 
Magistrates and Town Council of Haddington to elect 
a Nungate bailie to bear rule in the barony. In ancient 
times it was customary to proclaim his election, and 
that of the Haddington Magistracy, in the old church 
of St Martin's, upon a consecrated stone at the east 
end. This ceremony, which has fallen into desuetude, 
was performed in Provost Thomas Pringle's time, in 
1 8 19, and again in Provost Peter Dods's reign, in 1821. 
The Magistrates and Council marched to the ground 
preceded by their officers in old livery, with halberts, a 
piper, a drummer, a large number of school-boys and 
others swelling the cavalcade. Mr Alexander Donald- 
son, town-clerk, proclaimed the election of John Winton 
(" the Earl "), Baron Bailie of Nungate, and ordered all 
due obedience to his authority. Loud cheers and " God 
save the King" ended the pageant. The procession 
returned by the Bullet Loan and the Nungate Toll. 

Many old houses, which are thought to have been 
connected with the Nunnery, stood at the Eastgate-End, 
and a large one at the top of Gimmers Mills walk. 
Most of them have been taken down and rebuilt, and 
others have become quite dilapidated. One venerable 
relic, however, yet remains, viz., the house belonging to 
James Farmer, with its extensive garden. In this house 
may still be seen fine painted rooms and rocrfs, with 
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emblematic mouldings of Scripture history, &c., an art 
which prevailed from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. 

Sir James Simpson, and other eminent archaeologists, 
some years ago visited this house, and were highly 
pleased and delighted to find in it so many fine 
specimens of antiquarian interest. The house had no 
doubt been the domicile of some of the dignitaries of 
the Romish Church. 

Gimmers Mills belonged to the monks of Hadding- 
ton, who thirled their tenants to grind their com at their 
mills. It is recorded that Gimmers Mills and adjacent 
lands were gifted to a family of the name of Forrest, 
who were choristers in St Mary's Church (the " Lamp 
of Lothian '*), by the Bishop of St Andrews, in whose 
diocese the churches in Lothian were at that time 
placed. Gimmers Mills continued long in the Forrest 
family until 179S, when they were succeeded by Dr 
Alexander Maitland, their relative, who was of a branch 
of the Lauderdale family. We find that David Forrest, 
of Gimmers Mills, was provost of Haddington in 17 10, 
17 14, and 1720, and Alexander Maitland in 1797. Dr 
George Forrest, of Gimmers Mills, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of St 
Andrews in 1772, and died in 1795. He was the last 
Forrest of Gimmers Mills. The old respectable family 
of Maitland of Gimmers Mills is now represented by 
Mr Charles Maitland, brewer, Alloa. These mills were 
purchased by the late William Aitchison, baker, Had- 
dington, in 1830, who was succeeded by his nephews, 
George and Alexander More, who made large additions 
and improvements, and added steam-power to the mills. 
George More was provost of Haddington from 1848 to 
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1854. A large flour and milling trade was always 
carried on at Gimmers Mills, which is now more ex- 
tensively developed than ever by the enterprising and 
energetic owner, Mr Hogarth. The burying-place of the 
Forrests was immediately behind where the pulpit in St 
Mary's Church now stands, but was encroached on 
when the renovation of the church took place in 18 12. 
The family were all interred there. The Maitland 
burying-place is at the east end of the Lauderdale aisle, 
and part of it is above the vault where the old Lauder- 
dales repose in their lead coffins. The row of large 
saugh trees along the east side of the Tyne was planted 
by Dr Alexander Maitland in 1798. 

The Nungate Bridge was no doubt built about the 
same time as St Mary's and St Martin's churches were 
erected, and it is therefore now " no chicken." It has 
stood many a heavy and fierce spate, and well proved - 
its good workmanship and materials. Now, however, 
from its narrowness and steep ascent on both ends, it is 
much out of date. As the great thoroughfare from the 
east and south part of East Lothian, a new bridge, long 
talked of, is much needed. The Nungate Bridge has 
been the scene of many a "bicker" between the Had- 
dington and Nungate boys, especially during the time 
of a snow-storm. The following war-cry used to be 
called out in days of yore at the commencement of a 

fray : — 

Ye Nungate cuds, cock up your fuds. 

An' let the Haddington's bye ; 
We'll drive ye east wi* bickering thuds. 

Until ye're tired and dune glad lye. 

From the bridge there is a fine view of the grand old 
collegiate church of Haddington, which has many a 
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time attracted the notice of artists, and formed the 
subject of fine pictures. The Haddington coat of arms 
was at one time carved on the wall on the south-east 
pier, but it is now obliterated. 

Willie Burn, a real worthy man, kept a flour and meal 
shop in the Nungate near the bridge. He was long 
tacksman of the town's old flour-mill. Modest and 
unassuming, he was a favourite among all who did 
business with him. He was in his way a kind of 
character. One day he was sitting on his doorstep 
reading the newspapers, when one of his acquaintances 
in passing asked him what were the news. " Naething 
particular," he replied, "except twa billies fechting with 
ane anither ower in Portingell. They ca' ane of them 
Donna Majewel, the aither Donna Pedero." " Donna 
Majewel '* stuck to him all his days after. On another 
occasion a gentleman in Haddington had' got some seed 
potatoes from him, and meeting him on the bridge, said 
to him, " Mr Burn, I have just been over paying Mrs 
Burn what I was owing you." Willie replied, " Mrs 
Burn ! Whae's she ? " " Oh, your wife, you know." 
" Oh, her ! We never ca' her onything but Tibbie." 

The Giffordgate, in Nungate, is celebrated as the 
birth-place of the great Scottish reformer, John Knox. 
The village of Gifford Hall, or Gifford, at one time 
claimed the honour, which was hoAiologated by the 
elder Dr M'Crie in the first edition of his life of Knox. 
On further investigations, however, the younger Dr 
M^Crie has, in a note in the last edition, published in 
1855, corrected his father's mistake, and stated that 
Haddington was the real place of Knox's birth. Our 
respected townsman, Mr John Richardson, writer, has 
very conclusively proved that John Knox was born in 
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the Giffordgate of Nungate. His able paper on the 
subject was read before the Society of Antiquaries in 
January 1858, and completely exhausts the matter in 
dispute. There is an excellent woodcut of the house in 
which John Knox was born in the Bulwark of ist June 
1870. 

Cossar's Well, in the Giffordgate, has existed from 
time immemorial. It is a spring of the purest cool 
water, and was never known to be dry during the driest 
seasons. No doubt, Knox, from its nearness to the 
house of his birth, has often drunk out of this well, and, 
perhaps, often drew an inference from it, in reference to 
its pureness and vitality, to the pureness and vitality of 
the Gospel reformation doctrine which he preached. 
How it was called Cossar's Well is unknown ; but as it 
was probably in existence during the time of the monks, 
it might have been called after some saint, perhaps 
" Saint Cossar ! " We find numerous natural springs 
called after old saints, such as St Bernard's, St An- 
thony's, St Ronan's, &c. The monks probably put 
minnows and trouts in it, as the boys long ago did and 
still do. 

The weaving and heckling trades were carried on in 
the Nungate at one time to some extent, but they are 
now extinct. There were families of the name of Lourie, 
Aitchison, Eager, Neillans, Hewits, Kirks, &c., connected 
with this trade in the barony. 

The Nungate bailie, accompanied by the town-clerk, 
his colleagues, and town officers, held a court, when 
occasion required, in a public-house, to settle disputes 
and " redd " quarrels. Before commencing proceedings, 
and after the court was fenced, each party had to table 
2s. 6d. or other sums for expenses. Both parties were 
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frequently found wrong, and fined accordingly. A 
"jollification " ended the proceedings, and was paid out 
of the fines. 

There were a number of curious characters in the 
Nungate long ago. Old John Wilson ("Hickory"), a 
staunch Tory voter in his day, was a cartwright, and 
had the reputation of making the best and most durable 
cart-wheels in the country, of Humbie or Coalston oak. 
A row of houses at the south-east end of the bridge 
was long his property. James Hogarth had long a 
brewery in the Nungate, which was afterwards converted 
into a distillery by James Gumming, and after him, at 
different intervals, by Mr John Brodie and Mr George 
Dunlop. James sometimes was said to have made a 
little "sma'-still aqua." He was once found out, and 
brought before Justice Wilkie, and other magistrates, 
by the Excise. James Robertson of Garvald ("Old 
Bannety") was an unwilling witness in the case, and 
on being interrogated as to what he saw, did not answer 
very plainly. The Justice cautioned him that he was 
upon oath. James replied that the Justice had told 
him that before. All that the Excise got out of him 
was that he saw something like a still, and that it was 
working " gey bonnie," but he could not swear to it. It 
has been recorded of James Hogarth that he once made 
a brewing of beer, and forgot to put the malt into the 
mash tun. Some of his neighbours having heard of it, 
asked him what kind of drink he made. He replied 
that the drink was good enough, but he missed the 
draff for the swine. Sandie Howden, and his father 
before him, long carried on another brewery in the 
Nungate, afterwards taken up by Mr John Walker, 
but now given up. 
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A large building at the toll was built for and carried 
on as a steam flour-mill by Mr William Wilkie and 
others. It was believed to have been the first mill 
worked by steam in the country. A famous millwright 
in his day, Richard Catleuch, long occupied the premises 
below the steam mill, next the Tyne. His work was 
well known in almost every farm-steading in the county, 
and is still to be met with. A good story is told of a 
decent woman, who kept a public-house near Cossar*s 
well in the Giffordgate. She sold whisky, baps, and 
yill. A worthy Haddington baker went over with a 
cronie or two to get his " nick-stick " cleared off. In 
ordering a gill of whisky to be brought in for the guid 
of the house, he said — " Now, Mistress, see and dinna 
gie us ony watered whisky." "Oh, no, sir, I never 
water my whisky. I just sell it as I get it from Linton 
still." On her, however, pouring out the gill from her 
big bottle, a small minnow made its appearance. On 
this most positive evidence of being convicted of mixing 
water with her stronger drink, she exclaimed — " Oh, sir, 
I think I am getting baith blind and stupid. Fll make 
any amends to yuu for my mistake." She consented to 
be fined a gill, to which " Lettie " and " Benjie " had no 
objections. 

An old Seringapatam veteran, of the name of William 
Sutherland, lived long in the Nungate. The school-boys 
used to call him "Old Seringie," and "Willie Tittie." 
He was a little man, and he used to say that Tippoo 
Sahib's bullets flew over him. A great favourite with 
the schoolboys, he delighted to relate his adventures at 
the taking of Seringapatam in 1799, when Tippoo was 
killed. He was in the same regiment as John Lourie, 
' Hardgate Street. At pension time, when Willie got 
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fou, he got very excited, and went through military 
exercises with his stick, crying out, "Gold and glory, 
my boys ! " He was a great divert on these occasions. 

Robert Mather, whose by-name was the " Lang Skate 
o' Gala Water," was a curious character in his day in the 
Nungate. He was a flesher and dealer in calves. A 
farmer in the neighbourhood had bought a calf from 
him, which died the day after he got it home. The 
farmer came to him and wanted the money back. 
Robert replied, " Oh, friend, bargain's — bargain," which 
came to be a by-word, and is still kept up by old people 
to this day in like cases, viz. — " Like Robert Mather's 
calf, bargain's — bargain." A painter had painted a sign 
for him with a calf on it, which was so unlike any of 
the species that a wag wrote across it — " This is Robert 
Mather's calf." His shop was at the east end of the 
bridge. 

Nungate used long ago to be inhabited by a number 
of respectable families, many of them old farm-servants; 
but now it is in a great part an Irish colony, and very 
unlike the Nungate of former days. 





OLD HADDINGTON AND THE 
MARKET CROSS. 

IMONG other old historical associations which 
Haddington can boast of is the fact that 
there was once a palace in the burgh, and 
that in it was born an old Scottish king, Alexander II., 
on St Bartholomew's Day, 24th August 1198. Tradi- 
tion has handed down that the site of the palace was 
where the County Buildings and Jail are now built. 
The ruins were taken down in 1833, and were of con- 
siderable extent and importance. Adam Neill in his 
Haddington County List of 1834 has given a fine 
woodcut of the ruins. They consisted of several ele- 
gant and well-proportioned Saxon pillars and arches, a 
vault and some arched passages communicating with 
them. They were without doubt the oldest buildings 
in the burgh. Mr Neill's woodcut should be repro- 
duced as a memorial of a very old building, and of 
Alexander II., King of Scotland. 

Many old erections, markets, fairs, customs, etc., now 
almost out of date and memory, in Haddington may 
perhaps interest readers. We will endeavour to note a 
few of them. 

" Mercat croces," in old Scotch burghs, have always 
been objects of interest either local or general. They 
seem to have been commonly considered a necessary 
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historical appendage to a royal burgh, testifying in 
many cases to its antiquity, and to the preservation of 
many traditional public events in by-gone times ; not 
to speak of royal proclamations which are kept up to 
the present time, and thus made patent to the public at 
large, by being affixed to market crosses. Many of the 
crosses in royal burghs in Scotland are excellent speci- 
mens of the artistic skill of olden times, while the 
renovated or newly erected ones display a refined taste 
very creditable to their designers. It may be interesting, 
now that a beautiful market cross has been presented 
to the ancient royal burgh of Haddington, by the liber- 
ality of the Messrs Bernards, brewers, Edinburgh, to 
notice some particulars about its old cross — not the 
worn fir stick which long disgraced the respectability 
of the burgh, but the former stone cross, a handsome 
structure in its day. 

It is almost impossible at the present time to tell the 
date when a " mercat croce " was first erected in 
Haddington, but it is very probable that a cross was 
first erected during the reign of David I., in the twelfth 
century. It is possible, however, that a search of the 
burgh Council books may throw some light on the sub- 
ject, which must be a congenial task to a local learned 
antiquarian mind. The old stone cross stood in the 
High Street, nearly opposite the bottom of the Fish- 
market Close, opposite the shop of Mr Aitchison, baker. 
It had a square basement, with four steps, surmounted 
by a round stone pillar as thick as a man's waist, with 
the figure of an animal of some doubtful species, not 
unlike a monkey, on the top of it, and was about twelve 
feet high from the causeway to the top. The cause of 
its demolition and subsequent removal came to pass in 

G 
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the following way about the year 181 1. Two Hadding- 
ton youths — James Fairbairn and Frank Oliver — along 
with an English artisan, had got on the " spree " one 
summer night, and early in the morning had lain down 
on the steps of the cross to enjoy a rest or perhaps a 
sleep. A wager was laid that the Englishman would 
not climb to the top of the cross and bring down the 
" puggie." After sundry attempts, he accomplished the 
feat, and brought down the "puggie" — and himself; 
but in doing so the rickety pillar gave way, and fell 
down, breaking into numerous fragments, which, like 
Johnnie Fife's waistcoat, "would not mend." The 
Town Council of the day in its wisdom put up the late 
wooden post in its stead as the cross of the royal burgh 
of Haddington, and changed it to a new site. The 
mutilated stone " puggie " was long in the possession of 
the late Henry Shiells, tobacconist. It is probably in 
existence yet, and if so, should be preserved as a relic 
of olden times. During the reign of Edward VI. of 
•England, the country was called on to resist the in- 
vaders, and it was ordered among other things by a 
royal proclamation "that all fencible men betwixt 
sixteen and sixty should appear at the Marcat Crosses 
of Haddington, Dunbar, and North Berwick weile 
boddin in feir of war." When Mary Queen of Scotland 
was married to the Dauphin of France in 1558, the joy- 
ous event (thought so at the time) roused the loyal and 
venerable Knight of Lethington — Sir Richard Maitland 
— who composed an epithalamium of six stanzas on 
the occasion. The third is as follows : — 

All burrows touns, ever ilk man, you prayis, 
To make bainfires, fairseis, and clerk playis, 
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And thro' your rewis, canels, dance and sing ; 
And at your Cross gar wine rin sundrie ways 
As was the custom in our elders' days, 
When they made triump for ony thing ; 
And all your stairs with tapestrie gar hing. 
Castles, shoot g^ns ! shippis and galayis, 
Blaw up your trumpets and on your drums ding. 

Haddington is the "burrows toun" here alluded to. 
In a proclamation issued by Queen Mary and Darnley 
from Dunbar, dated i6th March 1565, the following 
passage is met with : — 

And their Majesties (on their way to Edinburgh), God willing, 
being of purpois to be Haddington this nixt Sonday, the 17th day 
of March instant, ordainis theirfor letteris to be direct to officiaris 
of armes to pass to the mercat cross of the said burgh of Hadding- 
ton, and utheris places neidful, and thair be open proclamation 
in thair Majesties name and authority command and chargeable, 
etc., as aforesaid, and to attiend and pas furthwart with thair 
Majesties to wart their hienesses burgh of Edinburgh or uther 
place as thai salbe commandit, conforme to the said proclamations 
past thairupon of befoir, under the pane of tynsale of lyff, landis, 
and gudis. 

In 1 573, the following order by the Council is found: — 
" The Town Council ordained Adam Wilson, younger, 
to buy and bring hame ane puncheon of claret wine for 
a propine to the Regent, to be pitched at the Mercat 
Croce, with a dozen of torches and the spice, and to be 
allowed for the puncheon xxij £.*' And in old times 
the Cross was the rallying place for the burgesses to 
assemble when they were summoned to fight the Eng- 
lish in the border raids. 

The above extracts show that the Market Cross of 
Haddington was of some importance in the history of 
the country. In later times, we find that in 18 10 it 
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was agreed by the Town Council of Haddington, in 
order to show that their loyalty continued unabated, 
that the king's birthday on 4th June should be celebrated 
as formerly, and that the burgesses should be regaled 
with wine and toddy at the cross at the town's expense. 
The lamp-posts, &c., were all dressed with laburnum, 
lily-oaks, bays, &c. A bonfire of logs, roots, and 
branches of trees, &c., collected weeks before the king's 
birthday by the apprentices and school-boys of the 
town, from the Long Planting, Thieves' Dykes, &c., for 
a number of years took place at the cross, but the bon- 
fire was afterwards removed to the Sands as a fitter 
place. The roar of small cannons, pistols, and guns 
discharged, the cracking of squibs, &c., kept up to a 
late hour at night, caused no small commotion in the 
quiet burgh. This old practice of drinking the king's 
health at the cross was continued to a late date, down 
to about 1832, when it was abolished. At Queen 
Victoria's marriage, however,- in February 1840, the 
magistrates, council, and burgesses turned out in large 
numbers and drank her health at the cross in a very 
enthusiastic manner. Mr Thomas Lea was then 
provost. 

A barbarous custom called the " cat and barrel " was 
long kept up by the Carters' Society, and took place 
at the cross, on their race-day in July. A cat was con- 
fined in a dryware cask containing soot, and hung at 
the end of a beam fixed to the top of the cross. Each 
rider was armed with a wooden mell, and rode at 
full speed under the barrel, and gave it a blow with his 
mell, which operation was continued until the barrel 
was staved. The poor frightened cat on its release was 
pursued by the assembled crowd, and was very often 
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trampled to death. The magistrates felt it their duty 
to put a stop to this barbarous custom ; but the carters, 
as long as their *' play " existed, continued to ride their 
" Bassies " for three times in a circle opposite the cross, 
which terminated the horsemanship of the Carters' Race- 
Day. 

The steps of the cross afforded a resting place for 
country girls, hinds' wives, &c., with their heavy baskets 
of butter and eggs, after a long walk in a warm summer 
morning. They were also a meeting place for town 
blackguards, beggars, and vagrants of all kinds, who 
seemed, through old custom, to have acquired a pre- 
scriptive right to the use of them. This may have been 
a reason why the magistrates and council did not 
resuscitate the old cross. All royal proclamations and 
written legal documents requiring publicity were, and 
still are, affixed to the cross. It was always the custom 
to proclaim the two public yearly fairs of St Peter's and 
Michaelmas by the town-officers before witnesses at the 
cross. At these fairs at one time, the High Street was 
lined with pedlars, chapmen, and gingerbread krames 
or stalls, from the cross to the Tolbooth, on both sides 
of the street ; but they have long ago become extinct, 
and St Peter's and Michaelmas fairs of Haddington 
have now become matters of history. 

The juggs stood at the cross, and were judicially used 
for putting offenders in for punishment. The last per- 
son that was put in was a servant of David Gourlay's, 
distiller. High Street, for stealing aqua-vitae from his 
master, in 1785. Punch once facetiously remarked that 
persons sitting with their legs in a wooden frame or the 
juggs were like children in the wood. 

The Old Tron was a large ugly wooden erection use 
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for weighing packs of wool, cheese, lint, tallow, hides, 
&c. It stood nearly opposite the shop now occupied 
by Mr Thomas Smith, grocer, in High Street, and 
directly in front of the George Inn. In the days of 
posting it was very much in the way of carriages draw- 
ing up at the inn door, and was a source of much annoy- 
ance. It was said that the pillars were cut through one 
night, and it fell down and was never put up again. 
Mr Sang at that time occupied the George. The 
customs or dues of the Tron were long ago paid in 
kind as well as money. Every pack of wool weighing 
8 to 9 stones paid a fleece and twelve shillings Scots. 
Every stone of cheese, lint, &c., one shilling Scots. 
" Tauch " or tallow, four pennies. Every ox or cow 
hide, six pennies. The old dues of the Tron are still 
kept up in the new custom table, although there has 
been no Tron for eighty years and more. 

The butter, egg, and poultry market was held every 
Friday morning opposite the cross, on the ringing of 
the town bell. A large, respectable assemblage of 
buxom country wives and lassies it was, with their 
clean, trig dresses, and baskets covered with white cloths. 
Fresh eggs, and sweet butter rolled up in " dokin " 
leaves, were then to be had at a moderate price, as well 
as young chickens and ducks, and turkeys and geese 
for the Christmas time. The bailies frequently visited 
the market, with their officer and weights, to weigh the 
butter, and often took possession of what was much de- 
ficient in weight, which was distributed among the poor. 
The same duty, to weigh butter, bread, &c., and inspect 
meal, is still part of a bailie's duty, but it has long ago 
fallen into desuetude. The Friday before Eastern's 
''t'en (9th February) was a great day for the sale of 
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cocks, and many an old Haddingtonian spent some 
shillings for them, both for the table and for the old 
custom of cock-fighting on Pastern's E'en. It is related 
of Mr James Pringle that he bought a couple of cocks 
the Friday before Pastern's E'en for over fifty years. 
The butter, egg, and poultry market, like others, is now 
entirely out of existence, grocers' shops and cadgers 
having entirely altered the trade. 

The vegetable market was also held at the cross, not 
only on Pridays, but also on Tuesdays long ago. The 
fish market was held opposite the Black Bull and 
Crown Inns. It was supplied by fish-dealers with carts 
from Dunbar, Cockenzie, and Prestonpans. Many will 
still recollect Jenny Pow and her gudeman, Davie 
Hastie. Jenny "wore the breeks" when Davie got 
" fou " — a frequent occurrence. She used to order him 
out of her presence, and confine him, a very wholesome 
punishment, which might be well practised now-a-days« 
Jenny was a woman of a strong nerve. She often 
brought in smuggled salt below her fish, but it was some* 
times seized by the Excise. Old Peter Carse, a charac- 
ter in his day, went through the town, on the arrival of 
the fish-cart, crying " Caller baddies and cod, new come 
in." He blew through a "nout's" horn, and it was 
said that his clear voice and sonorous blast could have 
been heard from the Custom Stone to the West Port. 

The arrival and departure of the mail coach was a 
great daily occurrence. Drawn up at the George Inn 
to change horses, many anxious hangers-on, during the 
days of Wellington and " Bonny," were present to hear 
the news of battles from the guards or passengers in the 
coach, not to speak of the events of a Derby or a St 
Leger race. 
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The Haddington fairs were also grand events, but they 
also are gone. They were given, disponed, or granted 
to the provosts, bailies, council, burgesses, and com- 
munity, in a royal charter, by James VI., in 1624, and 
ratified by the Parliament of Charles I., in 1633, and 
were to continue for eight days. The summer, or St 
Peter's fair, was held in July. Michaelmas, or Mid- 
summer one, was held 29th September. Rows of stands 
and kraims, with all descriptions of merchandise, from 
gingerbread to cloth, shoes, and handsaws, reached from 
the Tolbooth to the cross on both sides of the street, 
and lots of shows, merry-go-rounds, hobby-horses, &c. 
The schools were all vacant that day, and a consider- 
able influx of country folk came into the town. Long 
ago two fields in Newton Port, known by the name of 
the Crofts, were the place where the fair for horses, cows, 
&c., was held, and until lately the town-officer, by 
authority of the magistrates, and especially of Bailie 
George Amos, opened the gates of the fields and pro- 
claimed the fair. Since no fairs are in existence, this 
right may now perhaps be lost. We find a notice 
in the Town Records as far back as 1676, that the 
horse and ** nout " market was removed from the West 
Port to the Crofts. 

It was the custom long ago for shoemakers to 
come every Friday from Tranent, Seton, Prestonpans, 
and Cockenzie, to sell their shoes on boards opposite Mr 
Brook's and Mr Cowan's shop (Johnnie Fife's in those 
days). We find that in 1784 an altercation took place 
between the "outlanders" and the Cordiners of 
Haddington, always a pugnacious race. The Cordiners 
exacted £1, is. of entry and tenpence per quarter for 
the privilege of selling shoes, and in default of the pay- 
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ment of this exaction, their shoes were poinded and 
carried off without any warrant whatever. No shoes 
have been sold on the streets for at least thirty or forty 
years past. 

An erection called the hay weights, long used for 
weighing hay, straw, bark, &c., stood where the old oat 
and barley markets were held. It was a high, ugly 
edifice, covered with tiles, and supported on large 
wooden pillars. It was taken down about 1822, and 
the present weights substituted. 

There was a narrow lane long ago, running from the 
George Inn Wynd to the old Tolbooth, and probably 
from Birley s Wa's to the west end of Mr Brook's pro- 
perty, betwixt the houses on the High and Back Streets ; 
parts of it cafi still be traced. We find from old records 
that in 1 532 and also in 1 572 the Town Council ordained 
that watchmen should be engaged at the town's ex- 
pense to watch nightly on the Tolbooth-head from nine 
hours at night to four the next morning, and their fee 
to be six pennies each night, off the comnion good at 
the will of the bailies. It appears to have been thatched 
at one time, for we find in 1539 the Council think it 
expedient "to complete the knock (clock) house, and 
the slating of the Tolbooth this year, and the laif (rest) 
to be left quhile they be farther advised." In 1559, the 
Council ordered the treasurer to beit and mend all the 
fauts of the Tolbooth. It continued in its ruinous 
state until the townhouse was rebuilt in 1742, so much 
so, that the Council had to meet in Provost Lauder's 
house. The south side was rebuilt in 1825, and the 
present elegant spire, one hundred and fifty feet high, 
is from a design by Gillespie Graham, architect, Edin- 
burgh. The old steeple was a very antiquated thing, 
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in the old Dutch round style. The clock in it was 
completely worn out. The new one cost ;£300, and was 
made by Clerk of Edinbui^h. The north side was re- 
built in 1850. The meal and salt markets were where 
the west end of the Assembly Rooms was built in 1788. 
Tibbiedale extended from the meal market to the 
West Port, and is now called Court Street. 





OLD BURGHAL POSSESSIONS, 

HE burgh of Haddington at one time, and 
from an old date, possessed a large portion 
of the Gladsmuir lands, with the wood, coals, 
and other minerals thereon and therein. They were 
granted to the burgh by David I., and confirmed by a 
royal charter of James VI. ; and again by the Parlia- 
ment of Charles I. The lands comprehended Clay 
Barns^ the Teuchit Muir (now Nairns's Mains), as far 
west as Hodges, Gladshot, Barberfield, Liberty Hall, 
Coalburn, Heathery Hall, &c. The Loanings, or Ran- 
feglans Acres, ran along the post-road from Smail's 
Pond to Spring Gardens entry, or Common Loan. Up 
to one hundred and fifty years ago or more, the Glads- 
muir lands were all muir, and were held as a commonty 
for the burgesses of Haddington. In process of time it 
was feued out in parcels at nominal rents to different 
people, who, after enclosing and improving them, were 
allowed to keep them. A great part of them fell either 
by purchase or encroachment into the hands of Mr 
Buchan of Letham, the proprietor of Clerkington, and 
others. The last portion of the lands, viz.. Liberty 
Hall, with a row of houses, and fifteen acres of good 
land at Samuelston Loanhead, were sold and passed 
out of the town's hands in 1836, to help to pay off debt 
incurred by the coal speculation of 1826. Provost 
Dickson, in 1750 and 1758, is said to have managed the 
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Gladsmuir lands much to his own advantage. A large 
stone, called the Haddington stone, stands a little to the 
west of Letham Mains (formerly called Rotten Raw) 
stackyard, and still marks the boundary of the Hadding- 
ton lands. The Haddington carters long ago were wont 
to turn out their horses on Sundays and holidays to 
graze on the Gladsmuir commonty. 

The Loanings were exchanged with Governor Hous- 
toun of Clerkington for M^Call's Park, late Mr Dods's 
nursery, and now occupied by Knox's Memorial Build- 
ings, acre for acre, which was a good bargain for the 
town. The tradesfolk of Haddington long ago did not 
scruple, when they wanted wood, to go out to Gladsmuir 
and cut down trees, which they called Gladsmuir maho- 
gany. Coal was tried to be got more than three 
hundred years ago, viz., in 1531, when it was ordained 
by the Council ** That ale the laif of the common gude 
was to be wared on the wynning of a coal-pit at Glads- 
muir, and to nae other use, and if need be the town to 
be taxed for mair money." It would appear that the 
wynning was not successful, for we find that in 1675 
borings were made at Rotten Raw (Letham Mains), and 
again in 1748, 1757, and 1793, by a coal company. 
Coal was found at Clay Barns, twenty inches to three 
feet thick. The last attempt to get coal was in 1826. 
The seam was found to be only eighteen inches thick, and 
on account of its thinness had to be abandoned, after 
costing the town ;^i8oo for boring operations, and the 
building of a row of colliers' houses at Liberty Hall, 
which were sold with the land to Mr Ainslie of Elvings- 
ton. This was the end of the town's Gladsmuir pro- 
perty. A Gladsmuir Bailie was yearly appointed by 
the Council to look after the property, which custom is 
still kept up by the Town Council. 
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During the time the military lay in Haddington 
Barracks, reviews and mock battles often took place 
between the regulars and the volunteers on the Teuchit 
Muir — between two and three thousand men being 
frequently mustered on these field-day occasions. 

Haddington, although an inland town and five miles 
from the sea, possessed also by royal charter from 
David I. the anchorage and port of Aberlady, with right 
of road forty feet wide from the West Port to the 
haven. The port, or haven, was described in the old 
charter to be at the' mouth, and in the " Bassome " of 
the Peffer Water. A large house, called the Hadding- 
ton House, was attached to it. During the occupation 
of Haddington successively by the English and French 
in 1540 and 1550, the haven of Aberlady was a place 
of some consequence, as troops and implements and 
material of war were landed there for the defence or 
assault of Haddington. Forts were erected by the 
English at Aberlady and Luffness to protect the 
haven, and were demolished when peace came in 
1 551. A quiet trade in smuggling contraband spirits, 
Stc, was done at the port long ago, and up to the 
end of the last, and beginning of the present cen- 
tury; and no doubt many an anker of brandy and 
gin, or rundlet of claret, during the intimacy and 
intercourse between France and Scotland, has in this 
way found its way into the cellars of merchants and 
burgesses of Haddington. The port was never one of 
much consequence. Small vessels only could come in 
and be delivered when the tide was back. Two small 
sloops, the Perseverance (Captain Leonard Thomson), 
and the Eliza (Captain Sadler), for long went to Leith, 
and returned with manure for the farmers. The tanners 
of Haddington used to import bark, and the merchants 
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guano, linseed cake, &c. The opening of the North 
British Railway knocked the trade completely up. The 
shore dues were generally let at £2 or ;^3 per year. 
The burgh possessing only a servitude of road over the 
sands to the point or mouth of Peffer, was of a little value, 
and the port was sold to the Earl of Wemyss ini 1845. 

The old Scotch burgh custom of " Riding the 
Marches" was long kept up by the Magistrates and 
Council of Haddington. The perambulation of the 
marches of the Gladsmuir lands, and to the port of 
Aberlady, was a great event in its day. The last riding 
may have been about 1820. The Provost, Magistrates, 
Council, and burgesses, on horseback and in chaises, 
with the town's officers, went first to Gladsmuir, and 
perambulated the marches, and knocked down all en- 
croachment of palings, &c. ; and afterwards went to 
Aberlady, and rode round a large rock, called the 
" King's Kist," at the mouth of Peffer. They afterwards 
baited their horses, and dined at John Tait*s Inn, at the 
expense of the town. Cockle pies were always a stand- 
ing dish at the dinner. A supper in John Lamb's Inn, 
in Kilpair Street, ended the day's " ploy." The present 
wide road from Haddington to Aberlady still remains 
as evidence of the forty feet road which the burgh had 
right to. In some places where it was narrower, the 
old burgesses used to dismount, and tear down part of 
the wall or fence, and before witnesses proclaim their 
right to the full breadth of forty feet. 

Thirty years ago a trade was carried on by women 
and boys bringing cockles, whelks, and mussels from 
Peffer Sands to Haddington for sale. "Cockles and 
mussels, alive, alive, O ! " was often called in Hadding- 
ton streets. This trade is now defunct 
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THE TYNE AND ITS ^'SPATES." 




LTHOUGH the Tyne has been named by a 

country poet, the " gentle Tyne," yet it is a 

matter of history that it has often been very 

turbulent, and caused much damage in property and 

loss of life, by its sudden and great risings. 

In 1358 an extraordinary inundation took place. 

The Nungate was swept away. Fordoun relates an 

anecdote of one John Birley, whose house was flooded, 

but having made a raft, got it fixed to the Nungate 

Bridge, and clung safely until he was removed. He 

sung out, 

" Row we merrily, 
Well done, John Birley." 

On St Ninian's Day, 27th September 142 1, it suffered 
greatly by another inundation. On the 4th October 
177 s, the Tyne rose seventeen feet, and laid the town 
under water. Again in September 1846, it rose to a 
great height, and flooded the Nungate, and all the lower 
part of the town, as far up as Sidegate Lane, and the 
Custom Stone. 

Our present purpose is to write a few notes as to the 
great floods of 1775 and 1846. They are not, however, 
to be compared in extent to the great floods of Moray- 
shire in August 1829, so vividly described by Sir 
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Thomas Dick Lauder, who propounds a very plausible 
theory for their cause. He says the prevalence of 
westerly winds had produced a gradual accumulation of 
vapour, somewhere to the north of the island, and the 
column being suddenly impelled by a strong north- 
easterly blast, was driven towards the south-west. Now 
something of the same sort must have happened in the 
floods of 1775. The Tyne rises in a south-west direc- 
tion from Haddington, and is fed by branches mostly 
from the south. A tremendous water-spout is said to 
have burst suddenly, which fell mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gifford Water, and rolled down to the great 
terror of the inhabitants. It is curious to note how 
certain striking events become associated in dates with 
the history of individuals. For instance, Tibbie Instant, 
an old Haddington woman, used to tell -that she was 
six years old, the year of the Flood. Tibbie lived in 
the Nungate, and was put into a "kist" for safety, which 
floated on the top of the water. Old Mr Peter Martine 
used to say that nobody could mistake his age, as he 
was born in the week of the Flood, which event is 
recorded on the plate at the Custom Stone. The 
generation of the year of the flood have now all passed 
away, but some old traditional stories have been handed 
down. In the Haugh, the wooden Chinese bridge 
below the Sting Dam sluice was swept away, and the 
remains of it was found on Tyninghame sands. The 
damhead at Lang Cram was swept away. The Lauder- 
dale aisle in the old cathedral was filled with water, and 
the leaden coffin containing the remains of John Duke 
of Lauderdale was shifted out of its place — a just retri- 
bution, as old people averred, for his sins and iniquities, 
ere being ** no peace for the wicked." An old pear 
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tree in Gimmersmills garden still remains, to the top of 
which Mr Forrest, the then proprietor, and Robert 
Davie, dyer in Haddington, had to climb, and remained 
on the tree until next morning. One of the mills was 
carried away. Lennoxlove, Clerkington, and Amisfield 
grounds were much injured, and much corn was carried 
down to the sea and lost. Carts off the wheels, with 
hens sitting on them, were swimming in the High 
Street, as far up as Nannie Moffat's public-house, next 
the Tolbooth Wynd. Tibbiedale was flooded also, 
Myles Burn having overflowed its banks, and the water 
ran down Clark's Entry. A sheet of water stretched 
from Lang Cram, and covered St Ursula's meadow, the 
West and East Haughs, Mill Wynd, and Poldrate. 
Happily this flood happened in the afternoon, and no 
lives were lost. To commemorate the event, a plate 
was put up at John Hume's house at the Custom Stone, 
with the following inscription : — " On the fourth day of 
October 1775, the River Tyne at 3 o'clock afternoon, 
rose to this plate. Quod Non Noctu, Deo Gratias, 
Nemo Enim Periit." 

The last remarkable flood occurred in September 
1846, and being during harvest, much grain was again 
lost The Tyne rose rapidly to the corner of the Custom 
Stone, and as far up as Sidegate Lane, as in the old 
flood of 1775. The Nungate, and the lower parts of the 
town were under water, as well as Gimmersmills, the 
Eastgate-End, St Martin's churchyard, and as far east 
as Amisfield Park wall, which being broken down in 
several places, allowed the pent-up water to escape. 
The depth of water along Gimmersmills orchard wall 
was five feet, one of the Magistrates having ridden along 

H 
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it on horseback. Tyne House (Miss Wilkie's) was sur- 
rounded most part of the day. Millfield Lands, and 
the Haughs, were one sheet of water. The distillery 
grounds suffered much damage. The tenant of the 
West Mill had a cow carried down. The rushing of the 
impetuous flood over the damhead at Lang Cram, and 
Gimm^rsmills, was terrifically grand. The Nungate and 
Abbey Brigs, old veterans, stood bravely out, while 
newer erections, including the new railway bridge at 
Linton, with its lofty middle pier, were swept away. 
Many a country bridge over bums and rivulets was 
much shaken, and a general repair of them had to be 
made, entailing a heavy expense on the county. 

Although the Tyne is a small river, and not rapid in 
its course, yet it is of considerable commercial value, 
there being upwards of twenty com and other mills on 
it and its tributaries, also several extensive works, such 
as Messrs Bemard's makings, and Mr Coalston's tan- 
yard. Its banks are adorned with much natural beauty, 
and with old castles and mansion houses of historical 
interest, such as Tynninghame, Lennoxlove, Stevenson, 
Clerkington, Coalston, Yester, Hailes, and Crichton 
Castle, &c. Sir Walter Scott did not think it beneath 
his notice, when he described Marmion's course to Holy- 
rood through Humbie and through Salton Wood to 
Crichton Castle. 

" That castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne." 

The county poet, Richard Gall, has, in his address to 
Haddington, sung the praises of Tyne in the following 
sweet lines : — 
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Sweet Tyne ! while thus thy streamlet plays, 
An' sparkles bright in siller rays, 
How bonny are thy banks an' braes 

Through simmer's prime ! 
They claim the musing minstrel's lays, 

An' thoughts sublime. 

Yes, down thy banks, ance on a day, 
Aft Saltoun's sons wad musing stray. 
Whan freedom fanned the kindling ray 

O patriot fire, 
An' eke the muses went to play 

Their gleesome lyre. 

As fine a piece of river scenery as can be seen any- 
where, is to be found on the Gifford or Coalston water, 
from Slateford downwards, to the old mill of Coalston. 
A walk there on a fine summer evening will afford 
much pleasure, and amply repay its length. The finely 
wooded banks, irr^^Iarly broken with red freestone 
strata, amid a mass of foliage, will to an appreciative 
mind afford much delight. The beautiful vale of Yester, 
with "Goblin Hall," is also well worth a visit. The 
Tyne affords excellent trout fishing, its produce being 
known as of first-class quality. As Linton Linn has 
now been cut down to allow grilse and salmon to get up 
from the sea, the Cascade at Amisfield should be altered, 
or cut down, to allow these fish to reach the upper 
parts of the river. The upper proprietors and lovers of 
the rod should make a movement to attain this object, 
which is now much facilitated by a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment on the Fishery Laws. 




"COAL AND CANDLE." 

N the 1 8th day of May 1593, Haddington was 
nearly consumed by fire. Tradition affirms 
that a careless maid-servant, who had put 
clothes to dry too near the fire, had ignited them, and 
so caused this dire conflagration. Many of the houses 
in the town at that time were made of wood and 
thatched, and would the more easily bum. The 
calamity is thus noticed in the town*s records : — " On 
the 23d of May the Town Council thought good that 
the Provost (probably Sir William Seton of the Barns) 
and Mr James Carmichael, minister of Haddington, 
should travel with the king's majesty and council and 
other noblemen' for support to repairing the burgh, 
presently destroyed upon the 1 8th May instant, Thomas 
Spottiswood and Paul Lyle to ride with the provost 
and minister's first voyage." The following entry in 
the Council records shows the success of the minister 
and provost's mission : — " December 8th, — The collec- 
tion which was given by the City of Edinburgh to those 
who had their houses and geir burned within the burgh 
in May last, was ordered for distribution^" 

It was from the circumstance of this great conflagra- 
tion having happened, that the following rhyme and 
warning, called " Coal and Candle," was instituted : — 

A* gude men-servants where'er ye be, 
Keep coal and can'le for charitie, 
In bakehouse, brewhouse, barn, and b)Tes, 
It's for your sakes, keep weel your fires ; 
Baith in your kitchen and your ha', 
Keep weel your fires, whate'er befa' ; 
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For oftentimes a little spark, 
Brings mony hands to meikle wark ; 
Ye nourices that hae bairns to keep, 
Tak' care, ye fa' na o'er sound asleep ; 
For losing o' your gude renown. 
And banishing o' this burrow town. 
It's for your sakes that I do cry, 
Take warning by your neighbours by." 

The name of the author has not been handed down. 

From 1573 down to within thirty years ago, "Coal 
and Candle " was proclaimed by the town-crier every 
night except Sunday, from Martinmas to Candlemas. 
After ringing his bell at eight o'clock, he commenced 
in a sing-song chant to cry it continuously through the 
principal streets of the town, which occupied half an 
hour or so. During the first two or three nights he was 
followed by a crowd of children. 

Whenever " Coal and Candle '* was heard, it was the 
signal for the youngsters of the family to go to bed. 
Old Haddingtonians will still recollect Willie Baird, 
the town-crier. He performed his task in excellent 
style and with taste, giving the principal words great 
emphasis and expression. He was succeeded by John 
Sinclair, who cried it for many years. 

The last crier was William Souness. They were all 
town-officers. The perquisite allowed was a pair of 
shoes, but other odds and ends used to be added. 

It is a pity that the calling of such an interesting relic as 
" Coal and Candle," two hundred and fifty years old at 
least, should have been given up. Old Haddingtonians 
much regret its discontinuance, as it was associated with 
their earliest days, and had become quite historical. It 
would be a very popular move if the present rulers of 
the burgh would take means to resuscitate it. 



THE HADDINGTON GOAT. 




OW the burgh of Haddington in olden times 
adopted the Goat as its seal, or coat-of-arms, 
is a point which cannot be satisfactorily- 
cleared up at the present day ; but perhaps it was as 
appropriate at the time it was adopted as a black bear 
for Berwick, or a salmon for Peebles. Goats were no 
doubt very numerous, not only in patriarchal times, as 
we read in the Bible, but also in this country and in 
this locality, the rich valley of the Tyne affording them 
plenty of meat. Perhaps their domestic habits, and the 
fact of their supplying food for man by their milk and 
flesh, and raiment by their skins and hair, suggested the 
idea of the burgh of Haddington immortalising them as 
its coat-of-arms. Now, however, perhaps a dozen could 
not be collected in the whole of East Lothian, although 
the old tenants of the farm of HoUandside, some sixty 
years ago, used to stock Traprain Law with them. 

In the time of Alexander, the barker (or tanner), who 
is the first-mentioned provost of the burgh in 1296, it is 
probable, although not certain, that the goat was first 
adopted as the coat-of-arms of the burgh, and has con- 
tinued down to the present day. The seal is kept by 
the Town Clerk as custodier, and it is his duty to affix 
it to all public burgh deeds and burgess tickets, whether 
honorary or not. The old seal was a plain, shabby 
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thing ; but a large and handsome one was suggested 
by William Waring Hay, Esq., of Newtonhall, an emi- 
nent antiquary of the county ; and in Provost More's 
time, in 1850, a new .one, engraved by Sclater, Edin- 
burgh, was got. It represents the goat in a climbing 
position on a tree, with the portrait of King David I. 
sitting on his chair of state, both on separate shields, 
with the inscription, "Sigillum Commune Burgi de 
Haddington," and "David Dei Gratia Rex Scottorum." 

Goats are good climbers ; here you see 
This active goat has climbed a tree. 
And on the top will sit and eat 
That bunch of leaves so green and sweet* 

A good painting of the goat, alongside of the portrait 
of old King David I., who first gave Haddington a 
charter in 1128, hangs in the sideroom of the Corn 
Exchange. It was put up at the expense of the late 
Provost More. A small burn which runs down the 
Dean from Harperdean, is called the Goat Burn ; and 
hence Goatfield, the property of Mr Adam Neill, Mr 
Hislop, and others, may have had its name. No doubt 
the goats would often pleasantly ruminate and eat the 
herbage and bushes on its banks. On the wall of the 
Town's Library, established by Mr John Gray, minister 
of Aberlady, in 171 7, a figure of the goat on a stone 
tablet was cut and put up in 1748, and it is still to be 
seen. It bears the inscription, ^ Bibliotheca Graiana, 
1738." There is also another on the Burgh School, 
which probably was put up at the same time. Neither 
of them displays much artistic taste, but are interesting 
relics of former times. There is likewise a figure of the 
goat on the west end of the Ball Alley, executed in 
somewhat better style. 
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The Magistrates' chains of office have the goat em- 
bossed on them. A story is told of an old Haddington 
bailie who could not fall asleep at night on high days 
or holidays, unless he had his chain of office round his 
neck, and hugged the goat to his breast. A very decent 
old member of the Shoemaker Corporation, named 
George Muirhead, now long dead, was called " The 
Goat," and took kindly to the name. 

Goats, within the present century, were kept as pets 
about the town and country, and old Haddingtonians 
will recollect the last one which frequented the George 
Inn yard in Blackwell's time. He was the last of the 
" Goths," and was of a large size, and of an ancient 
hoary aspect. He was a terror not only to all the 
bairns of the town, but to old and "orra" folk. He 
was a pawky, ill-contrived beast, and thought nothing 
of pouting and **lafting" folk. The "Dyer," an old 
Haddington character, had a mortal hatred to him, for, 
having fStrayed into his dye-house one day, he fell into 
one of the vats, and came out dyed bltie. On another 
occasion he pouted against him as he was coming home 
one night through Birley's Wa*s, knocked him over, 
and nearly "davered" him. The "Dyer" afterwards 
shunned him as much as possible. This famous goat 
died somewhat about the year 1828. 

A story is told of two Scotchmen who forgathered 
in New York. The one asked the other what part of 
Scotland he came from. He replied he came from 
Haddington, the birth-place pf John Knox. The other 
one said he would not believe him unless he could pro- 
duce some proof of what he said was true, and asked 
him the name of some place or fact in Haddington. 
The other replied, "D'ye ken Birley's Wa*s, and the 
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goat at the George Inn ?" The doubter was soon satis- 
fied, and no doubt the two heartily fraternised over a 
good jollification. The recollections of old associations, 
when pleasant ones, are always the source of happy 
feeling, and they must be the more so when individuals 
meet in a foreign land and can talk over scenes and 
stories of their native land and birth-olace. This remark 
recalls to the recollection of the writer an anecdote he 
has heard, and which also happened in the city of New 
York. A Haddington man laid a wager with another, 
that he would, by calling out some verses, soon discover 
whether any Haddington people were to be found in 
the city. He began to call out 

" A' gude men-servants where'er ye be, 
Keep coal and can'le for charitie, &c." 

In a short time several people appeared, all Had- 
dingtonians, and claimed kith and kin with the old 
Scotch burgh. We have no doubt the same or similar 
occurrences have often happened among the wide-spread 
and extensive colonies of the British empire. 




HADDINGTON IN THE WAR TIMES. 

In the year 1803, when Napoleon Bonaparte 
threatened to invade Great Britain, and a 
landing on our shores by the French was 
expected, the burgh of Haddington had its share of the 
"pomp and circumstance of war." In a short time it 
was made the station of a regular military encampment. 
Barracks were erected around the town to accommodate 
nearly two thousand troops. Old Haddington people 
to this day still speak of the " time of the barracks," 
which were the golden days for shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
innkeepers, &c., the great circulation of money doing 
much good to the bui^h. All classes in the county 
were animated with a strong burst of patriotism against 
the French, and almost all able-bodied men became 
soldiers, and enrolled themselves in fencible, volunteer, 
and yeomanry corps to resist the common enemy. 
Happily, " Bonny henned," and under the kindness of 
Providence his threatened invasion never took place. 
Had he come with his legions to invade our land, he 
and his forces would have met a hot reception. An 
extract from a review of the life of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, shows the spirit of the times ; — " For my own 
part," he says, " I wish the French would come and 
have done, for the people here keep up such a devil of 
a drilling that a sober-minded Christian can get no 
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peace for them. Gentlemen and clowns are at it from 
morning till night. The butler drills the footman with 
a cudgel in the servants' hall, and the cook instructs 
the flea-catchers with a ladle in the kitchen ; nay, the 
very cows and hogs at the approach of a hostile cur 
draw up in battle array, in imitation of the two-legged 
bumpkins who are sporting the exercise under every 
hedge in Annandale ! " Little boys caught up the 
enthusiasm of the time, and cried out, in knocking down 
a lot of nettles, " Down with the French." East Lothian 
was as forward as other counties in taking energetic 
measures to resist the enemy, as the probable landing 
was expected somewhere between Dunbar and Mussel- 
burgh, perhaps about Jovie's Neuck, or Aberlady Bay. 
A proclamation, dated July 7, 1803, was issued by the 
Earl of Haddington — then Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, Henry Davidson, Clerk, C.G.M. — in which the 
tenantry were enjoined to carry off the horses, corn, 
meal, and flour, and cattle of every description. The 
proclamation concludes as follows : — 

"To animate the inhabitants of this county to a 
strict observance of these duties, it is proper to inform 
them, that the first principle laid down by Government, 
is an indemnification, from the community at large, to 
the individuals for the value of all stock which may be 
removed in consequence of an invasion, if not restored 
to the respective owners ; as also, for whatever property 
may be destroyed by our arms to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy, provided the proprietor 
has come forward, and entered into such arrangements 
as are proposed to preserve it, either by personal at- 
tendance at the time, or otherwise in some mode of 
service at the moment of invasion. It must at the 
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same time be clearly understood, that no indemnifica- 
tion whatever will be allowed for the property of any 
person who is of an age and in a state of health to aid 
the public service, and whose name does not appear in 
the roll of his parish, for some one of the duties men- 
tioned in a plan transmitted by Government, and to be 
afterwards particularly communicated at the parochial 
meetings." 

Major-General Don, a gallant officer, who had seen 
active service in Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
when the French were routed in the battle of Alexandria, 
was in command at Westbams camp. He issued par- 
ticular orders of instructions for the yeomanry cavalry 
and regiments of volunteers in the county of Hadding- 
ton, in the event of the enemy landing at Dunbar or 
Musselburgh. Each man was ordered to carry sixty 
rounds of ball cartridge and two days' provisions in his 
knapsack, a particular account of which is narrated in 
Miller's " History of Haddington." General Don added 
much to the spirit and courage of the officers and men 
by telling them that they must dip their legs in the salt 
water, and receive the enemy at the point of the bayonet, 
and not allow them to land as the French allowed the 
British to land in Egypt. 

The Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Hay Mackenzie 
of Newhall first commanded the Haddington regiment 
of Volunteer Infantry, and was succeeded by Lord 
Sinclair of Herdmanston in 1805. The Volunteers con- 
tinued in force until 1808, when they were embodied as 
the Haddingtonshire Local Militia. The Haddington 
Volunteers consisted originally of five companies. There 
were three sets of barracks, viz., the cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, capable of lodging over one thousand nine 
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hundred men. The canteen was where Mr Hislop has 
now his coachworks. Mr James Roughead was barrack- 
master, and afterwards received from Government a 
similar appointment at Piershill. The daily drilling of 
nearly two thousand regular troops, besides the Volun- 
teer corps, in the fields around Haddington, including 
the Haugh, Lennoxlove, Amisfield, and Clerkington 
Parks, and the field-days at Teuchit Muir and Glads- 
muir, made a stir which Haddington may probably 
never see again. When the " Peace " came in 1814, the 
barracks, which were wooden huts, were sold and taken 
down. At the time of the peace, Jamie Newton, nick- 
named the " Coder," who kept a small shop at the 
Custom Stone, put up in his window the following 
notice : — " No more fighting, no more killing ; beef a 
groat (per lb.), meal a shilling (per peck)." 

Many curious characters flourished, and rare events 
took place in Haddington during the "time of the 
barracks." The presence of many officers of regiments 
of the line, whose lodgings were at Goatfield, and in 
houses in the town, infused a higher tone to the society 
and aristocracy of Haddington than formerly, which, 
after their removal, took a long time to sober down. 
Public and private balls were frequently given, which 
were numerously attended by the belles of the town and 
country. A certain " scarlet fever " mightily raged at 
the time, but it is understood that few conquests were 
made. Talented and respectable play-actors frequently 
visited the town, and had their theatre in the barn be- 
twixt the parish manses, in which the famous Stephen 
Kemble once performed. 

A class of men, known as "foragers," who provided 
the barracks with straw, corn, grass, rations, &c., had 
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many a tough battle to fight with officious sergeants 
and quarter-masters. David Common and George 
Amos were the chief of the class, and although both 
clever and active men in their way, could hardly stand 
their ground, and many a dispute had to be settled in 
Baillie's Hut, in the "Hole of the Wall," or Tom 
Clark's — all public-houses in the vicinity of the barracks. 
Fleshers and bakers often came in for a deal of abuse 
when the rations they supplied did not please discon- 
tented soldiers. On one occasion some soldiers tossed 
a baker of the town up in the air in a blanket, because 
his "tammies" had not pleased. The Haddington 
carters and carriers of that day enjoyed a monopoly in 
hires for cartage of rations, provisions, coal and candle, 
and munitions of war to the barracks. The old race of 
carters has now died out, and nothing like the characters 
of that day now exist. There were Huron, Clephen, 
Telford, and Tait, T.U., Tam Wilson, and Tam Wait, 
Keppies, Runcimans, Winton (" the Earl "), Richardsons, 
Brownhills, &c., all stalwart, "beanie" men. It is 
narrated of Tam Wait that he once took two carts of 
wool from Haddington to Kilmarnock, and brought 
back cheese for the merchants of Haddington within 
eight days — a remarkable feat in those days. They 
kept good horses, and made it a custom to give them 
young cut grass and an extra feed on the 4th of June 
(George HI.'s birthday). 

The old institution of newspaper clubs was in its 
glory in these exciting days, and many a backshop 
meeting took place on the arrival of the newspaper by 
Laidlaw's coach from Edinburgh, to hear the news read. 
It is recorded of a well-known candlemaker of the town, 
when he was reading the account of one of Wellington's 
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victories in the Peninsula, that a girl came into his shop 
wanting a penny candle, and he told her to come back 
after, for he could not be fashed at present The 
Edinburgh newspapers in these days were of small size, 
and cost sixpence — a striking contrast to the papers of 
the present day. Every year is thinning the ranks of 
the generation of " the time of the barracks," and in a 
short time the Haddington military station will be only 
remembered as a thing that has been. 






" OLD HADDINGTON " LADIES. 

ORD COCKBURN, in the "Memorials of 
his Time," narrates in delightful language 
the domestic manners and habits of old 
Scotch ladies of the better class of society. Dean 
Ramsay also, in his admirable " Reminiscences of 
Scottish Character," follows in the same strain, record- 
ing many a racy anecdote of ladies in the olden times. 
In the ancient burgh of Haddington, there lived some 
years ago many such worthy respectable family ladies 
whose manners and habits shed a lustre on the society 
in which they moved, and whose kind, affectionate, and 
friendly deeds will long remain fragrant in the recollec- 
tion of those who were privileged to know them. They 
formed, indeed, the aristocracy of Haddington. There 
were the Misses Donaldson of Sunny Bank, Misses 
Wilkie of Haddington House, Miss Clapperton, Miss 
Sawers, Miss Pegg>' Craig, Mrs Hunter, Mrs Ferme, 
Mrs Hislop, Miss Mary Maitland, and Miss Craw — with 
many others. 

Eighty years ago, Miss Jenny Halyburton kept, in 
Bothwell Castle in Hardgate Sireet, the principal 
school for young girls, and most of the old Haddington 
ladies received their first education there. The fact of 
having been at Miss Jenny's school formed a bond of 
love and friendship in future years among her scholars. 
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Miss Jenny, by all accounts, was a good teacher and 
much respected, but she was a strict disciplinarian, and 
any great neglect of lessons or misbehaviour was pun- 
ished by confinement for some time in Bothwell's 
kitchen. Miss Jenny was a member of an old East 
Lothian family now extinct, and related to the Haly- 
burtons of Eaglescairnie. Her brother " Sandie," life- 
renter of the farm of HoUandside, was the last of the 
name in East Lothian. 

Tea-parties were the great social gatherings among 
the Haddington ladies, and were one of the institutions 
of the time. They were grand affairs, and were far dif- 
ferent from the new-fashioned parties of the present 
day and generation. Invited at the early hour of five 
o'clock in a winter afternoon, the party assembled. 
Miss Peggy Craig's best tea, infused from a steaming 
urn on the table, with lots of home-baked bread and 
cakes, with the accompaniments of jelly, honey, &c., 
were relished as a hearty meal. The evening was spent 
in a hearty, sincere, and enjoyable flow of conversation 
about old stories in Miss Jenny's time, current and 
coming events in town and country, and news of " kith 
and kin " in home and foreign lands. Nothing de- 
lighted the youngsters of the family more than being 
brought in after tea, dressed in their best, and enjoying 
the stories and anecdotes of the ladies. 

The Misses Donaldson of Sunny Bank, and the 
Misses Wilkie of Haddington House, will be long 
remembered for their kind, friendly, and genial disposi- 
tions, and for their unostentatious and benevolent deeds 
of charity to the poor. 

An anecdote, worthy of a place in Dean Ramsay's 
book, is recorded of Miss Mary Maitland, sister of 

I 
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Colonel Maitland of Maitlandfield and Pogbie, and con- 
nected with the Lauderdale family. Miss Mary had an 
old Scotch aristocratic pride about her. When it came 
to be common for the shopkeepers of the town to be 
called " esquires," Miss Maitland was. very wroth, and 
used to exclaim, " Gude save us, folk canna spit owre 
the window noo for fear o' spitting on an ' esquire.* " 
It is related of another Haddington lady, at the time 
when burgh politics were running high, that she tackled 
a deacon (" who kent his wark ") of her husband's party 
who was refractory and shy. By dint of suavity she 
made him all right, and he voted with his old friends. 
Another old lady, of independent spirit, did not think it 
below her dignity to appear in person — accompanied 
with a lady friend — in the Sheriff Court as defender in 
a case for killing some game-cocks belonging to he 
neighbour (Dr Fyfe), which had trespassed into her 
garden and done damage. After a lengthened discus- 
sion and evidence as to the breed of the birds, the cock- 
fighting doctor came off second best. 

It was a custom for the ladies* servants to come and 
take home their mistresses from the tea-parties at eight 
o'clock. A meeting was therefore held in the kitchen 
until the ladies were ready to move, and no doubt much 
gossip took place. Each servant brought a well-cleaned 
glass lantern {Scottice, " a bouat ") with her to light her 
mistress home. The servant marched on some yards 
in advance to clear the way. The streets were lighted 
in those days with miserable oil lamps, that only served 
to make darkness visible. 

The old " Penny Ladies," or Haddington Female 
Society for Relief of the Poor, was long under the 
secretaryship of Mr Thomas Lea, and ably managed by 
Dr Cook. It dates its commencement from the begin- 
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ning of the present century. Almost all the old ladies 
of past generations were members of it, and in their 
visits among the deserving native poor of the town, 
afforded them much comfort by the monthly donations, 
besides distributing coals to them at Christmas or New 
Year. The yearly " coal sermon " was always looked 
forward to as a great event. Many eminent ministers 
came from a distance to preach it. It is to be hoped 
that such a valuable society as the " Penny Ladies " 
will long exist in the burgh. Menie Coach (Davie 
Gourlay's old housekeeper), an old Haddington woman, 
was long the " warner " to the ladies of their monthly 
visitations. A number of curious old characters were 
among the recipients of the " Penny Ladies' " charity. 
There were Nannie Cairncross, of famous memory, 
Tibbie Instant, Widow Cairny Betait, Lizzy Richard- 
son (" Clagham Lizzie "), Bet Dudgeon, Nell Marshall, 
Lewie Linton, Will Clephane, &c., &c. Bet Dudgeon 
was a curious character in her day. Come of rather 
better folk — her father having been Deacon of the 
tailors — she was a " proudfu' bodie." She kept a school 
for young children. Long and fickle words she could 
not understand, she told her scholars to pass them over 
as they were names of towns and of no consequence. 
Nell Marshall, or " Dog Nell," was a thrawn old 
woman. She had always one or two dogs — hence her 
name. A young gentleman, who, in his younger days, 
like his neighbours, used to annoy Nell and her dogs, 
came home after some years' travels in America. He 
met Nell one day and asked her if she knew him ; she 
quickly replied to him, " Ye wratch, have ye come back 
again." Another gentleman of the town sent her a 
present of some tobacco one day by his son ; Nell 
thanked him thus — " God bless his banes." 




"OLD HADDINGTON" BURGH 

ELECTIONS. 

HE municipal elections of the burgh of Had- 
dington in olden times were conducted in a 
style far different from those of the present 
day. The Municipal Reform Bill of 1833 entirely altered 
the former mode of election and constitution of Town 
Councils in all Scotch burghs ; and now the ballot has 
made still further innovations on old customs. The old 
set of the burgh of Haddington was conform to the 
"Act of Burghs, of the Scotch Parliament, dated at 
Edinburgh, loth July 1655." The Council consisted, 
when purged, of sixteen merchant Councillors, and nine 
tradesmen, or deacons of the crafts ; and when full at 
the annual election, of sixteen old merchants, and four 
new, chosen by the Council, and eleven tradesmen or 
crafts — in all thirty-one. After the election of Magis- 
trates, four merchants and two craft Councillors were 
purged off, to reduce the number to twenty-five. The 
Council always met three days before the election to 
make up the leet for Magistrates. Three Councillors 
were put on the leet for Provost; five for merchant 
Bailies ; and two for trade Bailies ; out of which leets 
the Provost and Bailies were chosen for the time 
being. 

When party politics ran high, obnoxious members 
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were sometimes purged off. For instance, at the elec- 
tion in October 1761, Provost Dudgeon, Dean of Guild 
Burton, and Treasurer Carfrae, who had only served 
one year, were purged off, contrary to usual practice. 
This proceeding was long known by the dignified name 
of the "damnable purge." Later cases have frequently 
occurred in the same way. The public proclaiming of 
the Provost and Magistrates at the Cross, and at a con- 
secrated stone in the inside of the east end of St Martin's 
Church in the Nungate, after the yearly election, was a 
grand affair. Marching in order, with their chains of 
office, they were preceded by the town-officers and piper 
in their ancient antique grey dress, with shouldered 
halberts, and followed by a crowd of town's folk and 
school-boys. The Town Clerk proclaimed the election 
of the Provost and Magistrates, along with the Nungate, 
Gladsmuir, and Burley Bailies, and ordered all the 
lieges to give due obedience to their orders in all respects, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment The conclusion 
was " God save the King," with cheers. 

It was the old custom for the Magistrates and Council 
to go to the Parish Church before the election, where a 
sermon was preached by one of the ministers. The 
writer of this recollects Dr Lorimer once preach- 
ing from 2 Chron. xix. 5-7, viz.: — "And Jehoshaphat 
set judges in the land throughout all the fenced cities 
of Judah, city by city ; and said to the judges. Take 
heed what ye do ; for ye judge not for man, but for the 
Lord, who is with you in the judgment. Wherefore, 
now let the fear of the Lord be upon you. Take heed 
and do it, for there is no iniquity with the Lord our 
God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts." The 
doctor, no doubt, fully enlarged on the duties and 
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responsibility of magistrates in his usual able and elo- 
quent manner, and no minister could do it better. Such 
duties and responsibilities are as applicable now as they 
were in the days of Jehoshaphat. This good old custom 
has fallen into desuetude in the burgh. 

The usual election dinner in the afternoon, paid for 
out of the town's funds, closed the " faction" of the year 
(with the exception of the convener's dinner on the 
Saturday). It was often a noisy affair, and an event 
long looked forward to by the deacons, &c. Robert 
Fergusson, in his humorous and clever poem on the 
Edinbui^h election, thus hits off the deacons — 

" The dinner done, for brandy Strang 
They cry to weet their thrapple, 
To gar the stamack bide the bang, 

Nor wi* its laden grapple. 
The grace is said — it's nae o'er lang ; 

The claret reams in bells ; 
Quoth deacon, * Let the toast round gang : 
Come, here's our noble sel's. 

Wed met the day.'" 

The kirking on the next Sunday from the library to 
the Parish Church, where cake, wine, and spirits were 
served forenoon and afternoon, as still kept up, closed 
the affair. A story is told of some of the deacons and 
their colleagues, who were very drouthy after the con- 
vener's dinner on the previous night, in place of going 
to the church, returned back to the library, and had a 
regular jollification with the left drink. One of the 
deacons stipulated with the Provost of the day that 
there should be always whisky and small-beer. The 
old custom of spice and wine, when traders were made 
burgesses and guild-brothers of the burgh, has now 
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fallen, into desuetude. By the old rule of the burgh 
and Dean of Guild Court, no persons could carry on 
business in the town unless they were entered burgesses 
and guild-brethren; old sailors and soldiers excepted, 
who were called " King's Freemen/' This grant was a 
bounty for their services to the country. Burgesses* 
sons entered at a small sum, but strangers had a con- 
siderable sum to pay. At the present time a payment 
of five shillings has to be made. The Dean of Guild 
for the time being was the head of the Court, and along 
with the Clerk, entered the new burgesses. A good 
number were generally made at a time, when a supper in 
one of the inns was provided, which was called " Spice 
and wine." 

Many a jovial meeting there was on the occasion of 
a making of burgesses. There was no Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act then. At one time it was the rule that to 
disobey the orders of the Provost incurred the depriva- 
tion of buigess-ship. 

The old dress of the town-officers, which was changed 
for the worse, at least in point of effect, in Provost Lea's 
time, demands notice as a relic of old times. The dress 
was made of a darkish grey coarse cloth. The coat or 
surtout was of the old-fashioned cut, with single collar 
and broad lappels, well trimmed with black braid, and 
mounted with large black buttons ; long waistcoat, 
short knee-trousers, black leggings, and cockades on 
the hats. George Cairns, Peter Currie, John Randale, 
Willie Baird (*' Bairdie "), Sandie Nicol, &c., were 
officers long ago. When in full dress, they looked 
quite dignified, and able and willing to uphold the 
authority of the magistrates. They assembled at the 
library every Sunday forenoon and afternoon, and 
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marched before the magistrates with shouldered halberts 
to and from the church. The magistrates were saluted 
by the officers at the church door, and were ushered by 
the head officer into their seat. The officiating minister 
always recognised their presence. It is recorded, how- 
ever, in Miller's History that on the 23d October 1738, 
the ministers refused to salute the magistrates as usual 
in the kirk after the blessing. The Treasurer was 
ordered to pay them no more stipend till, by their greater 
civility, they gave ground to reverse the act. Mr 
Patrick Wilkie and Mr Edward AUman were the 
uncourteous ministers. 

The Gladsmuir, Nungate and Burley Bailies were 
elected by the Council, as they still are. The former 
may now be said to be defunct. The Nungate Bailie 
was of old of no small importance. All small offences 
for disturbance of the peace and disputes betwixt parties 
were duly looked into and adjudicated upon. The 
duties of the Burley Bailies were to assess for damage 
done by trespass of cattle, &c., and the same rules as 
to tabled money were followed as in the Nungate pro- 
cedure before spoken of. Old Haddingtonians will still 
recollect the names of JohnWinton ("the Earl"), Simon 
Sawers, Robert Tait, George Kemp, &c., as having 
filled the offices of Gladsmuir, Nungate, and Burley 
Bailies. 

The burgh of Haddington could not be said to have 
been altogether a close one, as the trades' element 
entered largely into the constitution of it. There were 
seven deacons always in the Council, and two trades- 
men, who were called "Crafts Councillors," one of 
whom was elected Trades Bailie. Two deacons were 
thus excluded from being members of the Council, and 
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they were called " Ridden Deacons." The trades chose 
one of their number in the Council to be their convener, 
and many a hot faction took place and much money 
was spent to obtain the honour. " The Convener and 
the Nine" was always a toast at election dinners. 
They were called the "Bunch of Wands/' and gene- 
rally, like the flesh-market dogs, fought all on one 
side. 

It is perhaps interesting at the present time to note 
that the nine incorporated trades of Haddington in 
their best days numbered over two hundred and fifty 
members, who indirectly had a voice in parliamentary 
and municipal elections, and directly by their repre- 
sentative deacons at the Council Board. We find that 
the number of electors in the burgh in 1836, three 
years after the passing of the Reform Bill, was only 
two hundred and twenty-one. 

The old burgh system in its day brought out a 
number of curious characters which the present genera- 
tion have no experience of. Deacons and deacons* 
wives were "nae sma* drink" when a Parliamentary 
election came round. Every craft had their own stories 
and reminiscences of old election times, which were 
often rehearsed at their annual election meetings. A 
story was handed down in the Shoemaker Corporation 
that some deacons were once for a purpose invited to 
the Earl of Lauderdale's seat at Hatton, in Mid-Lothian, 
where they were handsomely treated for some days 
with the best of everything, and got port wine to their 
" parritch." 

The Corporations when in their glory were strong 
and important bodies. The weavers often numbered 
over forty members at their election — the skinners as 
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many. At a contested election for deacon in 1806, of 
the shoemakers thirty-five voted. James Donaldson is 
now the only remaining member. The whole nine 
Corporations are either defunct or nearly so. They 
served their time and generation, and have now become 
matter of history and old reminiscence. 





INCORPORATION OF BAXTERS 

OR BAKERS. 

NGLISH readers will possibly require to be 
told that the old Scotch name " Baxter " is 
the same as baker. 

The baxters or bakers of Haddington were one of the 
nine incorporated trades of the burgh, and returned a 
deacon to the Town Council. 

The Incorporation had a front seat in the Parish 
Church of Haddington before it was repaired, on which 
was the motto, " Bread is the Staff of Life." They were 
thirled to grind all their wheat at the town's mills, and 
were not allowed to buy flour, as is now the custom. No 
strange baker was allowed to sell bread in the town, a 
prohibition which, in these days of free trade, seems 
strange to the present generation. 

The Corporation, however, having been broken up 
after the Scotch Municipal Corporation Bill passed, the 
thirlage and prohibition fell to the ground. The Baker 
Corporation were not much given to strife in politics 
among themselves like some other of the crafts of Had- 
dington, but had always peaceable elections, and were 
like the flesh-market dogs who fought always on the 
same side, and more especially in the assize or fixing the 
price of bread. The Magistrates possessed the power of 
fixing the price of the loaf of bread, according to the 
rise or fall in the price of wheat in Haddington market. 
The town-officer with the tuck of drum went through 
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the burgh on Monday mornings, announcing that the 
price of the quartern loaf, which was 4 lb. 4 oz. in 
weight, was now altered, and that small bread, viz., 
penny rolls, &c., was to be sold in proportion. It was 
alleged, however, that the bakers did not weigh the 
small bread in proportion to the loaf, but weighed it 
according to their own discretion. Many a wrangle took 
place betwixt the bakers and the magistrates about the 
prices, the bakers wishing, for their own interest, a 
rise of one halfpenny a loaf, and the magistrates sticking 
up for the interest of the public. The following letter, 
in the possession of the writer, shows that the bakers 
looked well after their own interests. 

"Haddington, 22nd November 18 16. 

" To the Honourable the Provost and Magistrates of 

Haddington, 
*^ Gentlemen, — ^We, the undersigned members of the 
Incorporation of Bakers, conceive ourselves well entitled 
to a rise of at least one halfpenny upon the quartern 
loaf, in consequence of a considerable rise upon the 
price of wheat this day, the general average being near 
three shillings higher than last week. The quartern loaf 
in Edinburgh has now rose to one shilling and fourpence. 
— ^We have the honour to be, your most obedient servants, 

"William Hunter. 

" James Forrest. 

" George Hay. 

" Adam Todrick. 

" Thomas Wright. 

" James Goodale. 

" James Ramsay. 

" William Aitchison. 

" John Aitchison." 
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The letter was written by William Hunter, a worthy 
member of the Incorporation. He and the rest of the 
subscribers are now all dead. The crop of 18 16 was a 
very late and bad one, and bread became very dear. 

The Dean of Guild and his council had the power of 
going through the bakers* shops, and of weighing the 
bread to see if it was the requisite weight; if found 
light it was seized and given to the poor of the town. 

A great trade was done by the bakers when the 
military lay in the barracks. The loaves known by the 
name of " tammies " are not now known. " Winged 
rows," well-known breakfast bread, are also out of 
existence. On most of the bakers* signs, a wheat sheaf 
in the centre, supported by winged rows and dollar 
biscuits and butter " baiks," were the arms of the craft. 
Old Tam Wright was particularly alive to the keeping 
up the price, and could calculate to the 1 2th of a penny 
on the average. Nothing roused the old man more than 
to have his word doubted or contradicted. It is curious 
to note that in Haddington Churchyard no less than six 
through stones have been counted erected to the memory 
of baxters and brewers, with representations of loaves 
and implements of the craft on them ; also that in old 
title-deeds of Haddington properties, mention of malt 
barns and kilns is very frequently met with. 

Long ago it was the custom of many of the bakers to 
be also brewers, and to supply their customers with 
"baps and yill." Such were Bailie Wright, Andrew 
Hunter, William Cochrane, Robert Howden, Alexander 
Galloway, &c. The liquor they made was small-beer 
or penny whip, twopenny and groatum. The following 
extracts are from an old note-book in possession of the 
writer, of deliveries of barley to brewers in Haddington^ 
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who, it will be observed, were not confined to the male 
class. 

"West Garleton, ii day of Januarie 1737, delivered 
to Marie Young, brewer in Haddington, ten bolls of 
barley at the highest fiars of East Lothian, from me, 

" Patrick Carfrae." 

" 26th day of Februar 1737. — To John Walker, tenant 
in Beanston, 10 bolls barlie. 

" 22nd day of November 1739. — Delivered to Margret 
Nasmith, brewer in Haddington, 10 bolls of barley at the 
highest fiars of East Louding by me, 

" Patrick Carfrae." 

The old carters were great drinkers of whisky and 
small-beer (paupers). "Lettie" (John Davie) used to 
say he was very fond of paupers — " Dashit, lad, if ever 
I was to be a great fuddler, strong yill would be my 
drink." Long ago there was an excise duty on beer 
and ale, and it was thought no wrong to try and cheat 
the gauger, and many curious stories were Jong kept in 
remembrance by old Haddingtonians about brewers 
stealing the worts and putting them in bye-places, out 
of the gauger's way. On one occasion a brewer sent 
one of his hands, an Irishman, to watch the coming of 
the gauger at his close foot. On the gauger making 
his appearance the Irishman cried out, "Make haste, 
master, the devil is acoming ! " It is said, however, that 
the brewer was fined before the justices. 

If the brewers of these days used anything else but 
malt and hops in the manufacture of their beer, such 
other ingredients were certainly innocent ones. A story 
is told of old Bailie Wright on a brewing day going to 
Johnnie Fife, merchant in Haddington, and telling him 
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to send down to his shop 20 lbs. of treacle for a customer 
in the country. 

In the Cowgate of Edinburgh, above a doorway ad- 
jacent to Messrs Archibald Campbell & Co.'s Brewery, 
is a lintel on which are excellent cut figures of two 
brewer's men, in antique dress, carrying a barrel of ale, 
" Sting and Ling," with an inscription below — 

" O magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt His name together." 
Anno Domini 1643. Ps. xxxiv. 3. 

The worthy brewer and builder of the house had no 
doubt in his mind at the time that barley, one of the 
precious fruits of the earth, was one of God's gifts to 
men, and good ale made from barley malt one of His 
bounties. 

A great many customs current at the period we write 
of are now obsolete, for instance, carrying out the casks 
of beer to customers, "Sting and Ling," with a clay 
head on the top of the cask in place of a cork bung. 
" Nick-Sticks," a primitive way of keeping bakers* and 
brewers' accounts, are now extinct. Each nick made 
with a knife on the stick counted a deliver}'' of bread or 
beer. When the nick-stick was full, or say twenty nicks 
on it, a settlement was made, the seller and buyer keep- 
ing a nick-stick each. When the baxter or brewer 
called and got the nick-stick cleared off, a cronie or two 
were always present, and not a few " paupers " were 
drunk for " the gude of the house." 

It was an old custom among the crafts of Hadding- 
ton that before a new member of any Corporation was 
admitted to commence business for himself he had to 
make his " essay," that was, to do a certain piece of 
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work to prove his fitness as a tradesman. In the case 
of a baker, he had to go through all the stages of the 
process of bread manufacture, from the setting of the 
sponge to the taking of the loaf out of the oven, to the 
satisfaction of the essay-masters of the craft. On such 
occasions the new member had to stand treat to all 
comers, and not a little whisky, &c., was consumed in 
the bakehouse, and many drouthy neighbours met, such 
as " Lettie," " Stickie," " Benjie," " The Yerl," " Bloun- 
thome," and "Wattie Crichton." Such old trade 
customs are now entirely extinct 




INCORPORATION OF SHOEMAKERS. 




HOEMAKERS were the most unruly and ill- 
agreeing set of all the nine incorporated 
trades, and at almost every annual election 
strife and. wars took place among them. 

The faction for deacon used to commence on Had- 
dington race day, a Monday in July, and that being an 
idle day generally with shoemakers, the craft assembled 
at the race-ground on the Post Road, when the question 
who was to be deacon was started. Deacon Convener 
Muat was a great man, and the soul of his party on 
these occasions. "Come, my boys," he used to cry, 
" who is to give us the first offering drink for deacon ? 
Ill start the * Whistling Baboon ; ' who says, * No .? * " 
The strife after this was not long in commencing. The 
election took place always on the nth September, during 
which time many a " Shankam -' had to be paid for by 
rival candidates. 

A keenly contested election, with many protests, took 
place in 1806, betwixt David Beale and Alexander 
Profit, which was decided in a process before the Court 
of Session in favour of David Beale and the Elcho 
faction. The Sederunt at the election consisted of 
thirty-five members, now all dead, among whom were 
five Muats, three Woods, two Watsons, two Erskines, 
three Profits, two Smiths, two Newtons, J. Dunbar, &c 

K 
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The number of votes for each were seventeen and 
eighteen. A copy of the process is in the hands of the 
writer of this. 

In that year the Town Council was nearly equally 
divided in politics ; one party being for Lord Elcho, 
father of the late Earl of Wemyss, and the other party 
for the Earl of Lauderdale's side. At that time a 
deacon was " no small drink " in the Council, hence the 
keenness with which politics were carried on in these 
days. Lord Elcho, to the day of his death in 1808, had 
the support of Haddington and Jedburgh in the Tory 
interest ; the Earl of Lauderdale's party, of Lauder, 
Dunbar, and North Berwick, in the Whig interest. The 
Honourable William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
was returned, in 1806, in the Lauderdale interest, mem- 
ber for the five burghs, without opposition. 

In the Shoemakers' Corporation there were a great 
many curious characters, now almost forgotten and un- 
known, except to old Haddingtonians. Something 
peculiar could be told of almost every one of them. 
There was the Rattler, the Smacker, Gullane Point, 
Crackie-Fartie, Crift, The Roman, The Goat, Bub, 
Bairdie, Bloody Tom, Yerkie, King of Prussia, DifT, etc. 

Willie Marshall was deacon in 1790, and was called 
the "Smacker." He was once offered £1^ for his 
vote. It was said he took the money and cheated the 
briber too. The remark became general, to play the 
" Smacker." 

George Muat, once a trades bailie, is said to have got 
his nickname for the following story he told. He had 
been once working journeyman at Berwick, and getting 
on the spree, he, with some of his cronies, got hold of a 
boat, and rowed round from Berwick as far as Gullane 
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Point or Jovie's Neuck and back again ; at least he said 
so. " Gullane Point " stuck to him all his days. 

** Crackie-Fartie " (George Wood) was a private in the 
Haddington Volunteers. A good story is told of him. 
He was at Belhaven Camp, in 1803 or 1804, when the 
invasion by Bonaparte was nightly expected. Being 
one night on sentry, he heard a loud noise on the beach, 
and conjecturing that the French were landing, he fired 
off his musket and ran to the camp, crying out that 
the enemy was landing. The whole camp turned out 
in great haste. It turned out that the noise proceeded 
from some wild geese cackling in Belhaven water. The 
laugh was loud against him, but he certainly was doing 
his duty. 

Willie Baird, or ** Bairdie," was also a member of the 
craft, and afterwards town's officer and drummer. The 
boys of these days used to annoy him very much by 
calling " Bairdie " to him, and being of rather an irri- 
table temper, he was easily roused. On one occasion, 
the boys on being chased took refuge in the churchyard, 
which was open at that time. They had hid themselves 
among the tombstones. He thought he had cleared the 
place of them, but one cried out " Bairdie '^ as he was 
leaving. " Bairdie yet," he cried out, and a fresh en- 
counter took place. He got the name of " Bairdie Yet" 
all his days. It is supposed to havje been one of Bairdie's 
ancestors who was mentioned in the " Congress," in the 
following lines — 

" And Bairdie, he got leather gude, 
A' for to mend his shoon." 

The Incorporation of Shoemakers had a prescrip- 
tive right of preventing strangers from making and sell- 
ing shoes in the burgh, except apprentices bound for 
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the freedom, and king's freemen — viz., discharged 
soldiers and sailors, or their sons, which was a benefit 
conferred on such by Government. A Mrs Peddie had 
opened a shop to sell French and fancy shoes and boots. 
Convener Muat, with his colleague, paid her a visit and 
compelled her to shut her shopi There was no freedom 
of trade in those days. 

Sandie Profit will still be remembered. He was 
several times deacon, and when in full dress, with white 
neckcloth and powdered hair, was " a real buck." 

The Haddington shoemakers for many years attended 
Dunbar and Gifford fairs, with their boxes full of shoes 
for sale. It was easier for the Haddington " snabs " to 
go to Dunbar fair than to come back from it. They 
were like the Kippen distiller, who, in going home, 
drank a dram at every public-house betwixt Stirling 
and Kippen, eleven in number, and sung out, " As we 
journey through life let us live by the way." There 
were often broken heads betwixt Dunbar and Hadding- 
ton before they got home. 

On a signboard of a Haddington shoemaker, who also 
kept a public^house, was the following : — 

" We have sought for good ale all day, 
And found it at the Last." 
^ Nothing like leather.'* 

He had a last hanging over the sign. 

The Shoemakers' Corporation box has been empty 
of cash for many years. In it at present there are only 
a bad half-crown and some old papers. 




INCORPORATION OF WEAVERS. 




EAVING is a very ancient art. It is written 
in the Bible, that "Unto Adam also and 
to his wife did the Lord God make coats 
of skins and clothed them." There is the greatest 
reason in saying, that woven garments, in the kind pro- 
vidence of God, were the next which man wore, in the 
preparation of which there was, in these ancient days 
as well as now, a beautiful illustration of the division of 
labour, from the tiller of the ground to raise the natural 
product, whether in flax or wool, to the weaver, and all 
the other handicrafts which were employed, before man 
could get his garments ready for wear. 

The " wabsters," or weavers, were another of the nine 
incorporated trades of Haddington, or bunch of wands ; 
and although once a very strong Corporation, it some 
years ago died fairly out. George Fairbairn, of Athel- 
staneford (who died in 1873), was the last member. 

Sixty years ago there were Lawries, Verts, Fair- 
bairns, Barries, Woods, Douglas, Muirheads, Hender- 
sons, Aitchisons, etc., in the corporation. The intro- 
duction of power -looms extinguished the domestic 
habits and economy of spinning. The birr of the 
spinning-wheel, and the click of the reel, and "guid 
hame-spun yarn," are quite unknown to the present 
generation, and " guid hame-made sheets " form not a 
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part of a young woman's providing now-a-days. 
" Customer's wark," once common among weavers of 
that time, is now almost unknown. 

Latterly, for the sake of keeping up the craft, the 
corporation made members who were not bred weavers 
at all, and who made a kind of essay in counting 
threads and driving the shuttle for a few minutes. 
Henry Shiells, James Anderson, and George Fairbairn, 
were " stuck-to " members. The craft had a front-seat 
in the old Collegiate Church, with the motto on it, 
" Time flies swifter than a weaver's shuttle." 

Perhaps the only country handloom-weaver now in 
East Lothian, is Mr John Vert, at Bangley, Braefoot. 
Long ago, almost every village had its weaver or 
weavers. Mr Roger Robson, however, erected a wauk- 
mill in the burgh, and deserves encouragement in his 
trade, and after him the West flour mill has been con- 
verted into a factory. Messrs Roughead and Park also 
carry on a considerable extensive sacking manufactory. 

There were the " creeshie " or woollen weavers and 
the linen weavers, and connected with the trade were 
hecklers, who prepared the rough flax for the spin- 
ning-wheel. Tammie Guthrie was a famous heckler in 
the burgh long ago. Every merchant sold lint braids, 
and tow lint was extensively grown, especially on light 
lands round the coast, and to this day hinds and 
cotters, on some farms, are paid by farmers a sum of 
money in lieu of lint-money, which was grown for 
them. There were a number of staunch men in the 
Corporation of Weavers, whose word in faction times 
was as good as their bond, and who were never turn- 
coats in their party. Such was old Robert Fair-^ 
bairn, of the old Wauk-Mill, and Willie Wood, whose 
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toast at convivial meetings was always *' Love and 
unity." 

A woollen manufactory was in existence near the 
East Mill, at the end of last century, but did not pros- 
per, and was given up. The building is now part of 
Miss Wilkie's property. Two brothers, of the name of 
Dawson, came from Yorkshire and settled in the burgh 
for some time. They made blankets, but did not suc- 
ceed. One of them went by the name of " Yorkie," 
and was a droll fellow, and very fond of Scotch 
whisky. Some one once sent him a mock summons 
from ** John Pimple," which much concerned him. 
He went to consult Dr Lorimer about it He was 
charged, he said, with walking on the crown of his head, 
which he denied. The Rev. Doctor, no doubt, gave 
him wholesome advice. Speaking of the Pringles (of 
whom there were three families) one day, " Yorkie " 
said it was neither Thomas nor Andrew he meant, but 
James (a tanner), " who spoke, and who spoke like 
thunder ! " 

A story is told of one Lungie Smith, an old weaver. 
At faction time Lungie had got on the spree, and rising 
from the loom one day " dour dry," without his coat, 
went into the Bell Inn, where some of the craft were 
met The landlady, at that time Mrs Fairbairn, cried 
out to him, " Gudeman, gang yer ways ; ye canna be 
served here." " Gie's nane of yer ill-tongue, mistress," 
he answered, " bring me a bottle of yer best." 

The bleachfield common to all the burgesses of 
Haddington for bleaching, was where the late Archi- 
bald Dunlop built the distillery. The Lawries and the 
Verts had their workshops there. The powder magazine 
was also there, until it was removed to M^CalPs Park. 
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Ground bleaching was also done in the Haugh, on 
the side of the river. A famous character was Kirstie 
Lawrie, the " Queen of the Haugh." Many a time 
when youngsters annoyed her and roused her temper, 
she used to run after them with the water scoop. Pity 
any servant-girl who incurred her displeasure ! Her 
tongue was not slack. 

The Abbey, like other country hamlets, had its 
weaver, in the person of Thomas Foggo. Thomas was 
precentor in the church of the Rev. Robert Chalmers, 
who was as good a man as ever lived, and whose 
memory is still fragrant to many. Thomas was going 
home to the Abbey from Haddington after delivering 
some customer's work, and had got a "horn" too much 
and fallen into a ditch. Mr Chalmers, who was walk- 
ing along the road, spied his precentor in a sad plight. 
The worthy man helped him up and only said, " Oh, 
Thomas, man, you have been sair left to yourself 
to-day," which remark passed into a by-word, and con- 
tinues among old Haddingtonians to this day. 

Stocking-weaving was once carried on to a small 
extent in the burgh by George and Robert Haldane. 
Charlie Crombie, a well-known Haddington man, was 
their journeyman. Charlie's name deserves to be kept 
in remembrance. He was a respectable man, was long 
officer to the Gardeners' Society, and beadle to Dr 
Sibbald. 

When Charlie was asked who was to preach in the 
kirk to-day, his answer was "Dr Sibbit, sir." His 
wife Tibbie was also a well-known character, and a very 
useful woman in her day. 

There are no stocking-makers in Haddington now. 
The Wabsters belonged to the Congress or Captain 
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Fall's party in 1734, and went to Dunbar to the election 
dinner as is narrated in the Congress stanzas. 

At the hamlet of Bangley Braefoot, there lived until 
recently Archibald Dewar and old John Vert, weavers, 
and William Wait, tailor, who were all elders in three 
different kirks at Haddington. They were a happy 
small community, and lived in peace and unity with 
each other. When a pig was to be killed, or bees 
" skeped," or potatoes lifted, they assisted one another. 
The place got the name of Elder Town, and as before 
noticed, Mr John Vert, son of the above, still resides 
there. 




THE INCORPORATION OF 
HAMMERMEN. 



lAMMERMEN were another of the nine in- 
corporated trades of Haddington. The 
corporation included trades which used a 
hammer, viz.. smiths, saddlers, tinsmiths, and watch 
and clock makers. Hence its name. It was always 
reckoned to be a respectable corporation, and often the 
trades bailie and convener of the trades were chosen 
from it. The only members of it now alive are Mr 
Ferme and Mr Porteous, saddler. The yearly election 
of the deacon and office-bearers in the month of Sep- 
tember, was an event looked forward to with much 
delight, especially by the older members, such as old 
John Cochrane, "hinges ;" Tamie Cowan, "downright;" 
Adam Cockbum ; John Pinkerton, " pinkie ;" George 
Youi^, " sindie ; " and others. At the election they 
were persons of great importance, and were dressed out 
in their best The following stanza from Fei^sson's 
poem, " The Election," fitly describes them ; — 

" Whare's Johnny gaun," cries neebour Bess, 

" That he's sae gaily bodin, 
" Wi' new'kajmed wig, weel-syndet face, 

Silk hose, for hamely hodin f " 
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" Our Johnny's nae sma' drink, you'll guess, 

He's trig as ony muir-cock, 
An' forth to mak a deacon, lass ; 

He dou'na speak to poor fock 
Like us the day." 

On such occasions "high festival" was held in one of 
the principal inns; some of the magistrates and burgesses 
were invited as guests. There was always a supper 
when the election dinner was ordered : the election 
dinner itself and another supper when the bill was paid. 
As the funds of the corporation were ample, the viands 
and the liquors provided were first class and in great 
abundance. 

John Darling, an old member, always stipulated that 
a boiled gigot of Southdown mutton with caper sauce 
was to be on the table, which he declared was food fit 
"for the gods." 

Much hilarity with the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul prevailed at these annual meetings. William 
Aitkin, watchmaker, " Muffie," used to sing his song, 
"The Hazel Rung," in great style. Deacon George 
Spears also often sung, and told old stories and anec- 
dotes connected with the corporation and old Hadding- 
tonians in byegone times, and often broke out in 
vehement terms against " strangers, outlanders, and 
interlopeters," who came into the burgh and who 
wanted to make themselves persons of importance in 
opposition to old Haddington folk. 

Bailie Matthew Dawson, watchmaker, " Pivot," was 
a perfect chronicle of old events, which had .happened 
during the stirring war times, when officers and landed 
gentry of high degree lived in the town, and made it 
a place of great importance. 
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The Hammermen Corporation, like the others, is 
now extinct; and the names of many old members 
may be remembered by few, while the recollection of 
the festive occasions is become a matter of history. 



Masons and Wrights. 

The United Corporation of Masons and Wrights, 
which included plasterers, glaziers, and slaters, is the 
only one which possesses property and funds, which at 
present amount to betwixt five and six hundred pounds. 
Mr Andrew Dickson and Mr R. W. Smiles are the 
only remanent members. 

Tailors. 

Among the old members of the Incorporation of 
Tailors were — 

Deacon Skinner. 
Robert Dudgeon. 
William Dudgeon, " Single." 
Sandie Sheill. 
James Cowan. 
David Dickson. 
David Knox. 

Adam Richardson, "the Eel,** was the last deacon. 
It has long ago been extinct, and no members remain. 

Fleshers. 

The Nisbets and Thomsons were long ago members 
of this incorporation, also Messrs Gaff and Walker. 
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Robert Johnston, a well-known Haddington man, was 
the last deacon. It is now extinct. 

Skinners. 

The skinners were always a small incorporation, and 
were long represented by the Pringles. George M*Cul- 
lagh was the last member, who was entered in 1832. 




" BRAVE HADDINGTON FOR ME. 



» 




HE following verses are very old, and the 
name of their author is unknown. It is be- 
lieved they have never been printed, but 
were handed down from one generation to another by 
" word o' mouth." They used to be sung at Burgh con- 
vivial meetings one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years ago; -and at the end of George III.*s reign, and 
during that of George IV., on the yearly birthday 
festivals in the Assembly Room, by William Colston, 
tobacconist, whose nickname was "Rouland Kiddes." 
Willie was a very decent man. He died at Gifford 
more than thirty years ago, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five years. After his time, they became scarcely 
known, and are so yet 

The late Earl of Haddington had heard of them, 
and a copy was procured for him, written down from 
the dictation of the late Baillie Moodie, with some 
amendments. They are as follows : — 

The famous town of Haddington, long prosper it will, 

It stands so delightful below the Skid HilL 

It stands so delightful, for all men to see, 

So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

When the sun it is up, and the sky it is clear. 
To the top of the Skid Hill, then you may repair, 
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And see the ships sailing upon the salt sea, 

So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

And when you return from the top of the hill, 
And in by Jamie Brown's* to get a good gill, 
You may talk to your sweetheart, and no one to see, 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

Up round by the Bleachfield, and down by the Haugh, 
And there with your sweetheart, you may sit down and talk ; 
The small birds do whistle on ilka green tree. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

The merchants of Haddington, they drive a fine trade. 
They dress up their daughters in baith white and red, 
At balls and practisings their sweethearts to see. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

There runs a fine river by the back of the town. 
Which separates the N ungate from brave Haddington. 
The large and small fishes in it do sport and do play. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

At the time of the fair, there is mirth going on, 
There is fiddling and dancing all over the town, 
At the sign of the " Bee Hive," where all men may see. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

At Eastern's e'en they have a football. 
The Trades, and the Carters, they play at it all ; 
But the Whipman laddies, they have lost the day. 
As the trades were so nimble, they carried it away. 

Near to the Tyne side there is a fine church, 
Which strangers can look at and admire very much. 
While round by the Haugh, you can walk and talk free, 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

* There was a public-house, kept by one James Brown, at the 
east side of the Skid Hill, on the road-side. The remains of it 
can still be seen, and form part of the wall on East Garleton farm. 
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There's a fine weekly market, to which fanners resort. 
To sell their fine wheat, and what they have got ; 
They show off their daughters witli delight and with glee. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

The Provost and Bailies on auld George's birth-night 
Invite the town's-folk to enjoy themselves a' right ; 
They drink wine at the Cross, with very much glee, 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

Up street to the Council room they march in great wealth. 
And drink flowing bumpers to good Geordie's health. 
They are happy and joyful, at this yearly Ploy, 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 

The Provost, and Baihes, and Council and a'. 
Are men of respect, and nane can say na'. 
And lang may they live, and prosper each year. 
So every man to his mind, brave Haddington for me. 





OLD HADDINGTON AND ITS 
"CHARACTERS." 




ADDINGTON had its town piper and drum- 
mer, or " swacher," from time immemorial. 
They were old fixtures of the burgh, but 
now-a-days it seems not to be the fashion to keep up old 
customs and associations. " Coal and candle," which 
should have been kept up, is now also abolished. More 
than a hundred years ago James Livingstone was piper, 
and Andrew Simpson drummer, or swacher, and they 
were characters in their day. They were said to have 
been soldiers, and fought in the battle of Fontenoy in 
1745. They perambulated the streets of the burgh every 
morning at five o'clock in the summer, and at seven in 
the evening. They skirled up their music to awaken 
and enliven the townsfolk. They were generally accom- 
panied by a silly lad of the name of Harry Barrie. An 
excellent engraving of the three, now very scarce, by 
R. Mabon, a local artist of the day, represents the piper 
and drummer in full march at their morning vocation, 
with pipes and drum. They were dressed in the burgh's 
ancient gray-plaided garb, with short knee-breeches, 
long coats, and buckles in their shoes, followed by Harry 
Barrie bare-legged. Richard Gall, the Haddington 
poet, immortalises them in the following verses : — 

L 
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" When the grey morn began to keek, 
And 'boon the toun is seen no reek, 
Jamie wad rise, and his pipes cleek, 

An' then wi' speed, 
He *d rouse the tounfolk frae their sleep, 

But now he's dead. 

O ! but it was right droll to see 

At e'en come east the toun the three, 

Then Jamie wad some Scots tune gie, 

Fu* queer indeed ; 
He'd hit your taste just to a tee, 

But now he's dead." 

They were general favourites, and often received gifts 
from the Town Council and burgesses. Their salary 
was £40 Scots yearly. The town drummer, or swacher, 
seems to have been a very ancient fixture in the burgh. 
In 1572, the treasurer was ordered to buy a swach for 
the town. In 1S98, one William Strauquhan was 
fee'd as swacher for one year. The tuck of drum is 
seldom or never heard on the streets of Haddington 
now. The office of piper seems to have died out with 
old James Livingston, but was resuscitated somewhere 
about the year 1824 by the appointment of Donald 
McGregor, a famous piper ; but at his death the office 
became vacant, and has never been filled up. 

Adam Cockburn, watchmaker, will be recollected by 
old Haddingtonians. He was a bit of a poet, and a 
queer customer. He wrote a number of verses, and 
presented them in manuscript to the Incorporation of 
Hammermen, of which he was long a member, when 
he went to Canada, forty years ago, where he died. 
The manuscript has been lost. Some scraps of his 
verses are still remembered. He never stayed long 
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in one shop, but was always shifting. He wrote 
thus — 

" See Adie Cockburn shifts again, 

His work and toil are all in vain ; 

What's made in eident sitting 

Is lost in constant flitting ; 
Soon baker's warm and smoking batches 
Will take the place of Cockburn's watches." 

Cockburn offended a certain half-pay officer in the 
town by saying he was 

" Pensioned at a warrior's rate, 
A burden on the State." 

A prosecution was threatened, when the following lines 
appeared : — 

" O Willie man, ye're fond of law, 
As ye are fond of butter, 
About the words that Cockburn penned 
Ye made an unco splutter." 

Adam once went down to GuUane, &c., to clean 
clocks, accompanied with " Pottie " Knox, a glazier, 
to mend "lozens." They both got "gay fou" at 
Gullane, and taking a near cut across PefTer, they 
fell into it, and got well drenched. Adam on the 
moment recited the following lines : — 

" On Peffer's banks we sat and wept. 
As Haddington we thought on ; 
Our dripping garments we did hing 
The willow trees upon." 

There was a curious character called Sandie Mitchell, 
who was also a poet in his own way. When he 
" clinkit *' a verse or two in his brain, he was fond of 
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publishing it to his neighbour, Mrs Forrest. Two 
specimens of Sandie's poetry are the following : — 

"In his shop, Johnny Farley 
Sells flour, meal, and barley." 

" Cocks and hens has John Davie, 
And he keeps them in a cavie." 

Walter Crighton was a well-known character. He 
was a clockmaker in the Nungate. Some of his 
clocks are still to be met in the county, of strong and 
coarse workmanship. Wattie was a great fancier and 
breeder of dogs, which were his constant companions. 
A picture of him, painted by the Brothers Brookes, 
which was in the possession of the late Bailie Neill, 
was a capital likeness. Wattie is represented as lead- 
ing two dogs, and several following. He had a crooked 
leg, and walked with a " lift" He kept his dogs in an 
old house in the Nungate, and when he locked them 
up for the night, some young Nungate " hempies " used 
to let them out again, and when he got home, Wattie 
found them before him, to his great ire and wrath. 
He travelled the county cleaning clocks, accompanied 
with two or three dogs, and was well known every- 
where, and received hospitality for himself and his 
dogs. 

Richard Hay, commonly called "Dick," was ap- 
pointed teacher of the English School in 1798. He 
and Squire Nisbet, clerk to the Episcopal Church, 
were great cronies in their day, and had many a gill 
together. They were both cripples, and used crutches. 
On one occasion they quarrelled, and Dick, in the 
Dominie Dirapons style, threatened to send the Squire 
with one stroke of his crutch down to mother earth, 
from whence he came. Nisbet, however, was not to 
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be easily subdued, and showed fight, and cried out, 
"TU mother yearth ye." The two belaboured one 
another with their stilts until they were separated. 
He published the Beauties of Arithmetic, a v^ry use- 
ful book in its day. The following doggerel applied 
to. Dick : — 

" Cripple Dick upon a stick, 
Samson on a sow, 
Luckie Dun upon a whin, 
They rode a' through." 

Squire Nisbet was a respectable-looking old man in 
his day, and discharged his duties in the Episcopal 
Church with satisfaction. 

A curious man called Sandie Ramsay — "Aikin Hoy" 
was his nickname — lived and wrought at Lennoxlove 
as a gardener. He had a lame arm, and walked very 
much to one side. When " elevated " with spirits, he 
was often much annoyed by the boys calling him 
"Aikin Hoy," which roused him, and many a chase 
he gave them from the Waterloo Toll down to the 
town again. Sandie had a great ambition to become 
the owner of a watch and chain, and when by dint of 
saving for many years he became the possessor of 
these, his joy was unbounded. It is recollected that 
when he got them he came down to town, dressed in 
his best, with the watch in his fob, and the long chain 
dangling before. Nobody seeming to notice him, he 
stopped a man on the street and said to him — " I will 
be very muckle obliged to you, if you will ask me to 
tell you what o'clock it is." Sandie produced his 
watch, and said, " Man, is it no a bonnie ane } " Sandie's 
pleasure and joy were brimful, but he went home that 
night " weel filled up," and followed by his usual crowd 
of satellites crying out " Aikin Hoy ! " 



HADDINGTON GRAIN MARKET. 




ORE than seventeen hundred years ago the 
Romans discovered the fertility of the soil 
of East Lothian. There is every probability 
that their legions were fed from the produce of the 
crops of grain g^own on it They were a people who 
understood agriculture well, and would, no doubt, exert 
their energies and skill in developing the resources of 
the land and in producing good crops. To say that a 
grain market existed in Haddington at the time the 
Romans held possession of the country would (if the 
town was in existence at the time) perhaps, be a stretch 
of exaggerated historical antiquity, and would be liable 
to be gainsaid ; but true it is that Haddington Grain 
Market existed at a very early period, certainly in the 
year 1296, when Alexander, the Barker or Tanner, was 
the first Provost on record. It is still the leading 
market in Scotland for the sale of the finest quality of 
grain, especially for seed corn. 

The monks were great and skilful agriculturists of 
old. They possessed granges and mills in numerous 
parts of East Lothian during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. For instance, they had a domestic 
farm at Abbey Mains, and their mill at the Abbey 
which still exists. Agricultural establishments owned 
by nobles and monks were then the fashion of the age ; 
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and there is no doubt Haddington Market existed at 
that time. Before the diays of turnpike roads, and 
wains or carts, the grain was brought to market on 
horses' backs. In a very old table of the town's custom 
we find the custom on corn was entered under the 
head of " horse loads," and was " four pennies Scots the 
ilk bag ; and the mettage for ilk bag of bear or oats 
four pennies Scots ; each bag of wheat, beans, or peas, 
eight pennies Scots." . The market for the sale of grain 
and meal was long held on the spot where the Assembly 
Rooms now stand, and afterwards on the streets until 
1854, when the Corn Exchange was erected. 

Haddington Market seems always to have been a 
stock one, and never a sample one, unless when parcels 
were sold by special contract and delivered according 
to the fiars' prices of East Lothian. Large parcels were 
sold on six months' credit. The market was always 
under the jurisdiction of the magistrates, as it continues 
to be. Many changes have necessarily taken place 
since Haddington Market was first begun, in customs, 
manners, modes of business, and transit of grain. The 
carting of grain to Edinburgh, &c., was at one time an 
important trade ; but the opening of the North British 
Railway knocked it up all at once. Most of the grain 
bought in the market was stored in granaries and 
carted away during the week ; hence arose the custom 
of giving luckpennies or " couping till." The principal 
Edinburgh and west-country bakers, as well as the 
town and country ones, got their supplies from Had- 
dington Market on. account of its excellent baking 
qualities of strong fallow growth. It is stated in the 
Farmers' Magazine for April 1801, that the corporation 
of bakers in Edinburgh used yearly about 5S,ooo bolls 
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of wheat, the greater part of which was believed to be 
of East Lothian growth. The bakers kept large stocks 
of it There was little foreign wheat used long ago, 
except in bad years, and few large steam flour-mills as 
in the present day. The quantity of grain of all kinds 
sold in Haddington Market, crop 1858, from ist October 
1858 to 30th September 1859, was 83,114 quarters — 
money value, ;6^ 1 58,061 ; from 30th September 1859 to 
2 1st September i860, crop 1859, was 77,481 quarters 
— money value, ;£^I5S,I4I. It is believed that the 
same amounts have been kept up since then, if not 
exceeded. 

The greatest change, perhaps, in Haddington Market 
within the last thirty or forty years is in the absence of 
old « familiar faces" of farmers, corn-merchants, and 
buyers of barley for distillery purposes. Among the 
old corn-merchants there were James Tod of Ormiston, 
Alexander Robertson of Joppa, William Gibson of 
Edinburgh, Mr Glen of Edinburgh, Thomas Hay and 
Robert Aitken of Musselburgh, Robert Stenhouse of 
Tranent, J. B. Thomson of Edinburgh, John Inglis of 
Brunstain, Thomas Dods of Dalkeith, and many others. 
The distillers were represented by Andrew Taylor of 
Westbams, John Stott of Linton, Archibald Dunlop of 
Haddington, John Lauder for W. & J. Aitchison, Cle- 
ment Wells, and Messrs Rate of Milton. The once 
well-known names of farmers, viz., Rennie of Phantassie, 
Brown of Markle, Bairnsfather, Yule, Carfrae, Walker, 
Bogue, Hay, Brodie, Crawford, Mylne, Skirving, Hep- 
burn, Cuthbertson, Kerr, Slate, &c, are now all extinct 
or nearly so. Old farmers are getting fewer every year. 
There; were in those days numerous farmers' clubs, 
where they dined and made themselves comfortable. 
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It was often remarked that those who had the farthest 
to go were the last to leave. There were the " Union 
Club" in the George, "Whitehead's Club" in the King's 
Arms, "Lamb's Club" in Kilpair Street, one in the 
Bell and the Black Bull, and some others. 

The reports of the prices of grain in Haddington 
Market have been published in the Edinburgh news- 
papers for at least one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty years. The prices have a very important bearing 
in striking the fiars of the county of Haddington, in so 
far that they regulate the stipends of the Established 
clergy, and the payment of grain rents. In old times, 
sales were often made after the harvest, for delivery 
during the winter and spring — the prices to be fixed 
by the fiars* prices of East Lothian, and six months' 
credit given, which was the reason Sheriff Law, in 
striking the fiars, added 2^ per cent, to the average 
prices of each kind of grain. This reason does not 
now exist, as all grain is sold for ready money. Another 
reason given was that the fiars were struck in the end 
of February, and it was supposed that grain was of 
more value after February and March, and when, 
perhaps, the bulk of the wheat crop remained to be 
thrashed and brought to the market. But such a sup- 
position is far from being correct, for it is found that 
in the present time wheat and other kinds of grain are 
often cheaper after March than before it, not taking 
into account the extra good condition of the grain, 
which is equal to 2s. per quarter at least For instance, 
the fiars' prices for crop 1874: — First wheat was 46s. 8f d., 
second, 44s. ojd.; for barley, 43s. o|d., second, 41s. i i^d. 
The average price of wheat on 4th June at Haddington 
was 42s. lod., difference, 3s. lof d. ; barley, 35s. 6d., 
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difference, 7s. 6d. Oats a little higher on account of 
the small crop last year. 

This is a subject which lies much in the province of 
the East Lothian Farmers' Club to discuss at their 
meetings. An able report, by Mr H. M. Davidson, on 
the whole subject of the fiars, was published in 1850. 
It contains all the necessary information of the mode 
of striking the fiars, and is quite conclusive in show- 
ing that the necessity of adding the 2^ per cent, does 
not now exist. 

It has often been thought by many that an Agricul- 
tural Museum in connection with the Corn Exchange 
would be an interesting and useful appendage to it. 
Fine specimens of East Lothian grain, in straw and 
sample, models of agricultural implements, both ancient 
and modern, geological specimens of East Lothian, 
rocks and minerals, birds, animals, and antiquities of 
all kinds, &c., would form objects of interest to strangers 
as well as natives. Such a project deserves notice from 
the landed proprietors and public men of the county. 

Other county towns, like Kelso, Peebles, and Stirling, 
have excellent museums of natural history, &c., but 
Haddington is often "far ahint." 

There were always a number of speculators long ago 
who laid up large quantities of wheat, &c., during the 
winter and spring months, to be kept until favourable 
markets came round for them to realise at a good profit. 
The latest principal holders of wheat to any extent in 
Haddington were the late Mr Aitchison of Alderston 
and Mr Archibald Cuthbertson of Greendykes. The 
most extensive wheat-merchant in olden times was Mr 
Alexander Crawford, farmer at Rhodes, North Berwick. 
For a long period of years he used to fill his extensive 
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granaries at North Berwick during winter, and could 
at any time supply needy buyers before harvest with 
wheat of fine quality. Mr Crawford had numerous 
correspondents in London, Leith, Glasgow, Lynn, 
Wisbeach, Stockton, Newcastle, &c., who came to 
North Berwick in the months of August, September, 
and October to buy his fine East Lothian produce. 
His name became well known and famous in the trade. 

The following is extracted from the East Lothian 
Quarterly Report of November 1 804, published in the 
Farmers' Magazine : — " A circumstance may be stated 
extremely creditable to the quality of the wheat raised 
in this district ; and it is done on the authority of an 
eminent corn-dealer, who is in the habit of sending 
wheat to the London market. This gentleman oftener 
than once in the course of the quarter has topped 
Mark Lane with wheat purchased at Haddington. One 
day in particular his price was four shillings per quarter 
higher than any other cargo presented." The corn- 
dealer was understood to be Mr Crawford. 

A story about Mr Crawford bargaining for a cargo 
of wheat with an English merchant is still remembered 
in East Lothian, and well worth preserving. The 
dealer was in the lofts at North Berwick with Mr Craw- 
ford, inspecting the stock with the view of having a 
transaction. In such cases it generally happens that 
a deal of talk and higgling takes place before a 
bargain is finally closed. The Englishman had offered 
a certain price that he would not exceed, but which 
Mr Crawford would not accept. Matthew Cassie, a 
well-known North Berwick character, very clever and 
very eccentric, a close and familiar attendant on Mr 
Crawford when he came into the town, and who always 
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called him " Sandie," was present at the bargaining in 
the granary. He tugged Mr Crawford by his coat tail, 
and whispered to him, " Chap him, Sandie, and gie 
him scrimpie" (or scrimp measure). A bargain was 
ultimately made by halving the difference, perhaps again 
and again. Matthew Cassie's suggestion spread among 
almost all the corn-merchants in Scotland and England. 
The writer of this has heard it mentioned by extensive 
corn-merchants in Mark Lane, Glasgow, &c. 

Mr Crawford was a man of great business energy and 
shrewdness, hospitable and kind in his own house. He 
was esteemed by all his friends and acquaintances, and 
was a capital specimen of the old class of East Lothian 
farmers. Besides farming five to six hundred acres of 
land, he burned lime from the Rhodes limestone quarries 
to a large extent, and shipped it to other districts be- 
sides supplying the country demand, and carried on an 
extensive corn trade, as formerly noticed. He was 
well known in Haddington Market, which he attended 
almost every Friday, and was a prominent member of 
Whitehead's dinner club, in the old King's Arms Inn, 
which was supported by many of the respectable farmers 
of the county. " Sandie Crawford of the Rhodes " was 
a household name in almost all the farmers' houses in 
the district. 

The Crawfords had been tenants of the Rhodes farm 
for over two hundred years, the oldest perhaps in the 
county for such a long period on one estate. The late 
Mr Adam Crawford was the last tenant of the Rhodes ; 
he left it about the year 1862. On the old family 
tombstone in North Berwick Churchyard is the follow- 
ing inscription: — " Hear lyeth John Crawford, portioner 
Coldingham, and tennent in ye Roads, who dyed 
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July 28, 1706, aged 69 years. And Jane Robertson,' 
his spous, who dyed January 1730, aged 78 years/' 
(Other old inscriptions follow.) "Mr Alexander 
Crawford, after having been tennent in Rhodes for 
65 years, died 3rd January 1843, ^^ ^^^ ^7^^ year. 
Born 1756." 

It was the custom long ago for farmers and others 
to chew tobacco to a great extent. Mr Crawford was 
fond of it, and used to say that chewing tobacco and 
drinking grog would make a man live to ninety or one 
hundred years of age. A deal of money for rent must 
have been paid from first to last to the Dalrymple 
family by the Crawfords of the Rhodes. 

It is curious to note the changes in the prices of wheat 
at the close of the last and beginning of the present 
century. The first fiars' prices of wheat for crop 1800 
was 67s. 3d. per boll, or over 130s. per quarter ; for crop 

1802, 32s. ijd. per boll, or 62s. per quarter; for crop 

1803, 27s. 5 id. per boll, or 53s. per quarter. Farmers who 
were atcustomed to the extreme high prices of 1799 
and 1800, grumbled much at the decreased prices of 
1802 and 1803. It is recorded that a large and in- 
fluential proprietor and farmer in East Lothian wrote 
to Mr Addington (afterwards Lord Sidmouth), Prime 
Minister of Great Britain from 1801 to 1804, complain- 
ing of the unremunerative price of wheat (their staple 
commodity) in Haddington Market, and he ended his 
epistle in the following words : — " What do you now 
really think, Mr Addington, when wheat is now only 
fifty-nine at Haddington ? " What a contrast there is 
in the price of wheat now, compared with olden times. 
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N an old tenement in Church Street, betwixt 
Mr John Richardson's dwelling-house and 
the Grammar School, up two storeys of an 
old-fashioned, round-about stair, very dark in the under 
part of it, there lived, fifty or sixty years ago, an old 
woman of the name of Lizzie Richardson. It was a 
common custom long ago for farmers sending their 
families to the Haddington Schools to take a house 
for them, and place them under the superintendence of 
a trustworthy person, who took the management of the 
house, and looked after them. Lizzie Richardson was 
servant in this capacity to the very old respectable 
family of Shirreffs of Mungoswells. When the Shirreffs 
were done schooling, and old age came on Lizzie, she 
took up her donjicile in the above house, and began 
the trade of "clagham" maker to help her slender 
income, in opposition to Nannie Cairncross, an old- 
established seller of the same article in Jack's Land 
opposite. Lizzie, being a superior kind of woman in 
her station of life, soon became a general favourite- 
with the numerous scholars ; and, as she made good 
stuff, her manufacture of "clagham" became famous. 
Attracted by her kindly manners, her humble dwelling 
became a favourite resort of the lads and lassies, many 
of whom, now old ladies and gentlemen, will still 
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recollect old "Clagham Lizzie," and the happy hours 
spent in her house ; but, alas 1 the recollection of many 
who have died in the course of fifty years throws a 
gloom over old reminiscences. 

Lizzie was a firm believer in ghosts, warlocks, witches, 
fairies, kelpies, brownies, and all such evil-disposed 
persons and spirits, and told many a fearsome story 
about them to the delight, and often, at times, to the 
fear and dread of her youthful company. On Hallowe'en 
night her house was filled with young folks, who entered 
heartily into all the ceremonies of the festival, in " dook- 
ing" for apples, burning nuts, "the luggies three," 
eating apples at the glass, &c. On such a night Lizzie 
was particularly eloquent with her old stories. One 
story she used to tell, and which she firmly believed, 
of a witch wife, who lived at Dingleton, near Drem, 
who had the power of transforming herself into a hare, 
which one day some collie dogs set on and broke its 
leg. The hare ran into a house below the door, and 
some of her neighbours going into the house, found 
her lying with a broken leg. ^On fairies' freaks she 
was particularly great, for she had been told by old 
folks who had seen them running along bean and grass 
fields, dressed in green, little bonnie creatures ; and 
she firmly believed that " unchristened bairns " had 
been stolen away out of their cradles, and "fairy 
bairns" left in their place by fairies, especially on 
Hallowe'en night, when they were all abroad on their 
baneful errands, and holding grand cantrips. The 
west side of Traprain Law, she affirmed, was a special 
meeting-place of the fairies. When the country folks 
saw a light on the west side, near Green Loaning row 
of houses, there was sure to be a fairy tournament. 
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The light sparkled like a bright star, which the folk 
alleged was the reflection of a bright diamond they 
had, but when the place was approached by inquisitive 
folks, the light instantly vanished. Lizzie's legend of 
the fairies of Traprain Law, derived from old tradition, 
and firmly believed in in olden times, is quite in 
accordance with traditions scattered over the whole of 
Scotland, and specially mentioned in Hugh Miller's 
Legends of the North of Scotland^ and Miss Gordon's 
Cruise among the Hebrides^ and everywhere in Sir 
Walter Scott's Scotch novels. Lizzie also believed 
that evil fairies hurled elf shot, or flint arrow-heads, 
against cattle, who thereupon pined and died ; and was 
strong in blaming witches for preventing butter coming 
on churning days. 

A great story of Lizzie's was about the laird of 
Coul's ghost, which appeared and conversed on four 
different occasions with the Rev. Mr Ogilvie, minister 
of Innerwick, in the year 1722 — viz., at Innerwick, 
Oldhamstocks, Elmscleuch, and Old Cambus Muir, 
near the Pease. The ghost conversed with Mr Ogilvie 
on different subjects, relative to both his temporal and 
spiritual matters. It rode a grey horse all the way 
from Dumfries to meet Mr Ogilvie, which horse was 
Andrew Johnston, one of his tenants on the estate of 
Coul, who died forty-eight hours before him, and was 
transformed into a horse. On this wonderful story of 
Maxwell, the Laird of Coul's ghost, a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages was in circulation by hawkers 
seventy or eighty years ago, but is now very scarce. 
The writer, however, is in possession of a copy of this 
literary curiosity. 

Traditions, which she had received when youtig from 
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old people, and cherished in a retentive memory, 
carried Lizzie back to a very remote period. Among 
other traditions, she used to tell that she had known 
an old man in her youth who had seen the spear and 
glove with which Livingstone of Saltcoats had killed 
a famous wild boar that infested the neighbourhood of 
Gullane, &c., and for which all the land from Gullane 
on to North Berwick Law was bestowed on him. She 
had also heard from her great-grandfather the account 
of the battle of Flodden in 1513, so disastrous to the 
Scotch nation. Adam Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
led the gentlemen and youth of East Lothian to the 
fatal field. There was scarcely a family of any note 
in the county that did not mourn the loss of some 
relative in the bloody conflict. She had been told of 
some of the descendants of one Ronny Hood of the 
Hule, one of the few who came home. A single couplet 
is preserved about him : — 

" For a' that fell at Flodden Field, 
Ronny Hood o' the Hule cam* hame." 

The Hule is a small hamlet on the farm of Prora, in 
the parish of Athelstaneford, which still exists in name. 
Lizzie had seen the two soldiers of "Grant's Fen- 
cibles " shot for mutiny at the Yellow Mires, on Gullane 
Links, in 1795. She used, with great abhorrence, to 
describe the scene, which the whole public feeling 
joined in denouncing as an extreme sanguinary ex- 
ample of military discipline. Lizzie was a specimen of 
a class of old women now almost extinct. With a 
wonderful memory, she delighted many a youngster 
with her old stories. She died somewhere about 1825, 
at the age of four score and upwards. 

M 
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The shop in the front of the old tenement was long 
known as the apothecary shop of Dr Thomson, a 
medical practitioner in Haddington, who lived in the 
adjoining house, now occupied by Mr Richardson. The 
shop was afterwards tenanted by David Peffers, com- 
monly called David Peppers, a decent old Haddington 
carter and Acredale farmer. 

Graham's boarders used to act plays in the back 
part of the old house, where " Douglas " and " Revenge *' 
were more than once performed, to the real delight of 
the audience. W. Wells and Robert Boyd, late school- 
master of Oldhamstocks, assistants to Mr Graham, 
along with Willie Hill, Dr Thomson's apprentice, were 
stage managers and prompters ; Betty Firth, daughter 
of Willie Firth, the old tyler of the Mason Lodge, 
officiated as curtain-drawer. 

Nannie Caimcross, Lizzie Richardson's opponent in 
the clagham trade, lived on the ground flat of Jack's 
Land, exactly opposite. Nannie was a well-known 
woman in her day, and proprietrix of the house she 
lived in. She had been married to one Davie John- 
ston, a coal carter, in her younger days. He was a 
feckless bodie by all accounts, and Nannie wore the 
"breeks." He never kept a decent horse, and when 
rallied on this score, he used to say that when a horse 
came to be over forty or fifty shillings, it was " ower 
dear for him." A dispute once took place betwixt 
Nannie and a neighbouring owner, about a piece of a 
wall, and had to be settled in the Dean of Guild Court. 
Nannie pled her own case. One of her facts being 
disputed, she said, "Do not tell me so, for I was 
^arrowman myself when the wall was built by my 

then" Nannie was a great favourite with Graham's 
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scholars and boarders, while Lizzie was principally 
patronised by Hardie's. At the yearly dinners, kept 
up for many years by Mr Graham's old scholars and 
boarders, in the Bell Inn, Nannie appeared after dinner, 
dressed in her best cap and gown, with a white apron 
filled with clagham, which she distributed among her 
** auld Gallants," as a remembrance of " Lang Syne." 
Nannie was treated with a glass of the best, and drank 
all the company's good health, not forgetting the 
worthy old rector. She left with a deal of coin in her 
lap. Such reminiscences of old Lizzie Richardson and 
Nannie Cairncross will soon be out of recollection by 
the now sadly-thinned ranks of Graham's and Hardie's 
old scholars. 

Many old Haddington folk will still recollect a woman 
of the name of Christian Wilson, or, as she was called, 
" Wandering Kirstie." A native of the Nungate, and 
come of respectable folks, she was married when young 
to a lad of the name of Henderson, also Nungate bom, 
who was a soldier, and died with his regiment in a 
foreign land. His death affected Kirstie's intellect, 
and unsettled her to such a degree that she wandered 
for twelve years at least from the east end of the 
Nungate Bridge to the Custom Stone, morning, noon, 
and night, backwards and forwards, always looking for 
her husband coming home. Her whole askings and 
wailings were about her man! ^'Oh, he is long in 
coming ! hae ye no seen him yet } He promised to 
come hame, and buy Monkrig and a carriage for me, 
and make me a grand leddy." Some kind ladies in 
Haddington sympathised with her in her sad state, and 
tried several times to get her to settle down by divert- 
ing her attention to sewing, spinning, and other domestic 
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matters; but all to no purpose. Poor Kirstie never 
smiled on their efforts ; her whole mind was wrapt up 
in the remembrance of her man, and her whole wail 
was, " Oh, if I could only see my dear man ! " In her 
dress she was always very clean and neat, with a white 
cap and old-fashioned short-gown. Kirstie was quite 
harmless, and respectful to every person, and was 
equally respected by old and young, who sympathised 
with her sad story. She died of cholera, which was so 
fatal in Haddington and Nungate in 183 1. Kirstie's 
case was one of extreme devotedness to the memory of 
her husband, worthy to be immortalised by the pen of 
poets like Cowper or Campbell, both of whom have in 
similar cases (imaginative perhaps) described with 
great power the sad condition of weak and mind- 
suffering humanity. 
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HADDINGTON BURGH SCHOOLS. 




HE Haddington Burgh Schools were estab- 
lished at a very ancient date. We find from 
history that they were in existence prior to 
the Reformation from Popery, that in 1559 the estab- 
lishment of the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment was nearly perfected, and that schools were 
generally established throughout East Lothian. The 
schoolmasters of Dunbar, Spott, Haddington, and 
Prestonpans particularly distinguished themselves. 
M'Crie, in his life of John Knox, also notes that the 
schools of Aberdeen, Perth, Stirling, Dumbarton, Kill- 
earn, and Haddington are particularly mentioned in 
writings about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Robert Dormont is the first Presbyterian schoolmaster 
mentioned in the records of Haddington. 

The Town Council seem at that early date to have 
paid much attention to education, and did their duty in 
placing efficient masters in their schools. We find 
that on the 6th October 1559, they thought it expe- 
dient to " fee Mr Robert Dormont to be skoillmaster 
of the burgh, with 24 merks in the year, payable off the 
common gude; and allowed for ilk town bairn I2d 
termly of schoolhouse fee, and 4d termly from the 
parents or friends of the bairn, as use and wont was. 
The Council to find Mr Dormont ane chalmer and skoill- 
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house made free." Mr Thomas Cummyng was appointed 
in December 1563. According to a written agreement 
he was taken bound to "leir and instruct, all and 
sundry, the bairns of the inhabitants of the said burgh 
diligently in grammatical letters, in latyne tonge, and 
moralie vertues, at his possibilitie shewing himself by- 
good life, honest behaviour, and conversation, example 
to others, as well as in his instruction and doctrine, as 
God will give him grace during all the days of his life- 
time." His salary was to be 90 merks, "gude and 
usual money of the realm. Ilk bairn he learns and 
instructs " was to pay " ilk term xij of skoilings silver 
alanerlie." 

In 1571 the office of minister and schoolmaster was 
conjoined, and the gift of the common school was 
granted to Mr James Carmichael, minister of the Kirk 
of Haddington, with all the commodities and profits 
pertaining to it. In February following, Mr Walter 
Bancanqual was appointed reader in the church, clerk 
of session, and doctor in the school. He afterwards 
became a celebrated preacher in Edinburgh. In 1575 
it was found necessary to separate the offices of 
' minister and schoolmaster, and in 1577 Mr James 
Panton was appointed. He was allowed by the town 
" ten pounds of money of fee quarterly for his stipend, 
with a chalmer free and a school free, and the said Mr 
James to have of ilk town bairn, xiijd of stipend in the 
quarter, and the doctor to have iiid ; and the said Mr 
James to be at his advantage of * outlandis bairn is,' and 
the doctor to have his meat of all the baimis his day 
about ; and that he shall find a sufficient doctor under 
him in the school for teaching and holding of them in 
good order, and in case the town finds any faile or 
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fault With the same Mr James, he shall remove at the 
quarter end, his entry to be at Whitsunday next to 
come." 

In 1579, Mr John Kerr was appointed. In 1591, Mr 
John Callender was appointed, and it was enacted that 
the said Mr John should " diligently, lelelie, and truly 
learn and instruct the said school, and haile baimis to 
be put to him sufficiently in the Latyne and Greek 
Grammar affairs, and in all classic authors necessary." 
Numerous future appointments were made up to 1724, 
when Mr John Lesley was made master. In his time 
it was the custom for the scholars to perform plays and 
dramatic amusements — the expense of fitting up the 
stage with trees and dailes and other necessary arrange- 
ments being paid by the town. On one occasion the 
prologue and epilogue before and after the play of 
Aurengzebec and the Drummer, which was written by 
the celebrated Scottish poet, Allan Ramsay, was 
spoken by Masters Charles and Maurice Cockburn, 
sons of Colonel Cockburn.* Allan Ramsay testified in 
a note that John Lesley was a gentleman of true learn- 
ing, who, by his most excellent method, most worthily 
filled his place. 

It is curious to note that it was the fashion at that 
time to hold cock-fights, and to have matches at foot- 
ball at Fastern^s Even, in which the scholars and masters 
took part. This practice continued till 1783, when it was 
abolished ; but it was revived again in 1792. It was 
only in 1750 that a proper teacher of English was ap- 
pointed in the person of Mr Alexander Grant. Before 
that time Latin and Greek were chiefly taught, and it 

♦ For Allan Ramsay's verses, &c., see Miller's History of 
Haddington, 
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was about that time that the English school was built- 
in 1756 the practice of the magistrates and cler^ visit- 
ing the schools on the examination day was introduced, 
when premiums were given to the duxes, and a bag of 
sweeties to each scholar, a practice continued up to a 
late date. Various appointments were made from 1724 
up to 1765, when Mr John Abernethy, formerly school- 
master of Gifford, was appointed. Under him and his 
successor, Mr Johnston, the heads of the old Haddington 
families of Wilkie, Roughead, Martine, Donaldson, Neill, 
Forrest, Veitch, Pringle, Haldane, Smith, Brown, Banks, 
M'Claren, Carfrae, &c., were educated. In 1783 Mr 
James Johnston, formerly schoolmaster of Bathgate, was 
elected rector. He retired in 1800, and went into a 
grocery business which had been carried on by Mr D. 
M'Claren, who was one of the principal merchants in 
Haddington at the time. David M*Claren's shop was in 
a tenement in Market Street, called Blair's Castle, now 
taken down and rebuilt. Old Haddingtonians still living 
recollect Mr Johnston. In 1786 Miss Janet Halyburton 
was appointed by the Council teacher of sewing to 
young ladies in the burgh. In 1798, Richard Hay, of 
famous memory, was master of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He published a book called the Beauties 
of Arithmetic^ which had a fair reputation at the 
time. 

In 1800, Mr William Graham, schoolmaster of Dirle- 
ton, was elected rector of the grammar school on the 
resignation of Mr Johnston. Mr Graham retired in 
1838. He was a very successful teacher, and although a 
little pedantic, was much esteemed in society. He had 
'•ys a large school from the town and country, 
y farmers* sons and landed gentry, and often 
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twenty and thirty boarders from all parts. Many of his 
scholars, on going to Edinburgh University, obtained 
high honours. It is curious to note that Mr Graham's 
predecessor applied to the Council for liberty to let part 
of his house, as being too large, while Mr Graham ap- 
plied for additional accommodation for his boarders. 
They marched in order to the parish church every 
Sunday, and filled one of the large square seats. An 
annual dinner of his old pupils used to be held yearly 
for a long period. 

In 1809, the mathematical school, which was long 
felt as a want, was erected. Mr John Martine, then 
Provost of Haddington, interested himself much in its 
establishment. Professor Leslie, of the Edinburgh 
University, being applied to for a suitable teacher, 
recommended Edward Irving, " a lad of good character 
and of superior abilities." He presented his letter of 
recommendation to the magistrates in the town's library, 
and they being struck with his appearance of superior 
and intellectual ability, at once appointed him master of 
the mathematical school. His afterwards celebrated 
career fully justified Professor Leslie's recommendation, 
and the magistrates' choice. Living authorities still 
testify that his scholars adored him, for his endearing 
qualities of mind and intellectual gifts. Mr Patrick 
Shirreff was one of his favourite pupils. 

Irving's future history is recorded in the list of 
eminent Scotchmen. From this appointment of Irving 
to be master of the mathematical school of Haddington, 
many interesting and important events in the literary 
history of the country have had their rise. Irving in- 
troduced his friend, Thomas Carlyle, to his distinguished 
pupil. Miss Jane Welsh, who soon after became Mrs 
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Carlyle. From her intellectuality and her lively dis- 
position she was, from the day of her marriage to the 
day of her death, her husband's great solace, encourag- 
ing him in his close and severe literary studies, which 
he abundantly testifies to in his delightful reminiscences. 
If the happy incident of Carlyle's introduction to Jeanie 
Welsh, through Irving, had not taken place, his fame as 
one of the foreniost of Scotland's literati would probably 
not have become an established fact, nor would the 
Craigenputtock bursary, founded by the will and direc- 
tion of Carlyle in the University of Edinburgh, ever 
have taken place. 

In 1813, Mr James Brown was elected successor of 
Mr Irving, who had removed to Kirkcaldy. Mr Brown 
afterwards became minister of the Scotch Church at 
Calcutta. 

In 1815, Mr Thomas Cumming was appointed to the 
English and mathematical school, with Mr Wood as 
assistant. He used to be called "Timmer" by the 
scholars. He studied for the Church, and became 
minister of the Scotch Church at Sunderland. In 1822, 
Mr Patrick Hardie, a native of Kelso, succeeded Mr 
Cumming. Mr Hardie had for some years conducted a 
private school in St Ann's Place. He was much 
esteemed, and made excellent scholars, who, after his 
death in 1837, erected a handsome tombstone to his 
memory in Haddington Churchyard, in grateful recol- 
lection of his talents, acquirements, and zealous per- 
severance as a successful teacher of youth. Many now 
scattered in all parts of the world, but whose numbers 
must now be very small, both male and female, will no 
doubt hold Patrick Hardie in their remembrance. On 
Mr Graham's retirement in 1838, Dr William Maxwell 
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Gunn was appointed rector, to the entire satisfaction of 
all the inhabitants of Haddington. He resigned in 1844, 
having been appointed one of the masters in the High 
School of Edinburgh. He was also very successful in 
training many young minds to become eminent. 

The long-continued celebrity and glory of the Had- 
dington Burgh Schools departed after the unfortunate 
appointment of Rector Whyte in 1843. It is to be 
hoped that under the new scholastic laws their former 
celebrity will be resuscitated, and confer substantial 
benefit on the old burgh and adjacent country. The 
promoters of the Knox Educational Institute, with Mr 
Brook, their energetic convener, deserve much praise 
from the community for their exertions, which, it is to 
be hoped, will be crowned with complete success. 

After this rapid and imperfect sketch of the old 
preceptors of the Haddington Burgh Schools, it is 
perhaps right that some of the eminent men of a former 
age who were educated at these schools should be 
noticed. First and foremost, then, stands the name of 
our illustrious townsman, John Knox. We learn from 
M*Crie's history that his parents were able to give him 
a liberal education, which in that age was far from being 
common. In his youth he was put to the Grammar 
School of Haddington, where he acquired the principles 
of the Latin tongue. This must have been somewhere 
about the years 1518 and 1520. It is quite rational to 
think it was in the Grammar School of Haddington that 
the foundation of his learning was laid, and his ardent 
and intellectual mind received its first impressions of 
the necessity and advantages of sound educational prin- 
ciples, which his after gigantic efforts in the cause made 
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SO successful, viz. : — that a Protestant school be estab- 
lished in every parish in the kingdom of Scotland. 
Viewing, then, Knox's exertions in the cause of educa- 
tion at the time he lived, as those of a true patriot, it is 
but right and fitting to contemplate with much satisfac- 
tion the successful movement in the burgh of Hadding- 
ton to erect and establish an institute of education to his 
memory. Such a memorial was too long delayed, but 
every leal and true-hearted Scotchman must now rejoice 
that a lasting testimony has been erected in Knox's 
native town, which will be handed down to distant 
generations as a testimonial to his indomitable courage 
in the cause, not only of education, but in that of civil 
and religious freedom. 

Walter Bower, a native of Haddington, and an 
eminent scholar, was elected Abbot of Inchcolm in 
141 8. He was educated at the Burgh School of Had- 
dington. He was the friend and disciple of Fordoun, 
whose great work, Scotichronicon, or General History 
of Scotland^ he finished after Fordoun's death. It is 
probable that John Mair or Major, a distingished writer 
in scholastic theology, was taught at Haddington school. 
He was born at Gleghornie in this county about 1446. 

Many of the Maitlands of Lethington and Cockburns 
of Ormiston, contemporaries with Knox, were educated 
at Haddington. 

The Rev. Dr John Witherspoon, President of the 
College of New Jersey, U.S., was born in the manse of 
Yester. He was sent to Haddington Grammar School 
at an early age. He was an eminent scholar and a 
great theologian. 

Dr Andrew Mylne, late minister of Dollar, and 
author of several educational works, was a native of 
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Haddington, and educated also at the Grammar School. 
His father was tenant of the old wauk-mill of Hadding- 
ton. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Lord Mayor of London, was born 
at Sandersdean, near Haddington, and educated under 
Mr George Abernethy of the Grammar School. 

Richard Gall was bom at Linkhouse, near Dunbar, 
in 1776, and sent to be educated at Haddington School. 
He was a promising young man, and wrote many 
sweet poems and songs, which should be better known 
and appreciated in Haddington ; but he died at the 
early age of twenty-five in 1801. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Burns, MacNeil, Campbell, and Bruce. A 
volume of his poems was published in 18 17 by Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh, but has now become scarce. In 
his " Address to Haddington,** he describes the scenes 
" where once his careless childhood strayed, a stranger 
yet to pain," in beautiful language, and in a tone of re- 
fined and tender feeling. 

The late Rev. John Brown of Whitburn, an ex- 
ceedingly good and worthy man, along with his 
esteemed brother, Ebenezer, minister at Inverkeithing, 
sons of the great John Brown of Haddington, were 
educated under Abernethy and Johnston. Also their 
other brothers at a later date — ^Thomas, minister at 
Dalkeith ; George, minister at North Berwick ; and 
Samuel, merchant in Haddington, whose memory still 
remains fresh in Haddington, on account of his zealous 
endeavours in diffusing knowledge by means of his 
itinerating libraries. He was also one of the chief 
founders of the Haddington School of Arts. 

The late much-lamented Rev. John Brown Patterson, 
minister of Falkirk, was a pupil of Mr Graham. He 
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gained the highest distinctions in the High School and 
University of Edinburgh in almost every branch of 
learning. He gained the ;^ioo prize given by the 
Government of that day for the best essay on the 
national character of the Athenians, which is a master- 
piece of elegant and classic writing. It attracted the 
notice of Sir Robert Peel, who, unasked, presented him 
to the ministry of the parish of Falkirk. Mr Patterson 
died in the prime of life, sincerely lamented by all who 
knew him, and by the whole religious and literary 
world. 

Dr Alexander S. Patterson, of Glasgow, a brother 
of Mr Patterson — both grandsons of John Brown of 
Haddington — was also a pupil of Mr Graham. Dr 
Patterson is well known as an able divine and Biblical 
exegist 

The late Dr J. G. Lorimer of Glasgow, a native of 
Haddington, and a worthy, good man, was also a pupil 
of Mr Graham. 

Colonel Vetch of Hawthorn Bank, a distinguished 
Indian officer, and a literary man of eminence as a poet, 
&c., was educated under Johnston and Graham. 

Dr Samuel Smiles, our celebrated townsman, was a 
pupil of Patrick Hardie, and has proved himself, by his 
numerous, interesting, and able works, to have been his 
most distinguished scholar. 

The late lamented Dr Samuel Brown was a dis- 
tinguished* pupil at the school. Possessed of great 
natural abilities, which may be called hereditary in his 
family and name, he died like his lamented relative, 
John Brown Patterson, in the prime of life, but not 
before he had acquired for himself a European reputa- 
tion as a master-mind in science and literature. He 
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may be justly named one of the eminent men of 
Haddington. 

Many other names might have been mentioned, 
eminent in science, literature, and art, reflecting honour 
on the town of their birth and education, but enough 
has been said to justify the fact that the Burgh 
Schools of Haddington have in their day produced 
many able and eminent scholars. 

The grammar school was built in 1755. The sum 
expended on building was ;^59o6 Scots, about £^^2 
sterling. In April 1756 a brewhouse was added to it 
— ^a very useful appendage. The town of Haddington 
was greatly indebted to Andrew Fletcher, Esq. of 
Salton, their representative in Parliament, for his exer- 
tions in getting it built. Dr Barclay, one of the 
ministers of Haddington, stated that it contained the 
best accommodation for boarders of any he knew in 
this part of the United Kingdom. The English school 
and library were built by a decree of the Council, 1760. 
The mathematical school was built in 1809-10. The 
estimate was ;S^290. 
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OLD ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS IN 

HADDINGTON. 

|N looking into the old ecclesiastical history of 
Haddington, one is struck with the numer- 
ous monkish establishments which existed in 
it, and the extent of lands, mills, and granges that be- 
longed to them. 

First. — ^There was the Collegiate or Parish Church 
of Haddington, called St Mary's. It, in its day, from 
its magnificence, was called Lucema Laudonice, or Lamp 
of Lothian. The patronage of it belonged to the Prior 
of St Andrews. 

Second, — The Dominican Monastery of the Blackfriars, 
which stood where the Episcopal Chapel and Elm House 
are built. 

Third, — There was the famous Abbey of Haddington, 
founded by Ada, Countess of Northumberland, and 
richly endowed by her. Not a stone of it remains. 

Fourth, — St Martin's Church, in the Nungate, which 
belonged to the Abbacy of Haddington, and whose 
ruins still remain. 

Fifth. — ^At St Lawrence House there was a chapel 
dedicated to St Lawrence ; also a lepers' house in con- 
nection with it, described in old Scottish history as 
" be- wast " the town of Haddington. 

Sixth, — A chapel dedicated to St John, which belonged 
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to the Knights Templar. It stood at the Custom Stone, 
opposite John Hume's tenement 

Seventh. — A chapel, dedicated to St Catherine, was on 
the west side of Hardgate Street. It was taken down 
and rebuilt as a dwelling-house by the late Mr 
Andrew Pringle, and is now the property of Mrs 
Jamieson. 

Eighth,' —The chapel of St Ann's, at the Custom Stone, 
in St John Street The ruins of it were taken down in 
1814. 

Numerous old houses connected with these monastic 
establishments were in existence not more than eighty 
or ninety years ago. 

The Collegiate Church of Haddington, sometimes 
miscalled Haddington Cathedral, is the oldest and 
grandest ecclesiastical building remaining in Hadding- 
ton, and may be termed the '* chief lion " of the town, 
ranking in importance in its day with the celebrated 
Abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, Jedburgh, &c., although not 
so highly finished in its carving and ornamental decora- 
tions. It was granted as an appendage to the Priory 
of St Andrews by David I. in 11 34, along with its 
lands, chapels, and tithes, which were considerable, in- 
cluding the lands of Clerkington and others. It is an 
object of interest to strangers who visit Haddington. 
It is a common remark that strangers observe beauties 
of carving, and beautiful architectural proportions in it, 
which dwellers in Haddington, who see it daily or 
weekly, do not discern. The western entrance is par- 
ticularly fine, being very richly chiselled. The capital 
of the pillar which divides the porch exhibits the 
" Crown of thorns of our Saviour." The noble ranges 
of pillars afford fine specimens of the elaborate work 

N 
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which had been bestowed on them by their builders. 
It was sadly damaged by Edward I. and Edward III. 
in their Scottish raids, and the clergy were rudely 
molested. In it, during the flourishing days of the 
Roman* Catholic religion, there were no fewer than 
fifteen altars dedicated to numerous saints, such as St 
Duthacus, St Peter, St John the Baptist, and Our Lady, 
St Crispin and Crispianus, the Holy Cross, &c. All 
these altars had been originally erected, endowed, and 
consecrated by pious persons, and they no doubt tended 
to add to the magnificence of the establishment. At 
the time of the Reformation they were all swept away, 
and the eastern part of the church was destroyed. The 
western part was retained as the Reformed Parish 
Church. 

Owing to long and continued complaints of the damp, 
cold, and uncomfortable state of the church, an agitation 
commenced as early as 1806 by the Magistrates and 
Town Council to have it thoroughly repaired ; but owing 
to the strong opposition of some of the principal heritors, 
it was not until 18 12 that the present church was re- 
paired and improved, in the style in which it remains 
to this day. The sum which the town had to pay as 
its share of the expense was upwards of ;£"i200. The 
Earl of Hopetoun, as patron of the parish, was entitled 
to the chief and best seat in the gallery, but Earl James 
handsomely gave it up, and presented it personally to 
Provost Martine, to be kept by the magistrates of the 
burgh in all time coming. The magistrates' seat, in 
the old church, was formerly in the body of it, and 
where the seat belonging to the Alderston estate now 
is. Mr John Martine was provost during the time of 
the repairs, and on their completion the Town Council 
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unanimously voted thanks to him for the great per- 
severance and attention he had uniformly paid in get- 
ting the measure accomplished. It is believed that few 
burghs have such a commodious and elegant church as 
the parish of Haddington possesses. In the gallery 
seats at the back of the pulpit, the minister, although 
well heard, cannot be seen. Dr Cook used to tell a 
good story about Mrs Johnstone, an old woman in the 
town. On calling on her during one of his usual visita- 
tions, he remarked that he never saw her in church. 
She replied that she was there almost every Sunday 
wften she was able, and never saw him either, although 
she heard him well. On the Doctor asking her where 
she sat, she said — "Oh, Doctor, I sit in the 'believers' 
loft,Vat the back of the pulpit" Some years ago, an 
indecisive controversy was carried on in the columns 
of the Haddingtonshire Courier betwixt a celebrated 
London physician, a native of the burgh, and a Had- 
dington schoolmaster, as to whether the old CoU^iate 
Church — the present St Mary's — or the Dominican 
Monastery was the real " Lamp of Lothian." 

It is perhaps worth while to notice that the old 
church remains to this day a fine specimen of ancient 
mason-work — ^with carved pillars, windows, doors, and 
all other requisites of ornamental decorations — entitling 
it to hold a place in the list of the fine old cathedral 
churches in Scotland ; and we also know that the 
Dominican Monastery was a plain, coarse, though ex- 
tensive building, and the stones of it, after it became a 
ruin, were used in building the walls which enclose the 
present Episcopal Chapel and Elm House, both in front 
and in Tyne Close, and round the Skinners' Knowes, 
and on the side of Tyne, and also in the erection of the 
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late Grammar and English schools. Not one carved or 
well-dressed stone of any description can be seen in the 
walls as at present existing. The stones are all rough 
rubble, and are from Garvald, Se^arsdean, or Quarry- 
pits quarries — a mixed lot If the Dominican Monastery 
had been a grand ornamental building, worthy of being 
called the " Lamp of Lothian," surely some remains of 
its carved and ornamental stones should have been 
found somewhere in the locality. The Dominican 
Monastery seems to have been a building of the same 
rude and coarse kind as St Martin's, still in existence, 
or old St Ann's, the stones of which were used in build- 
ing the present tenements there. The idea that the 
Dominican Monastery was the real " Lamp of Lothian " 
is contrary to historical and traditional facts. 





TOWN OF HADDINGTON LIBRARY. 




HE late sale of the Haddington Burgh School 
premises by the School Board has dissevered 
from the magistrates and municipality of 
the royal burgh of Haddington the possession of the 
room in which the Town's Library was placed for 
upwards of one hundred and sixty years. Many his- 
torical associations are connected with the old room, 
and may be soon forgotten. It may be interesting, now 
that the library has been transferred to new and com- 
modious premises, to note down some particulars con- 
nected with it This valuable library of the burgh of 
Haddington was gifted by the Rev. John Gray, minister 
at Aberlady, about the year 17 17. As a mark of 
regard for the place of his nativity, he left the whole 
of his private library for the use of the community, 
together with three thousand merks Scots, the interest 
of which was to be devoted to charitable purposes, 
under the management of the magistrates and town 
clerk as trustees. Of this sum twenty-five merks Scots 
was set apart for the support of the library. In 1807 
the Town Council voted a further allowance of ;f 2, los. 
annually for the same purpose, when several additions 
were made. In 1828 the library was re-arranged and 
re-catalogued by James Miller, and many valuable 
books were added. The new catalogue shewed 1335 
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volumes. In 1843 they had increased to 1738 by- 
donations and additions. In 1738 Hugh Bennet, 
mason, was allowed by the Town Council £1, is. 
sterling for cutting and setting up the town's arms on 
the library wall, which remain to this day. The stone 
has the inscription, "Bibliotheca Graiana, 1738," on it. 
There is also another inscription of the goat on the old 
English Burgh School. Mr Gray was buried in the 
south-west corner within the old church, under a flat 
gravestone, supported by balusters and ornamented 
with a spread Bible. The stone is marked by the 
following lines: — **Here lyes Mr John Gray, born at 
Haddington in 1646, minister at TuUiallen, near Cul- 
ross, in 1667, thereafter minister at Glasgow from 1672 
to 1684, then minister of Aberlady from 1684 to 1689, 
then deprived upon a publik — — Died October 24th, 
1717. Aged near 71. 

" Mihi vivere est Christus mortuus. 

Fuge niti quod moribus agas. 

Deo Gloria. Amen." 

Translation : " Christ has died that I may live. Shun 
depending on what thou canst accomplish by mere 
morals." Mr Gray was a learned man and great biblio- 
grapher, as is fully testified by the many rare and 
valuable books he left behind him. The greater part 
of them are theolc^ical works, beautifully printed, 
many in black letters, in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages by foreign printers. They include a " Sarum 
Missal," printed at Paris in 1529, another printed at 
Rouen in 1 5 10 ; Common Book of Prayer for the 
^hurch of England, in London, 161 5 ; another in 1637; 
\ many other rare volumes. There are upwards of 
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forty volumes of pamphlets, mostly of the sixteenth 
century, which are very rare, chiefly bearing on the 
history of Scotland from the period of the Covenant to 
the time of the Union. It is known that the late Dr 
Laing got his hands among this valuable collection 
through old Miller, and got away some rare copies, 
which were never returned. Mr Gray has inscribed 
his name on very many of his books in a neat old- 
fashioned style of handwriting, thus : — " Ex Libris Jo. 
Gray, Aberladie, 1689, summa religioni imitari quem 
colis." Many volumes of manuscript sermons by Mr 
Gray, beautifully written, are in the library. The 
r^ulations framed by the Magistrates and Town 
Council for lending the books were always strict. They 
were confined solely to persons residing within the 
town. By the fourth regulation the members of the 
Haddington Presbytery, except those in the town, were 
excluded from any use of the books except such as 
they can take ,in the room wherein they stand, those 
persons only who reside in the town having a right to 
borrow them. This regulation was made because it 
was found that country ministers got away books and 
were very slow in returning them, and many were lost. 
The Haddington Presbytery used to hold their meet- 
ings by favour of the magistrates in the library, but 
this privilege was withdrawn. To show the great care 
the magistrates, as trustees, took of the Town's Library 
long ago, the following minutes taken from the sederunt 
book are given : — "At a meeting held on i8th Septem- 
ber 1805, present — Provost Banks, Bailie Nisbet, Bailie 
Simpson, Bailie Ferme, Mr Cunningham, Dean of 
Guild ; George Donaldson, clerk. The trustees recom- 
mended to the librarian to cut up all the new books 
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previous to their being lent out, and particularly to 
enjoin such persons as borrow the books to take great 
care that the same are not soiled or otherwise injured, 
certifying such persons as are careless in that respect 
that they will not only be liable for the damage sus- 
tained, but will be deprived of the benefit of borrowing 
books in future." At another meeting held on 17th 
October 1808, "sederunt — ^John Martine, Esq., Provost; 
James Deans and William Roughead, Bailies ; Geoi^e 
Banks, Dean of Guild ; Thomas Nicol, Treasurer ; 
Alexander Donaldson, Clerk. The trustees, consider- 
ing that the books have been of late much destroyed 
and soiled, resolve that in future, when any of the 
books are destroyed or soiled, the persons who have 
done so shall not only be obliged to replace them, but 
be debarred from getting books from the library. The 
librarian having reported that Mr Richardson, dancing- 
master, a considerable time ago borrowed the third 
volume of Burns's poems, but which had never been 
returned, but, on the contrary, declares that the same 
is lost, ordain him immediately to replace that volume, 
and also appoint the librarian not to supply Mr 
Richardson with books for a year from this date. 
Signed, John Martine, Provost." 

Dr M*Crie, when he was writing his history of John 
Knox, applied for some books from the library in the 
following letter to Provost Martine : — " Edinburgh, 8th 
December 18 16. — There are a few books in the Public 
Library of Haddington which I am anxious to have 
the opportunity of examining. I do not know if it is 
consistent with the regulations of the library to allow 
them to be carried as far as Edinburgh. If it is, and 
* the magistrates would indulge me with this liberty, I 
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would esteem it as a great favour, and the utmost 
attention shall be paid to the safety of the books. I 
take the liberty of subjoining a list of such as I wish to 
see, according to the list in the catalogue. Begging 
you to excuse this trouble, I am yours, with all 
respect, Thomas M'Crie. John Martine, Esq. No. 
401, Melvini Musae ; No. 311, Pamphlets, Anno 162 1 ; 
No. 975, Napia; No. 802, Poemata Miscellanae; No. 
835, Ramsaei Poemata; No. 1200, Pamphlets, Anno 
1523." Dr M*Crie*s request was granted by the magis- 
trates, and the above books are still to be found in the 
library. The oldest library minute-book existing, 
although there must have been an earlier one, is dated 
19th February 1732, and continued to 1766. The first 
entry in it is as follows : — " Borrowed Baxter's Treatise 
on Justification^ being an octavo, printed London, 1676, 
to be returned in a month by me. — ^John Cadele." It 
is still in the catalogue. No. 805. Two other borrow- 
ings follow of same date and in the same style. When 
the books were returned, the entry was marked with 
two or three crosses. Other entries in the book are 
very curious. We find in some cases that a penalty of 
los. sterling is to be imposed if the book is not returned 
in a month. Under April 17, 1741, the following entry 
is made: — "Lent to Mr John Hamilton, minister in 
Bolton, out of 'Bibliotheca Graiana,' No. 62, folio 
(Common Book of Prayer, black letter, London, 161 5), 
which I promise to return upon demand, under the 
penalty of 40s. sterling." In this old book we find the 
following old Haddington names as borrowers, v\z,^ 
Patrick Wilkie, minister, Robert Burton, John Carfrae, 
John Crombie, John Martine, Peter Baimsfather, Hay 
Donaldson, Alexander Sawyers, John Cadele, Robert 
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Wright, Andrew Hunter, James Banks, Wm. Hunter, 
James Roughead, William -Cunningham, Bartholomew 
Bower, and many others. A perusal of it will afford 
pleasure to the curious. 

The master of the English School, or one of his as- 
sistants, was for a number of years appointed librarian 
of the library at a small salary. This gentleman made 
a very bad book-keeper, often allowing books to be 
taken away without recording them, and breaking the 
regulations by giving them to strangers. George Bee 
was for many years librarian, and having been bred to 
business, was of a different stamp, and acted strictly up 
to the regulations. He would not give away a book 
unless he was fully satisfied that the borrower was en- 
titled to it, requiring his residence and occupation, which 
he duly entered. Bee's successors were all very careful 
as librarians. In 1828, when the catalogue arranged by 
James Miller was published, it was found that thirty 
volumes of rare books were lost or missing. In 1833, 
on the motion of a young member of the then Town 
Council, an investigation of the library books was made. 
It was found that no less than fifty or sixty volumes 
were amissing. Some were traced to a clergyman's 
library in Glasgow, some were found in Duns, and a 
number in the hands of the Rev. Hew Scott, late 
minister of Anstruther. A remarkable circumstance 
occurred in the return of No. 1320 in the catalogue in 
1833 (a "Westminster Hebrew Grammar," London 
edition), after more than fifteen years' absence. It is to 
be hoped that in the new domicile of Gray's Library, 
and under the able management of Mr James Watt, 
convener of the Library Committee — who well deserves 
Hanks of the community of Haddington for the 
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great attention he has paid to it — care will be taken 
to prevent the loss of any of the rare and valuable 
books in the library, the equal of which can hardly now 
be found in any burgh in the kingdom. 

The removal of the Public Library of Haddington 
to its new premises carries with it, in connection with 
the old room, many old local stories and reminiscences. 
From the time of its establishment — over one hundred 
and fifty years ago — the magistrates of the burgh met 
in it every Sunday forenoon and afternoon, wearing 
their chains of office, and walked in procession to the 
church, escorted by the town-officers with shouldered 
halberds, and dressed in the town's old style of livery. 
The coats or surtouts were of the old-fashioned cut, with 
single collar and broad lappels, well trimmed with black 
braid, and mounted with large black buttons; long 
waistcoat, short-kneed trousers, black leggings, and 
cockades on their hats. The cloth was of a coarse 
darkish g^ey colour, which was long ago manufactured 
in the town, and called Gilmerton grey. The old dress 
was changed in Provost Lee*s time — in 1836 — to a more 
modem style. George Cairns, Peter Currie, John Ran 
dall, and Willie Baird were old town-officers; Sandie 
Nicol, James Gillies, Sandie Millar, John Sinclair, 
William Souness, &c., were their successors. The Sun- 
day after the yearly election of magistrates — called the 
" Kirking Sunday " — ^was a great event at the library. 
The whole Council (twenty-six at that time), including 
the deacons of the nine incorporated trades (the Bunch 
of Wands) with their colleagues, attended. The minis- 
ters of the town, and most of the old burgesses, &c., 
were invited by the magistrates to assist at the kirking. 
Cake, wine, and spirits, provided by the magistrates. 
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were supplied. The magistrates' seat and gallery in 
the church, on that day, were always well filled. One of 
the deacons once stipulated with the provost of the day 
(Mr Dunlop) that there should be whisky and small- 
beer provided, which drink, being taken together, was 
long ago called "a heater and a cooler." This old 
practice of marching from the library to the church 
every Sunday has for some years, for various causes, 
been almost given up, and the magistrates' seat is 
seldom occupied. Old Haddingtonians still bear this 
ancient custom in their recollection as a relic of former 
times. 

Edward Irving was a great reader from the library, 
and made frequent borrowings of standard books. His 
first signature will be found, in a bold clear hand, in the 
record book on the 3d July 1809, when he borrowed 
"Burns's Poems." He once preached in Haddington 
Parish Church, forenoon and afternoon, about the year 
1822. His popularity in London as a preacher at that 
time was at its highest pitch. The church was densely 
crowded at both diets. His text was, on both occasions, 
" Search the Scriptures," John v. 9. The writer of this 
still recollects his brilliant bursts of eloquence. The 
very large congregation was intensely riveted with the 
fervour of his preaching, and his grand oratorical 
powers. 

For many years the old Haddington Ladies' Society, 
better known by the name of the " Penny Ladies," and 
which was kept up by most of the respectable ladies of 
the town for relieving poor and deserving old persons, 
held their meetings in the Town's Library. In cold 
weather a good fire was provided for them at the ex- 
pense of the town. Mr Lea was long their treasurer. 
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and was succeeded by Dr Cook, in whose able hands 
this old deserving charity was for many years admirably 
managed. In the time of Mr Patrick Hardie, as master 
of the English and Mathematical Schools, from 1822 to 
1837, the library was used for two months before the 
annual examination, in August, for drawing maps. 
The sheets of paper were spread on tables, or on the 
floor. In this branch of education Hardie was an en- 
thusiast, and many of his pupils became quite proficient. 
Their maps were varnished, and mounted on rollers. 
Some are still in existence, and are yet deemed worthy 
of praise. Recitations from " Ewing's Elocution " were 
also rehearsed in the library in anticipation of the 
examination. Few, alas ! among many in these happy 
school-days now remain. The old library room, like 
many other old things, has passed away. The recollec- 
tion of it and its old associations as one of the venerable 
institutions of the burgh will soon become a matter of 
history. " The times are perpetually changing, and we 
change with the times." 




HADDINGTON OLD SUNDAY 

SCHOOL, 

Instituted 20th May 1790. 




T was in the year 1783 that Robert Raikes, 
printer, proprietor, and editor of the Glouces- 
ter Joumaly in the city of Gloucester, first 
instituted Sunday schools. They are known to have 
existed before his time in different parts of England 
and Wales, but the credit must be given to him for 
having first proposed and organised the scheme, and 
placed Sunday schools on a solid basis. His philan- 
thropic exertions resulted in the adoption of them in 
different parts of the kingdom, and in a few years 
they became. very numerous. He was first led to be- 
stow attention on the young heathens of the city of 
Gloucester by finding the streets and lanes of that 
city crowded on Sundays with groups of children, 
wretched and ragged, playing at "chuck" and other 
games, and spending their time in rioting and swear- 
ing. Aided in his endeavours by the Rev. Thomas 
Stock, a worthy clergyman of Gloucester, he started, at 
his own expense, a Sunday school in the parish of St 
Mary-de-Crypt The good effects of the teaching in 
the school soon showed themselves. In a short time a 
visible reformation took place in the manners and habits 
the young population of Gloucester. Instead of 
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noise and riot, all was tranquillity and peace ; instead 
of quarrelling and fighting, as heretofore, all was con- 
cord and harmony ; instead of loitering about the 
streets in a state of indolence as painful to the observer 
as it was to themselves, they were now seen in decent 
regularity frequenting the places of public worship, evi- 
dently much happier in themselves than in their former 
state of irreligious idleness. Raikes raised Sunday 
teaching from a fortuitous rarity into a universal 
system. He found the practice local, he made it 
national. It is upon this ground that admirers of Raikes 
rest his claim to the honoured title of " Founder of 
Sunday Schools." An excellent and interesting 
volume entitled ** Robert Raikes, journalist and philan- 
thropist — a history of the origin of Sunday Schools," by 
Alfred Gregory, and published by H odder & S tough- 
ton, London (seventh thousand), 1880, will afford to the 
reader of it much pleasure. 

It may be interesting to Haddington people and 
others, to know that on the 20th May 1790 — seven 
years after Raikes's movement — a Sunday school was 
instituted in Haddington. The promoters of it, no 
doubt following the good example of Raikes, wished to 
instil into the minds of the young folk of Haddington 
sound Christian principles, and make them good and 
useful members of society, and this at a time when the 
country was much agitated by French revolutionary 
principles, and infidel doctrines. The sederunt book of 
the school is still preserved in the Haddington Public 
Library, and can be seen and read. The minutes are 
written in a clear, distinct hand, and have been well 
kept The first minute containing the sederunt, rules, 
and orders, dated 20th May 1790, is as follows : — "At 
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a meeting of the subscribers for a Sunday school in this 
place, present — The Rev. Dr George Barclay, minister 
of first charge ; the Rev. Mr Robert Scott, minister 
of second charge ; Messrs John Craw, writer and town- 
clerk ; John Martine (provost, 1781), tanner; John 
Crombie merchant ; John Banks, merchant ; Robert 
Somerville, surgeon ; James Johnston, master of burgh 
school, clerk. Dr Barclay was unanimously chosen 
preses, and Mr Johnston, clerk pro tempore. A paper 
containing rules for the management and direction of 
the seminary having been read over by the preses, and 
these rules having been carefully considered, article by 
article, the following were agreed to : — 

" Rules and orders for the government of the Sunday 
School at Haddington — i. The management and direc- 
tion of this seminary shall be vested in committees 
chosen annually from the subscribers at large. 2. The 
general committee, to consist of seven, of whom four to 
be a quorum, shall meet in the Library the first Mon- 
day of every month, at twelve o'clock noon, in order to 
transact the public business of this institution. 3. A 
quarterly committee, appointed by the general commit- 
tee, and consisting of two persons, shall visit the school 
every Sunday, and make their report, written down in a 
book kept for the purpose. 4. The general committee 
shall provide books for the use of the scholars, none of 
which shall be taken home on any account, except 
catechisms or hymn-books. 5. No child shall be ad- 
mitted into this school under five years of age, nor 
without a recommendation from a subscriber ; and 
subscribers are requested to be very cautious not to 
recommend scholars from a house which is infected 
with any contagious disorder. 6. The children shall 
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attend from nine in the morning till the time of pubh'c 
worship, and then be conducted to church in due 
order by their teacher and a visitor, and from four to 
seven in the afternoon. 7. The children are all re- 
quested to come clean, upon pain of expulsion. 8. The 
number of scholars not to exceed forty to one teacher, 
who shall keep a list of their names, and have them 
r^ularly called over every morning and evening, that 
those who are absent be marked, the cause inquired 
into, and, if not sufficient, their absence reported to the 
visitors,, who shall excuse, reprove, or expel, as they judge 
most expedient. 9. The teacher shall begin and close 
the day with a psalm or hymn, and prayer. 10. Swear- 
ing, lying, or any other profaneness, shall exclude from 
the benefits of this charity, if such vices are persisted 
in after reproof 11. Those scholars who distinguish 
themselves, to the satisfaction of the visitors, by punc- 
tual attendance, diligent application, and due improve- 
ment, shall, upon the report of the visitors, receive 
some reward for their encouragement, at the discretion 
of the general committee. 12. That the exercises of 
the school be confined to religious instruction, and that 
the scholars be publicly examined every quarter in the 
church or school, by such ministers as the committee 
shall apply to. 13. That the master be found qualified 
to teach, of an exceptionally moral character, sound in 
the faith, and giving evidence of a mind under the habi- 
tual influence of divine truth. 14. The salary of the 
teacher shall not be under £ 5, Ss. per annum. 1 5. These 
rules shall be printed, and a copy hung up in the school, 
and regularly read every month." 

Then the meeting unanimously made choice of Mr 
John Hutton, assistant teacher in the Grammar School, 

O 
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to be teacher of this seminary, and agreed that the first 
meeting of the school shall be on the first Sunday of 
June next, of which intimation shall be made from the 
pulpit of the different congregations of this place next 
Lord's day. They further made choice of Mr John 
Banks to be their treasurer, and Mr James Johnston to 
be secretary for the ensuing year, both of whom to be 
members of the committee, ex-officio. The following 
subscribers were chosen as the general committee for 
the ensuing year : — The Rev. Dr George Barclay ; the 
Rev. Mr Robert Scott ; the Rev. Mr Buchanan, Epis- 
copal minister ; Mr John Craw, Mr John Martine, Mr 
John Crombie, Mr Robert Somerville. 

The first meeting of the above committee was ap- 
pointed to be on Saturday, the 29th instant. We find 
from the monthly minutes that in the Sunday school 
list of committee and visitors were the names of the 
most respectable burgesses of the burgh. Besides those 
already given, there are the Rev. Robert Chalmers, of 
the Old Burgher Church ; the Rev. Benoni Black, of the 
East United Associate Church ; David Smith, provost 
in 1785; John Fife, merchant; Bailie Robert Wright, 
baker; Bailie Robert Roughead, innkeeper; James 
Grieve, grocer; William Pringle, tanner ; James Pringle, 
tanner ; James Roughead, seed - merchant (provost, 
1 801); Hay Donaldson, writer; Robert Burton, mer- 
chant (provost, 1778) ; Richard Somner, surgeon 
(provost, 1793) ; James Burn, wright; Robert Howden, 
Garleton ; Thomas Howden, Ugston, &c. The school 
was supported by the voluntary yearly subscriptions of 
the most respectable persons of the town, in sums from 
2s. 6d. to los. 6d. Among the gentry we find that the 
rl of Wemyss subscribed £$ ; Lady Sinclair of 
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Stevenson, ;^i, is.; Patrick Lindsay of Eaglescaimie, 
£if IS.; Mrs Sydserff of Ruchlaw, ;^i, is.; Captain 
Todd of Alderston, £i, is. ; the Incorporation of Shoe- 
makers, £i, IS. ; Incorporation of Tailors, ;^ i, is. ; town 
of Haddington, £2, 2s., &c. A special collection at the 
church door amounted to £g, 1 3s. The subscriptions at 
nth May 1791 amounted to ;^44, 6s. iid., lists of which 
are inserted in the sederunt book. In 1792 the subscrip- 
tions amounted to £2S, 14s. 2d. only. In 1793 they fell 
off to ;^ 17, 6s. 8d. 

On the Sth June 1790, 20 scholars appeared at the 
first meeting. Their names are given. On 7th Novem- 
ber 1 79 1 the number had increased to 146. The scholars 
were, in addition to their regular lessons, instructed in 
church music at intervals. Bibles, psalm, hymn, and 
other good books were often given to the best scholars 
as premiums. The very successful commencement of 
the Haddington Sunday school in 1790 augured for it 
a long existence, but it is painful to note that in a few 
years it fell very much off, both in amount of subscrip- 
tions and number of scholars. We find the following 
minute of 20th October 1794: — "The visitors reported 
that the number of scholars since last meeting had not 
exceeded the dozen, and for the two last Sabbaths are 
become still fewer. Upon these considerations the 
meeting found it necessary to discontinue the school, 
and recommended to the ministers of the several con- 
gregations to intimate the same next Lord's day ; but 
to mention at the same time that if any considerable 
number of parents shall ^t any future period signify 
their wish to have it resumed, the managers are willing 
to do their utmost for the success of the school as 
formerly." This appeal does not seem to have been 
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very successful, for we find from the minute of a meet- 
ing held 1st February 1796, that the school was closed, 
and that the balance of funds on ha,nd was distributed 
among poor persons, and that the old books belonging 
to the school were given gratis to the poor for their 
children. The meeting further appointed the minute- 
book to be lodged in the Town Library. The minutes 
were signed by Robert Scott, Benoni Black, John Mar- 
tine, John Crombie, John Fyfe, John Banks, and James 
Johnston. 

It is now difficult to give a reason for the breaking up 
of such an admirable institution as the Haddington 
Sunday school after such a short existence. We find 
in the minute of 20th May 1790, and in article six of the 
regulations, ".that the scholars were to be conducted to 
the church in due order by their teacher and a visitor." 
On 5th December 1791, the following is minuted : — 
" Messrs Scott and Martine, visitors of last month, re- 
ported that they had attended during their month, and 
were still pleased with the progress of the scholars ; but 
that a practice was beginning to prevail among them 
of absenting themselves from the church, under the 
pretence of going at their parent's desire to other places 
of worship." This sixth r^ulation appears to have been 
too strict, in so far that it enforced the scholars to attend 
the Established Church. No doubt it was framed from 
a good motive, but it is well known that dissenters from 
the Church of Scotland were at that time very scrupu- 
lous in allowing their children to attend any other church 
than their own. Sectarianism was perhaps stronger in 
those days than now, although it is strong yet The 
hours of attendance — morning and evening — were too 
long, viz., from 9 to 11, and from 4 to 7. One 
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"yoking" might have been sufficient for young folk 
These might perhaps have been two reasons for the dis- 
solution of the school. During the existence of the 
Haddington Sunday school, the fact, however, came 
to be recognised that a Sunday school in connection 
with a Christian church was a necessary and valuable 
appendage. After the collapse took place, the different 
churches in Haddington opened Sunday schools of their 
own, and we believe they are kept up to the present 
time. They have done much good in their day to the 
young and rising generation. 




^-3 




THE CONVENTION OF ROYAL 

BURGHS. 




HE title of an old book on the Convention of 
Royal Burghs of Scotland, "compiled by- 
William Black, Advocat," and published in 
Edinburgh by Andrew Anderson, printer to the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty in 1707, is as follows: — "The 
privileges of the Royal Burrows, as contained in their 
particular rights, and the ancient laws and records of 
Parliament, and their general Convention : Wherein is 
considered the privileges of merchants, privileges of 
burghs, the privileges of the guild, the privileges of 
the four burghs in assisting the Chamberlan Air in 
falsing dooms, the first constitution of the Convention, 
the laws by which they enjoy their privileges ; the Acts 
of their own Convention, which confirm their privileges 
granted by their Kings and Parliament ; the jurisdic- 
tion, and how far it is the interest of the royal burghs 
now to observe and maintain their privileges by making 
such regulations as may tend to all their trading 
society." 

Almost every Scotchman must be aware that the 
Convention of Royal Burghs is a very old institution, 
and that it meets once a year in Edinburgh to discuss 
matters of public importance, affecting not only the 
burghs themselves, but Scotland generally— each royal 
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burgh being represented by a Commissioner and 
Assessor regularly chosen by the Town Council. The 
Convention may be said to be a remnant of the old 
Scotch Parliament, and at the present time, when Scotch 
matters are so much neglected in the British House of 
Commons, it may be called a sort of Home-rule Con- 
vention for Scotland. At a late meeting of the Con- 
vention, it was resolved to take measures to form an 
alliance with the Association of Municipal Corporations 
of England, and also to consider as to the reconstruction 
of the Convention in the view of its increased useful- 
ness, by the introduction into Parliament of a bill 
having for its object the granting of full conventional 
powers and privileges to all Parliamentary burghs and 
populous places, in the sense of the Police Acts, such as 
are enjoyed by royal burghs. 

Our purpose in this chapter is to make some extracts 
from Black's rare old book, which may perhaps be 
thought interesting as showing the trading and muni- 
cipal customs of Scotland in former times. The burghs 
royal were at first erected by special grants from the 
sovereign, for eminent services to either their prince or 
country, and by their charters were endowed with many 
valuable privileges, which exist to this day. Of old, the 
affairs of the •* burrows " were managed by four burghs 
— viz., Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Berwick — 
which were called the "Chamberlan Court." When 
the last two burghs fell into the hands of the English, 
Lanark and Linlithgow were substituted in their place, 
and these burghs did frequently call other burghs to 
their assistance, as appears by the books of the Majesty- 

Haddington appears to have been a burgh of much 
importance at this early date, for it was the burgh 
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where the Chamberlan Air held its court once a year, 
as appears by the following statute, issued in the reign 
of King David IL, in 1348, in a Parliament held at 
"Pearth:" — "It is statute by the three estates 
of this realm that sua lang as the Burghs of Ber- 
wick and Roxburgh ar detained and halden by 
Englishmen (quilk are and sould be twa of our 
four burghs quha in auld tyme did hauld an Chamberlan 
Court ains in the yeir at Haddingtoun anent falsing of 
dooms, quilk wer again said before the Chamberlan 
in his Chamberlan Airs), the Burghs of Lanark and 
Lithcow shall be received and admitted in their place, 
and fra this tyme furth they shall be advertized to 
compear at Haddingtoun and serve sua the Court to be 
haldine as said is (be the Commissioners of Edinburgh, 
Stirleing, Lithcow, and Lanark), in so far as concerns 
common justice, sail be als vailliable as gif there wer 
na impediment or obstacle of the other twa burghs 
halden and occupied by Inglishmen ; providing that 
when the other twa buighs return to the possession and 
the King's hand, they shall bruick and enjoy their awn 
priviledge without delay or contradiction." In chap. 2 
of the said statute, it is laid down that "all judgement 
against said within the burrow court sould be decreited 
and decyded' (in the second instance) before the 
Chamberlan — ^that is to say, three or four at the maist 
discreit burgesses of ilk burgh of Edinburgh, Stirling, 
Lithcow, and Lanark, haveand lawful commission, sail 
compear personally before the Chamberlan at Had- 
dingtoun, they being lawfully summoned to that 
effect, and there the right or the wrang of the 
doom, whilk was again said by them, sail be dis- 
cust and determined. And it is to wit that sick 
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ane court, where the four burrows are assembled to- 
gether before the Chamberlan to try and discus the 
doom whilk is again s^id, is als vailliable among 
burgesses as gif it wer finaly ended and done in Parlia- 
ment." It thus appears that before this Chamberlan 
Court were "discust and determined," and the doom 
fixed, of all questions affecting " burrows and burgesses, 
as gif it wer finaly ended and done in Parliament" 

In the reign of James II. the town of Edinburgh 
obtained a charter from that prince, whereby the court 
of the four burghs was in all time thereafter to meet at 
Edinburgh in place of Haddington. This court of the 
four burghs doubtless gave the first rise to the Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs. The first institution of the 
Convention (Black says) was in anno 1487, in the reign 
of James III., when they were appointed to meet at 
Inverkeithing ; but there is no record of their meetings 
till the year 1552, and that meeting was at Edinburgh. 
It is believed that the yearly meeting has been kept 
there ever since. 

Merchants in royal burghs possessed very important 
privileges and rights in the way of their trade. By the 
36th statute of King William it is enacted — " No 
prelat or kirkman, earl, barron, or secular person shall 
presume to buy wool, skins, hides, or sicklyke merchan- 
dize; but' they shall sell the same to merchants of 
burghs ; " and it is commanded by the king that " the 
merchandizes forsaid and all other merchandizes shall 
be presented to the mercat and mercat cross of burghs, 
and offered effectualy to merchants of burghs without 
fraud or guile ; " by which it is evident that merchants 
and none others enjoyed this privilege. And in chap. 
8 of the same statute it is enacted — " Gif a plea arise 
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betwixt a burgess and a stranger merchant, it should be 
ended and decided before the third flowing and ebbing 
of the sea." There was evidently no taking to avizan- 
dum in those days. 

In the reign of King David I. was enacted the laws 
and constitution of burghs, commonly called the " Bur- 
row Laws." The privileges of burghs are there enu- 
merated under several acts and ordinances relating to 
the Magistrates, their jurisdiction, and the duties of 
citizens. The statute for electing bailies is very strin- 
gent as to the choosing good men and true, viz. : — " At 
the first Head Court after Michaelmas, the bailies 
should be chosen of faithful men and of good fame by 
the common consent of the honest men of the burgh ; 
and they shall swear fidelity to the king and indwellers 
within the burgh, and they shall keep the customs and 
laws of the burgh ; and that they shall not minister 
justice to any person for anger, hatred, fear, or love of 
any man, but according to the advice, counsel, and 
judgment of the wise and good men of the burgh. 
They shall also swear that in the ministration of justice 
they shall spare no man for fear, love, hatred, consan- 
guinity of any man, or for tinsel of their own goods and 
gear." And it was also ordained — " That no man be 
capable of the Magistracy, or other office within a 
burgh, except merchant and traffeckers within the said 
burgh, allenarly and no others." It used to be an old 
saying and rule in Haddington, that no one was 
eligible for a councillor or magistrate unless he " raised 
reek " in the burgh. It was also the privil^e of the 
bailies of any burgh that if they should be challenged 
for anything touching their office, they were only answer- 
able before the Chamberlain. 
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By an Act of Queen Mary, it was ordained — " That 
magistrates of burghs cause deacons, craftsmen, and 
hostlers sett and take reasonable prices for their work 
and victuals, or else deprive them of their office and 
priviledges ; " and also — " That none make private 
conventions, put on armor, display banners, or sound 
trumpet or talbron, without the Queen and Magistrates 
license, under pain of death." By an Act of James VI. 
it is enacted — " That all the inhabitants are ordained 
to assist the magistrates and their officers for suppress- 
ing of tumults, under the pain to be punished by the 
magistrates and council of the burgh as fosterers of the 
said tumulta" 

By an Act of Charles II., ruinous houses are thus to 
be treated — " Where houses are ruinous within the 
burgh by the space of three years, the magistrates may 
warn those known to have interest therein of property 
or annual rent, personaly, or at their dwelling-houses, 
and them and all others at the Paroch Kirk, and Mer- 
cat Cross, and, in case of absence out of the realm, at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, peer and shoar of Leith, on 
sixty days to repair them within year and day ; other- 
wise they will cause the same to be valued and sold to 
others paying or consigning the price, who will repair 
them within the said space ; or, if none will buy, 
then the magistrates may buy and rebuild them, and 
this right to be an unquestionable security to the 
builders." 

The privileges of the royal bui^hs were therefore 
very extensive, and these extracts show that they were 
made from time to time for the encouraging of trade 
and promoting unanimity and good order. The privi- 
leges of the Guild were also very extensive. 
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By the " Gild" is understood the society of merchants, 
freemen, and burgesses in each burgh. Each royal 
burgh has a Dean of Guild, who is next magistrate to 
the bailies. The Dean of Guild, in all burghs where 
there is trade, signifies a great deal more than the 
bailieship, for his power is more extensive, as first he is 
judge in all controversies arising betwixt merchants 
relating to their trade, and in actions betwixt them and 
masters of ships anent " fraughts," averages, damnified 
goods, &c. He is judge also in controversies arising 
betwixt neighbours within burghs anent their building 
of houses, putting out lights, stopping of canals and 
aqueducts, and any other thing that tends to the pre- 
servation of good neighbourhood. 

In the year 1284, there were (Black says) several 
statutes of the " Gild " made and constitute be Robert 
Durham, Mair of Berwick, Simon Martel, and other 
good men, as they are recorded in the Books of the 
Majestie. We quote a few of them : — " Na particular 
congregation of burgesses should brak or violat in any 
pairt the liberties or laws of the general gild, or to con- 
ceive new devices or counsels against the same ; " 
" That nae brither do wrang to another brither, under 
certain penalties according to the offence ; " " That nae 
man shall be received in the confraternity of this guild 
for nae less sum than fourty shillings (which was then 
a great sum) unless they, be guild sons and guild 
daughters ; " " That guild brithers falling indecreped, 
age, poverty, or sickness be relieved ; " " When the 
Dean wills to convene the gild brithers for to treat 
upon the affairs of the guild, all the guild brithers shall 
conveen after they hear the straik of the suech or the 
sound of the trumpet ; " " Nae man shall buy woole, 
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hydes, nor woollen skins to sell the samine again, or 
shall cut claith, but be quha as a brither of guild." 

In the royal burgh of Haddington the Dean of Guild 
Court has always been held and kept up. No persons, 
except king's freemen, discharged soldiers and sailors, 
could begin business in the town, or enter any of the 
corporations, before they were made burgesses and 
guild brethren or guild sisters. The eldest sons of 
burgesses were entered at the smallest fee, betwixt £i 
and £2 ; second and third sons paid more ; strangers 
paid betwixt i^H and ;^I5, besides a fee to the town 
clerk in all cases. Generally a number were entered 
at a time, and a supper, called " spice and wine," was 
given by the Dean to his Council and the young 
burgesses in one of the hotels of the town. The Dean 
of Guild fund, raised by such fees and other perquisites, 
was at one time large, and yearly sums used to be dis- 
tributed to poor and decayed burgesses, or their rela- 
tives, out of the box, agreeable to the old statute above 
quoted. Differences within and betwixt burghs were 
ordered to be reconciled, and that each burgh should 
keep within its due bounds, so that no burgh should be 
encroached upon to the prejudice of the society. In 
1 5 14 it is thus enacted: — "That all burrows assist 
others in their lawful affairs ; and in all differences 
betwixt burrow and burrow the same shall be deter- 
mined by a general convention, and every burgh to 
stand to the said determination without appellation." 
In prosecution of this act the Convention, at their 
meeting at Stirling, 5th August 1578, unlawed Had- 
dington for pursuing the town of Dunbar before the 
Session without first meaning themselves to the royal 
burrows. The burrows have also upon many occasions 
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Stopped gifts in favour of particular persons ; for setting 
up or carrying on any branch of trade or manufactory, 
as in 1610, there was a commission to several burrows 
to seek redress of a gift for making salt upon salt, for 
making soap, for transporting yearn, &c.; and in 161 5, 
in the Convention at Perth, Joseph Marjoribanks ob- 
tained a patent for making red herrings ! He, upon a 
complaint that it was a monopoly, compeared before 
the burrows, and consented to cancel the gift, and got 
his expenses refunded to him. 

The above is an instance of the close and illiberal 
system the Convention pursued in those days. In 
1738 James Maxwell of Innerwick, and John Cunning- 
ham of Barns (probably East Barns of the present 
time), having obtained a patent for the lights of the 
May, the burrows stopped the impost, and accordingly 
Innerwick and Bams did restrict themselves to a fourth 
part of the allowances they had by their patent, and 
passed all ships coming with victual to the Firth, in the 
months of May, June, July, and August, as free of any 
duty. The above seems a liberal measure to the public 
in comparison with the Red Herring Act 

The jurisdiction of the Convention of Burrows was 
at one time very extensive. Black says : — " That ever 
since their first constitution they have decided differ- 
ences in the burghs betwixt the Magistrates and 
citizens, and in difference betwixt distinct burghs. 
They determine the methods of elections of magistrates 
and council. They fine delinquents, and those that 
are disobedient to their decrees. In July 1691 they 
appointed a visitation throu the haile burghs of the 
Kingdom, from Whithorn to Thurso, to enquire into 
he state of each burgh, both as to their real and casual 
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rents and revenues, as to their trade and shipping, the 
condition of their prisons and publick works, their 
harbours and bulworks, the condition of their houses, 
and management of their common good, as is at length 
contained in the instruction recorded in the books of 
the Convention. The Convention are judges of all 
misdemannets in their own convention, and fine and 
imprison the delinquents, as in the case of one Kello, 
treasurer of Dunbar, who, having uttered some idle and 
rash speeches upon the Convention discharging the 
town of Dunbar from exacting 40 shillings upon the 
last of herring packed and peilled by Edinburgh mer- 
chants, the Convention fined and imprisoned him, but 
upon his humble acknowledgement he was set at 
liberty." 

It appears by the records of the Convention that in 
the year 1570 they had the privilege of trade in the 
Netherlands. They entered into contracts with the 
town of Campvere, from which they got several im- 
munities and encouragements to settle the staple of 
trade at that place, and in consequence a Scotch colony 
of traders and merchants was established there. The 
Convention had a Lord Conservator for looking after 
the Scotch trade, and who acted as supreme judge in 
matters civil as well as criminal. The last Conservator 
was Sir Andrew Kennedy, and numerous statutory 
articles regulating the trade passed betwixt him and 
the Dutch king. The Conservator had also power of 
a "conserjorie" house, which is the inn or house of 
Scots merchants. They named the keeper or master 
of this house, and gave him particular instructions, 
which he was bound to obey. They also presented 
a minister to the Scots Church at Campvere, and paid 
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him his stipend, and laid on a particular duty on Scots 
goods for the pajonent thereof. 

We find that a Mr Geoi^e Sydserff of Ruchlaw, a 
probable ancestor of the present Mr Sydserff of Ruch- 
law, was ordained minister of the Scots Church at 
Campvere, in the year 1625. The congregation had the 
privilege of sending a commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The last one who 
sat in the House was in 1797, but Campvere still 
remains on the roll of the Assembly, and is still called 
over like other places entitled to send deputies. The 
earliest notice relative to the appointment of a minister 
in the Convention was on the 4th July 1582, when it 
was resolved that " There be ane minister elected for 
preaching at Campvere," and upon the 3d of the follow- 
ing November, the meeting " agries to the erecting of a 
kirk and minister at Campvere, and for his maintenance 
appoints the exyse of the beer and wine granted by the 
town of Campvere to the Scots, natione ; and gife there 
be anie excycressance, the same is to come to the use 
of the Burrowes in generall. One pastor is to be electet 
and nominat be the burghs with the advyce and consent 
of his Majestie." We find it narrated that one Captain 
Paul van Borselen, son of Henry the second Lord of 
Campvere, in consideration of eminent services rendered 
in his capacity of Conservator of the Scottish privileges 
in the Netherlands, received the honour of knighthood, 
together with the lands and lordship of Lauderdale. 
His venerable castellated mansion, within the walls of 
Campvere, was pulled down some years ago, and was 
called Lauderdale House, after the family estate in 
"Berwickshire. This Paul died in 1 504. Maximilian, the 
>t foreigner who bore the title of the Earl of Lauder- 
e, died without heirs in 1577. 
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The Convention of Burrows had also much inter- 
course at one time with France, and many important 
privileges were conferred by the French kings on Scots 
trading to the city of Deip (Dieppe), and they were 
relieved of French duties on goods bought by them. In 
1518, 1554, &c., down to 1684, numerous important 
privileges were conferred on Scots traders with France, 
and Commissioners were frequently appointed by the 
Convention to proceed to France to negotiate. The 
last one sent, one William Aikman, was in July 
1684 

Black thus concludes his Treatise on the Convention 
of Royal Burghs. In quoting the words of the Article 
of the Treaty of Union : — *• The rights and privileges of 
the Royal Burrows of Scotland as they now are and do 
remain intire after the Union, and notwithstanding 
thereof," he proceeds to say, " here is as full a ratifica- 
tion as ever was granted to the Royal Borrowes by any 
of their sovereigns, and it is the more valuable in this 
that they may rest satisfied their privilege will never be 
violated, and nothing but a surrender can wrest them 
out of their hands. They should consider that as they 
have particular charters from their sovereigns ratified in 
Parliament, so they have the forementioned Acts of Par- 
liament to maintain their rights, and the Articles of the 
Union as a strong hedge, a bulwark about all to defend. 
When the Royal Burrowes are thus secured it should 
animate them to do those things that are answerable to 
so valuable privileges. The British Parliament will no 
doubt be ready enough to give all due encouragement, 
and therefore the Burrows should make their meetings 
more frequent, should give directions to such as repre- 
sent them in the British Parliament to prosecute every 

P 
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good design that may tend to the advancement of trade 
in this part of North Britain. To conclude, if they do 
their part in what concerns their privileges and trade, 
their sovereign will no doubt protect them. The Parlia- 
ment of Britain will certainly maintain them in their 
just rights; their citizens will improve in trade; and 
their burghs and societies will thereby flourish " 





POSTAL REMINISCENCES. 

|N no department of the public service have 
more important changes been effected than 
in the Post Office, even within recent years. 
Under the enlightened administration of Mr Fawcett 
the work of reform has gone steadily on, until our 
postal and tel^raphic system has attained the highest 
state of efficiency. The contrast between the present 
and the past is very striking ; and it may prove interesting 
to many if we point out here the changes which have 
taken place in the transmission of letters in the county 
of East Lothian. Before the introduction of the royal 
mail coaches in 1786, post-bags were carried on 
horseback from Edinburgh to London, and it would 
appear that they were neither heavy nor ill to carry. 
It is recorded that on one occasion the post-bag 
from London to Edinburgh contained only one letter. 
Most people may have heard of the old story, that when 
the two mail express riders met on Coldingham Muir 
to exchange the Edinburgh and London bags, they dis- 
mounted from their horses and indulged in a game of 
pitch and toss. The post riders were frequently stopped 
by highwaymen and the bags taken from them. 
Croker's Hedges, between Haddington and Linton, 
was a place which was rendered notorious from the 
frequency with which deeds of this description were 
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perpetrated. The starting of the mail coaches was the 
first improvement in the postal system. 

We find from an old almanac of date 1798, that the 
royal mail coach was despatched every day from Edin- 
burgh except Thursday (because no mail arrived in 
London on a Sunday), at four o'clock P.M., and the 
mail from London to Edinburgh arrived on Wednesday 
night — thus taking three days in travelling. In that 
year there were only ten letter-carriers to deliver letters 
in Edinburgh, Leith, and the country places, and only 
four receiving houses. The old post-road from Edin- 
burgh was at that time up the long steep brae of 
Ravensheugh, the west boundary of East Lothian, and 
by the old Pease Road, along the sea-side, on the east 
(before the Pease bridge was built), and past Auld- 
cambus, Head-Chesters, across Coldingham Muir, to 
the Press Inn, and on to Berwick. The interior of a 
country post-office in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, on the arrival of the post-bags, bears no re- 
semblance to what it is now. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
novel of the Antiquary^ as every one knows, gives an 
inimitable description of Mrs Mailsetter, the post- 
mistress of Fairport, with her two cronies Mrs 
Heuckbane and Mrs Shortcake, in the back parlour 
of the post-office. The account of how post-office 
business was conducted at that time in more parts of 
the country than Fairport is by no means exaggerated. 
Letters were narrowly looked into, and a deal of gossip 
thereby arose. There were no envelopes in those days. 

It may be interesting to notice some particulars of 
old post-office matters connected with the Haddington 
of long ago. Provost M*Call, who was chief magistrate 
of the burgh from 1723 to 1728, was postmaster in his 
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day. His house was at the foot of Sid^ate Lane, and 
was a grand one in its time — having an enclosed court 
in front with large trees in it, which some old Hadding- 
ton folk still recollect Its baronial tower and spiral 
staircase still exist. It is one of the few specimens of 
the old style of houses left in the burgh. The M'Calls 
were an old Haddington family which has become 
extinct. M'CaH's Park, where the Knox Memorial 
Institute is built, was once their property. After Mr 
M*Cairs death, Mr John Martine, Provost in 1 781, was 
appointed postmaster, which office he continued to hold 
until his death in 1812, when his son, the late Mr Peter 
Martine, succeeded him. The post-office continued to 
be in Sidegate, opposite Justice Wilkie's house, until 
1817 or 181 8, when it was removed to the Custom 
Stone, and afterwards to Mr Martinets property in the 
High Street. On a large board was painted in big 
letters the time of the departure of the two mails east 
and west each day. The guards used to walk up with 
the arrival bags from the coach, and receive the de- 
parture ones. A single letter from Edinburgh in those 
days cost S J^d, from London is i^d ; and double ones, 
although they contained only a small enclosure of any 
kind, were charged double postage — 2s 2j^d from 
London, and lO^d from Edinburgh. The postage was 
marked in large figures on the letter, the unpaid ones 
with black ink, the paid ones with red. 

Letters were long delivered in the town by James 
Anderson, and afterwards by his daughter Kirstie, 
afterwards Mrs Bell, who carried them in her white 
apron. They were allowed one halfpenny for deliver- 
ing each letter, and one penny when they went out of 
the town. James was a character in his day, as well 
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as his wife, Betty Jardine, who came from Ecclefechan 
along with Mrs Barclay, wife of the minister of the 
first chaise of Haddington, as servant. James went by 
the name of " Letter a Penny." He had been deliver- 
ing a letter to a lady at Letham House, a mile from 
the town, and she, after paying the postage, thanked 
him for his trouble. " No thanks at all,'* James said, 
" only a penny mair to pay, my lady." 

Runners, as they were called, carried the letters to 
Gifford, North Berwick, and other places at that time. 
A woman of the name of Kirstie Taylor for many years 
carried the bags from and to Gifford every morning 

I 

except Sunday. In winter and in bad weather she 
wore a pair of long black boots. She was a stalwart 
woman, and walked with a stout stick. On one occa- 
sion some young chaps in a frolic stopped her on the 
Cockle Brae and pretended to take the bags from her. 
She turned on them, and cried out, " What ! will you 
attempt to stop the King's mail on the high-road?" 
Brandishing her stick, she dared them to meddle with her. 
She lived in Gifford until she was a very old woman. 
James Bell was Gifford postman at one time, and tra- 
velled for long with a donkey cart. Afterwards Sandie 
Wight was a paid messenger , and latterly, after some 
others, James Donaldson (who is yet hale and fresh) 
was long in the service as Gifford postman. It was 
diverting to see James at the Post Office door mounting 
his "nag," and startirig on his daily journey. Peter 
Taylor for many years carried the mail-bags on foot 
from Haddington to North Berwick, and delivered 
letters at places on the road. Afterwards John Gowans 
as the North Berwick postman. Both walked upwards 
twenty miles a day. The well-known Matthew 
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Cassie, of North Berwick — clever, shrewd, and witty, 
although not compos mentis — once came up with John 
Gowans, with whom he was very friendly, to pay 
Haddington a visit He was soon picked up by the 
boys of the town, whom he diverted with his clever 
remarks. Next morning he was escorted out of town by 
a lot of youths. Although he was well taken notice of, 
which he liked,* he never came back to Haddington, 
perhaps thinking that once was often enough to visit 
the royal burgh. He used to say of Cranshaws, in 
Berwickshire, which he once visited, " No more Cran- 
shaws ; if s a rough road. Never mention it to me 
again." One Willie Yorkston for a long time took the 
letters from Prestonkirk to Stenton, &c. He rode a 
"cuddie," and latterly a pony, obtained through the 
kindness of a few of the farmers. He blew a long tin 
trumpet, which announced his arrival at Stenton, and 
was the signal for the schoolboys to turn out and get 
fun with Willie, and make his cuddie "funk." On 
going through Stenton he used to cry out to young 
girls, &c., " There is a letter in the bag for you, and 
you will get it at John Grierson's, the merchant, and ye 
maun gie me a penny for telling ye." He used to 
gallop along with the mail when he met it with his 
pony, which he at last killed with rough usage. Willie 
was a character in his day, and is still remembered in 
and around Stenton. 

Many of the gentlemen around Haddington sent 
messengers for their letters to the Post Office. A rider 
who used to come down from Nunraw every, morning 
rode a mule, a very cross, dour, restive beast. It was 
no easy matter for the rider to get it to start from the 
Post Office door. On one occasion it was more than 
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ordinarily dour, and ran back, breaking to pieces Mrs 
Cockbum's shop window, with all the jars of sweeties, 
&c. She kept a little shop down a stair, in a small 
house now rebuilt, adjoining the Post Office premises. 
The starting of the Nunraw mule was always a divert- 
ing scene to the scholars of Graham and Hardie's 
school in those days. Bell Anderson, a daughter of 
old " Letter a Penny," carried a bag of letters daily to 
Saltonhall, and to Keith House, Colonel McLean's, of 
Ardgour. In the country post offices many old char- 
acters were employed. Under the old system, members 
of Parliament, both Lords and Commons, had the 
privilege of franking a certain number of letters every 
day, which were transmitted free of postage. When 
Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple was elected member for 
the five burghs, in 1829, in the town council room of 
the burgh of Haddington, the moment the proceedings 
Were over, he franked a number of letters to different 
persons, who were waiting on for the purpose, among 
whom were Mr Hugh Fraser, Mr Haldane, &c. The 
penny postage put an end to franking. 

The mail coaches always changed horses at the 
George Inn. The old guards from Edinburgh to Ber- 
wick were Burgess and Warby, both burgesses and 
freemen of Berwick-on-Tweed. On the king's birth- 
day they got new red coats trimmed with gold lace, 
which looked uncommonly spruce. The horses were 
adorned with ribbons on their heads, and the Union 
Jack was fixed to the guard's seat behind. It was the 
old practice for the guard to be furnished with a 
blunderbuss, which was carried in a box opposite his 
seat, to afford him protection against the footpads who 
infested the roads. The mail bags were carried in a 
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box below his feet, or strapped to the top of the coach: 
The coach had to keep to time, if possible, and was\ 
under the guidance of the guard, who sometimes, when 
late, had to cry out to the driver, when a talkative 
passenger was seated beside him, " George, give us less 
of your talk, and give the horses more of the whip." 
The guards and drivers of those days were the first 
intelligencers of important news. For instance, when 
the events of the Derby and St Leger races came off, 
the sporting men of Haddington were anxiously wait- 
ing for the arrival of the mail to hear who were the 
winners. Burgess was a stout, jolly man. He drank 
strong ale at the inn bars, and was the picture of 
health. Warby was a thin, wiry man, and ^drank 
brandy. In the long course of years he was guard, his 
nose got quite blue. It is a well-known fact, authenti- 
cated by guards and drivers who travel daily, and who 
are necessarily exposed to many cold and fierce blasts, 
that a draught of stbut, heavy ale, such as was made 
long ago, keeps the stomach in far better and longer 
trim than ardent spirits. Snow-storms were the worst 
enemies the mail coaches had to contend with. The 
road from Houndwood to Cockburnspath was almost 
always the worst part for being blocked up with snow. 
Frequently the coaches were detained there for many 
days until the roads were cut. Seven mails have been 
known to have been due from the east at Haddington 
at one time, and at last they had to be carried on to 
Dunbar on horseback, and from thence to Edinburgh 
in post-chaises. 



COUNTY SMUGGLING IN OLD 

TIMES. 




HE traffic in smuggled or contraband goods 
in the latter end of last century and begin- 
ning of the present, on the coasts of Had- 
dingtonshire and Berwickshire, not to speak of home- 
made spirits, salt, &c., was extensive. It was thought 
no harm by a great part of the rural, and shopkeeping, 
and trading community at that time to "cheat the king." 
Lord Stanhope says, in his interesting Life of William 
Pitt, " That so vast was the prevalence of smuggling, so 
numerous were the frauds on the revenue, that the 
income of the country during the year 1783 had fallen 
far below its reduced expenditure. The farmers near 
the coast have already changed their occupation, and 
instead of employing their horses to till the soil, they 
use them for the more advantageous purpose of carrying 
smuggled goods to a distance from the shore." Tea, 
brandy, and gin were the principal goods smuggled at 
that time. All the way from Prestonpans to Berwick, in- 
cluding Gullane Point, North Berwick, Dunbar, The Cove, 
Redheugh, Coldingham shore, Eyemouth, Burnmouth, 
&c., there was a regular trade carried on in contraband 
ds from French and Dutch luggers, and many a 
xt took place with the revenue and coastguard 
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officers while running them ashore, and in their transit 
over the Lammermuir Hills to places of concealment 
in glens, scaurs, and caves, when the kegs could be 
removed, as opportunities occurred, to villages and 
towns. French brandy, and Holland gin, from Flushing, 
&c., were to be found not only in the houses of the 
middle classes, but often in the houses of rich farmers, 
and even of his Majesty's justices of peace. 

Many curious adventures happened, and many 
strange stories were told by old people of the means 
taken to " cheat the gauger," and to get the kegs, or 
ankers, safely concealed ; but when they were seized, 
they were lodged in the excise cellars, and the 
smugglers fined or imprisoned. An old respected 
farmer in Lammermuir used to relate that the excise 
officers once came to his house expecting ten carts of 
kegs of brandy to pass his way from Burnmouth, which 
they were ready to seize in the king's name when they 
appeared. The farmer saw how the land lay, and 
hospitably entertaining the officers, as was his cus- 
tom, sent word to the smugglers to alter their route, 
and take the road to Longformacus, and they thus 
escaped the enemy. On one occasion a conflict took 
place on Edington Hill, between Ayton and Chimside, 
when Collector Watson, at that time an officer at Chirn- 
side, long respected, and well known in Haddington for 
the faithful discharge of his duty, was severely cut and 
wounded with a cutlass, and lay for some hours in a 
ditch insensible. A desperate character of the name 
of Tait was once stopped by a gauger near the White- 
castle Nick, with his cart full of kegs. The officer 
ordered him, in the king's name, to stop and surrender, 
presenting a pistol at him. On Tait drawing his 
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pistol from his pocket, and crying out " First to ! " 

the gauger made off. On another occasion, a boatful 
of ankers had been landed at Danglas Dean, and 
lodged in a barn for future delivery : an officer going 
his rounds found out the place of concealment, and 
after securing the door, went off to Dunbar to get assist- 
ance to lift the ankers. In the meantime, "Pat was 
up to the gauger," and the whole cai^o was soon re- 
moved out of the way. When the officer returned with 
a party to secure their prize, they found the "bird 
flown." 

It is a fact that cartloads of kegs were frequently 
driven from the Cove, near Cockburnspath, to Edin- 
burgh. On one occasion William Christison, long the 
Dunglass carrier, had his cart well filled, and when 
travelling on the post-road, two excise officers came up to 
him and walked a considerable distance with him. He 
was in great dread as he heard the liquor in the kegs 
rattling; however, they left him, to his great joy, 
without making any remark, and William duly delivered 
his kegs in Edinburgh. 

An exciting incident, still fresh in the memory of some 
East Lothian ladies, betwixt a smu^ling lugger and a 
revenue cruiser, happened on a fine calm Sunday, in 
the month of July, somewhere about the year 1822, be- 
twixt Canty Bay and the Bass, and opposite Castleton 
and Tantallon Castle. The smuggler had been on the 
coast for some days running kegs at different places, 
when she was descried by the cutter, which chased her 
and fired into her. The lugger came close in-shore, 
and threw the greater part of her kegs into the sea, 
which being done, she set all sail, and, aided by a 
favourable breeze which had sprung up, she made off 
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to the German Ocean, followed hard by the cutter. 
Being a quicker sailer, lighter, and well managed, she 
escaped, thus disappointing the cutter of a prize — she 
was painted white on one side and black on the other. 
John Whitecross, then the tenant of Canty Bay and the 
Bass, with his men, along with the residents at Castleton, 
&c., were not long in noticing what was happening 
with the lugger's kegs. A general scramble for them 
at low water, with the aid of boats, took place ; when 
landed, many a one got "bleezing fou" with the contents. 
A number of kegs were carried to places of hiding at 
Castleton, &c., and the consequence was that excise 
officers made a search of the house of Mr Robertson, the 
tenant of Castleton, the hinds' houses, sheds, barns, 
thrashing-mill, &c., and took away a number of kegs. 
Mr Robertson, however, frankly owned to the officers 
that he had two kegs in a box, which he showed to 
them, and which he was allowed to keep. George 
Hogg, the grieve at Castleton, a practised hand, had 
placed some kegs up in the windmill, and when the 
officers went up there to search, he put on (by accident) 
the " wings," and they were glad to decamp. Some of 
the hinds' wives, when the officers appeared to " rype " 
their houses, feigned sickness, and went to bed, and 
got some of the kegs placed in beside them under the 
bed-clothes. It would not have been decent in the 
officers to disturb the sick women. 

A .story is told of an old worthy Haddington mer- 
chant, who did a little in contraband. He and his maid 
(he was unmarried) one dark night, went with a hand- 
barrow up to Winton's Barns, on the Gifford Road, to 
meet a cart from Danskine with kegs. On returning 
with several on the barrow, while rejoicing and mutter- 
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ing to himself, " Fine wark ! Get on, lassie ; a' safe noo 
— Cleuch and Veitch (excise officers) baith drunk,' 
the two officers came up to him at his shop door, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, asked him what he had 
got on the barrow. He cried out, " Oh, jist look ower 
it — look ower it ! " " Oh, sir," said the officers, " we have 
been looking over it all the time." Danskine was a 
noted place, long ago, for concealing kegs. John Miller, 
farmer and innkeeper there, was long well known in the 
trade, and many a journey was made in a dark night, on 
a bare-backed horse, with a sack, to bring down to 
Haddington a couple of kegs, one in each end of the 
sack. 

Spilmersford and Winton were also great places for 
concealment, being on the way to Edinburgh from the 
hills. The old " Homers " of Winton were well known. 
The Dunbar and neighbouring smugglers were men of 
desperate character, and did not mind a brush with the 
officers. A thorn tree, called to this day " The Gaugers* 
Bush," at the corner of the road to Lochhouses, leading 
from Tynninghame entry, is pointed out as the place 
where a gauger was shot and killed by a party of smug- 
glers. Aberlady Sands, Gullane, and Dirleton Links, 
Tyne Sands, &c., were great places for concealing the 
kegs, by burying them in the sand, whence they were 
removed at convenience. 

The kegs were of a nice, handy size ; a man could 
easily carry two of them in a sack over his shoulder. 
They were made of oak, and had six light iron hoops on 
them, were 20 inches long, 34 inches in girth, and 24 
inches at each end. The writer of this obtained several 
of them lately, and has had two of them varnished and 
Mt in order. They are fit to be placed in a museum. 
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and kept as a relic of former times. They can be seen 
at Mr James Lyle's, wine-merchant, Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh. They represent many thousands which 
were run and landed — filled with brandy, gin, and wine 
— on the coast from Prestonpans to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and other places during the high days of smug- 
gling in the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century. They are still sometimes to be met with 
(empty of course) about old farmhouses. 

Those who " kent their trade " always knew when the 
stock of cognac or hollands ran low in the farmer's or 
family bunkers, and they only needed a hint to bring a 
fresh supply. The trade now, from the close sur- 
veillance of the coastguardsmen who perambulate the 
coast every night, may be said to be completely an- 
nihilated ; and the deeds of the old smugglers, who were 
daring, resolute men of the " Dirk Hatteraick " stamp, 
are now only handed down and narrated by old people 
secondhand. It is curious now to note that, eighty to 
a hundred years ago, the Town Council of Haddington, 
as well as the heritors of the county, subscribed resolu- 
tions to the effect " That the use of French wines and 
spirits in public-houses and private families, which 
liquors were, in a great part, clandestinely imported, 
and smuggled through the county in defraudence of the 
revenue, as also the drinking of tea, especially among 
the people of lower ranks, had arrived to such an 
extravagant excess, that during the war with France 
they should not drink French wine or liquors in any 
public-house, or use them in any way in private houses, 
and that they should moderate or discourage the drink- 
ing of tea in their families." Tea was then ten shillings 
per pound. 
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" When beef and ale on the table were spread, 
Our men were stout and our women bred, 
And glorious old Bess would have laughed with me 
At the sight of a Scotchman sipping tea." 

The late Mr Andrew Howden, senior, farmer of Law- 
head, used to relate that when he was at a woman's 
school in Tynninghame village, she used to let her 
scholars out at three o'clock that she might take her 
cup of " herb," which she masked " hidely-ways " in her 
cupboard. Whisky " stells " were at one time common 
enough in the wild parts of the Lammermuir hills, and 
a brisk local trade was carried on ; but as the old hands 
have died out, the trade, it is believed, has now become 
extinct Cooper Neillans and " Old Bannety " (James 
Robertson), of Garvald, used to tell curious stories about 
the " stells working bonnily," and of the narrow escapes 
the smugglers made from the gangers. The hill farm of 
Wanside, now part of the farm of Stobshiel, was in its 
day a great place for " stells." Many a gallon of " Lam- 
mermuir dew " was made there. The steep side of a 
mountain burn, well covered over with whins and ferns, 
was an excellent place for the manufacturing operations 
which continued undiscovered for many years. An old 
respected shepherd — ^John Wood, of Bentyhall— lately 
dead at an old age, used to tell that he often got his 
" morning " there, fresh from the worm-end. 

Salt at one time paid a very heavy excise duty. That 
such a necessary article of life should have been so 
heavily taxed, seems to the present generation to have 
been a downright shame to the Government of the day, 
and from this feeling the smugglers of salt received 
more encouragement and support from the public than 
those of any other excise article. It was estimated at 
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one time, that one-half of the salt used in the country 
was smuggled, and it was thought no ill to buy it. 
Government had at last, from the universal outcry 
against it, to repeal the tax. A famous old fishwife of 
Cockenzie, called Jenny Pow, was a noted smuggler of 
salt Jenny used to come into Haddington, sitting on 
the top of her cart, driven by her " guidman," Davie 
Hastie, crying ^ caller baddies," while the bottom of her 
cart was well filled with salt. Jenny was often unlucky 
enough to get her cart and contents seized by the 
oflScers and carried off to the excise office, when the 
salt was confiscated She was often fined in the Justice 
of Peace Court Jenny, however, continued the trade at 
all risks, more or less, until the duty was taken off. 
Bakers' carts, which took bread to Cockenzie and 
Prestonpans, often brought back a bag of smuggled salt, 
and were often seized, and the owners fined. Salt, like 
barrels of beer and ale, &c., long ago, could only be 
legally vended and transferred under authority of a 
permit granted and signed by an excise officer, and 
which had to accompany the goods. The permits were 
something like the old five-pound Scotch notes. A good 
story is told about a famous trader in Dunbar, who 
collected a lot of salt permits and paid a farmer of his 
acquaintance, who was rather blind, an account with 
them. His banker, however, soon undeceived him, when 
he presented them to be placed at his credit with the 
bank, by telling him they were salt permits. When 
*' Sandie Campbells " (the hinds' pigs) were about ready 
for the knife and pork tub, the owners generally deferred 
killing them until an excise salt sale took place — every 
two or three months or so — when they obtained what 
they required at little more than the duty. It would 

Q 
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make a long paper to note down all the stories which 
have been handed down about smuggling of worts by 
brewers, and of candles, soap, starch, leather, whisky, 
&c. Happily, now, the public know nothing of the 
heavy taxes which were levied long ago on home- 
manufactured articles of necessary and daily domes- 
tic use. 




i 




OLD BURGH ELECTIONS AND THE 

LAUDER RAID. 



NEW generation has sprung up since the 
passing of the Reform Bill on 4th June 1832, 
and of the Scottish Municipal Reform Bill, 
on 28th August 1833. Comparatively few persons are 
now living who recollect the old Scotch burgh system 
of parliamentary representation, and fewer still who 
were members of the old Town Councils and corpora- 
tions who took part in these elections. 

The royal burghs of Haddington, Jedburgh, Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and Lauder, were a cluster of burghs, 
as they are yet, which under the old system elected a 
member to the Commons House of Parliament. Each 
burgh in its turn was the returning burgh, or the one 
in which the five delegates (one from each burgh) met 
on an appointed day, and by their votes elected the 
member. In days of yore many a hot faction fight 
betwixt opposing parties occurred in the burgh of 
Haddington for months before, to secure the election 
of a delegate favourable to the ruling party — first by 
the election of deacons of the incorporated trades, who 
had seats at the Council Board, and, secondly, by the 
election of merchant councillors. The burgh of Had- 
dington was always considered the most independent 
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and free of the five burghs, and compared in this respect 
very favourably with most of the other close burghs of 
Scotland. This was in a great measure in consequence 
of the liberal nature of its " sett." Its nine incorporated 
trades, known as the " bunch of wands," numbered for 
many years one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
seventy members. Each member, although not having 
a direct vote for a Member of Parliament, had at least 
an indirect one for a delegate, who, along with the 
members of council, would augment the number to 
about, if not over two hundred. We find that the 
number of qualified voters on the roll in the burgh of 
Haddington, under the Reform Act in the year 1835, 
was only two hundred and twenty. 

It may be interesting to note (before we go into the 
history of the Lauder Raid), some of the most noted 
members who sat in the House of Commons for the 
five burghs. In 1734 considerable turbulence existed 
in Scotland on the forming of a new Parliament. This, 
as a matter of course, led to divisions and contested 
elections in the burghs, of which the " faithful town " of 
Haddington had rather more than its due share. The 
rival candidates for the burghs of Haddington, Jedburgh, 
Dunbar, North Berwick, and Lauder were Sir James 
Dalrymple of Hailes, and Captain Fall, an eminent 
and extensive merchant and shipowner in Dunbar. 
Captain Fall was the successful candidate He had a 
strong party of friends in Haddington, who were called 
the "congress," while the opposite party were called 
the " country" party. There seems to have been very 
considerable faction fights and ill-feeling betwixt the 
— 'osing parties at this election, which will be found 
ed in Miller's History of Haddington, Some 
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satirical verses which were written on the occasion 
have been handed down. The following are quoted, 
as affording not a bad specimen of an electioneering 
squib : — 

The wabsters went unto Dunbar, 
To sell their claith at venture ! 
But 'twas nae for to sell their claith, 

But see their Parliamenter. 
The Captain made them welc6me guests, 

Invited them to dine, 
And, after dinner, did not spare 
To treat them well with wine. 

Chorus — 

O ! fie upon ye. Congress, 

O ! fie upon ye, fie ! 
Had Tyne been made o' claret wine, 

Ye wad hae drank it dry. 

Here's your health, my Charlie, lad. 

Take aff the ither bottle ! 
Drink aff your glass richt heartily, 

'Twall gar you drive the shuttle, 
'Twall gar you drive the shuttle, 

And sae will it the spule. 
If we had wanted your vote, 

O we had lost the dule I 

Now Charlie rose to drink his health, 

But louted down sae low. 
He brak his nose upon the floor. 

And brak the glass also \ 

There's wabsters and there's can'lemakers 

And tailors wi' tree legs ; 
There's dirt-drivers and cabbage-eaters, 

And Sandy Bowers that begs. 
O Simon Sawers got carts and horse, 

And Lourie he got looms ; 
And Bairdie he got leather'gude 

A' for to mend their shoons. — O ! fie, &c. 
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The above used frequently to be sung fifty to sixty 
years ago, but is now almost unknown. 

Jedburgh was the returning burgh at Captain Fall's 
election. In 1768, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Warren- 
der of Lochend was elected member, notwithstanding 
many disputes and protests. In 1774, the Hon. Colonel 
John Maitland was elected in opposition to Mr Kinloch, 
yr., of Gilmerton. At the general election of 1780, 
Francis, fifth Lord Elcho, great-grandfather of the present 
Earl of Wemyss, was elected, and afterwards in 1784 
on the Tory or Government side at that time. Lord 
Elcho seems to have been unsuccessful in being after- 
wards returned, for we find that Robert Baird, Esq., of 
Newbyth, was member in 1798. Lord Elcho died at 
Amisfield House, 20th January 1808, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. He was a much-esteemed nobleman, 
and his death was universally regretted throughout the 
whole country. In the Sutiy London newspaper, a just 
tribute appeared to his Lordship's memory ; and in the 
Farmers' Magazine of March 1808, the following, 
extracted from a long article written by Robert Brown 
of Markle, the editor, is paid to his memory: — "Died 
at Amisfield, near Haddington, on Wednesday the 20th 
January last, Francis, Lord Elcho, a nobleman whose 
truly amiable manners endeared him to all who were 
honoured with his acquaintance, the whole tenor of 
whose active life seemed to be one continued series 
of kindness, friendship, and philanthropy. The death 
of Lord Elcho may be regarded as a severe blow to the 
district with which he was chiefly connected. He did 
much good under circumstances comparatively limited ; 
but had Providence spared him till these circumstances 
were changed, in all probability he would have proved 
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a blessing to his country, to his friends, and to the 
numerous tenantry of his family estates. He was 
esteemed by all when alive, and now, when gone, re- 
spect to his memory is indelibly impressed upon every 
heart" 

A fine portrait of Lord Elcho in his robes as Master 
of the St John's Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons, 
painted by Jameson, adorns the walls of the lodge, and 
was presented to him as a mark of respect 

At this time, the Earl of Lauderdale's influence be- 
came predominant in the three burghs of Lauder, North 
Berwick, and Dunbar, and although Haddington and 
Jedburgh continued faithful to Lord Elcho, in which he 
had many true and sincere friends, yet he had no 
chance while the three smaller burghs were in opposi- 
tion to him. Lord Lauderdale was at that time a 
strong Whig, if not a Republican, and attached to Mr 
Fox's party in State politics. He, however, turned a 
strong Tory on or before 182 1, during the time of the 
trial of Queen Caroline. The Hon. William Lamb, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne, sat for some time as mem- 
ber under his influence, as also Sir George Warrender 
in 1808 — General Sir Thomas Maitland in 18 14, and 
others. It was an anomaly under the old system in 
the Scotch elections that a Peer's eldest son could not 
sit for a Scotch burgh. Lord Maitland, the Earl of 
Lauderdale's eldest son, was thus debarred from sitting 
for the Haddington Burghs, for which he had the best 
right as his father's nominee. Sir Adolphus John 
Dalrymple, Bart, had influence in the English burgh 
of Appleby, and he transferred his influence there to 
Lord Maitland, who was elected for many years. Lord 
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Maitland, in exchange, transferred his influence in the 
Haddington Burghs to Sir Adolphus, who also sat for 
many years. Such was a specimen of how Scotch 
burgh elections were managed under the old system. 
Would such mutual arrangements betwixt candidates 
please constituencies nowadays.? Sir Adolphus John 
Dalrymple, Bart., was returned in 1826, and again in 
1830, which Parliament was dissolved in April 1831, 
having been only one year in existence. 

Haddington was the returning burgh in 1830, and 
Provost Dods delegate. After the election the Member 
entertained, as was customary on such occasions, the 
Provost, Magistrates, Town Council, and Deacons, with 
the delegates from the other burghs, and numerous other 
gentlemen connected with the burghs, at dinner in the 
Bell Inn. The company was necessarily a very mixed 
one, and it is now curious to look back and to note the 
fraternising and shaking of hands up to the elbows by 
the Member — Lord Maitland, Sir Anthony Maitland, 
and others of the aristocracy, with Tom Muat, deacon 
of the shoemakers ; Adam Richardson, deacon of the 
tailors; James Anderson ("the Mugger"), deacon of 
the weavers ; Deacon Convener Robert Johnston, of 
the fleshers, &c. ; the Earl of Winton ; Birlie Bailie 
Simon Sawers ; the Gladsmuir bailie, &c. This proved 
to be the last election dinner under the old system, of 
which the old-seasoned deacons seemed to have been 
somewhat aware, for they were determined to sit on 
late and finish the " dredgie " with a heavy drink. A 
stanza from Robert Fergusson's humorous poem of 
" the election " may not be out of place to quote 
here : — 
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" Rejoice, ye deacons ane an' a*, 
Lang look't for's come at last ; 
Sair war yer backs held tae the wa' 
Wi* poortith an' wi* fast. 

" Noo ye may clap your wings an' craw, 
An' gaily brisk ilk feather, 
For Deacon Cocks hae passed a law 
To rax an' weet yer leather 
Wi' drink this day." 

At the new election in May 1831, the agitation of 
the Reform Bill was in full swing in the country, and 
the seat of the Tory Member for the five burghs was 
in great jeopardy. Haddington and Jedburgh declared 
in favour of a Reform candidate, while Dunbar and 
North Berwick were in favour of the Tory Member — 
Lauder was considered doubtful. Robert Steuart, 
Esq., of Alderston, started as the Whig candidate in 
opposition to Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, Bart, 
which led to the contested election of a delegate at 
Lauder and the " Raid." 

Great excitement prevailed in 1831 in the agitation 
of the Reform question. The spirit of the monster 
meetings held in the King's Park, Edinburgh, where the 
cry and watchword was, the " whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill," spread over the whole country. Haddington, 
like other quiet burghs, was moved into enthusiasm, 
and it had also its Reform meetings on the Haugh and 
other public places, at which popular and loud-toned 
harangues inflamed and roused the multitude. Even 
a dissenting minister of the town preached Sunday 
evening political discourses, in which he compared the 
borougbmongers of the time to the rebellious Jews who 
were lectured and threatened by Joshua of old, and 
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denounced them as those whose "winding-sheet" was 
soon to be made ready, and the iniquitous rotten 
burgh system broken up. The judicious and orthodox 
Dr Lorimer of the Establishment, at the same time, 
could not even refrain from having a fling one Sunday at 
the Reform movement, when he said in the course of 
his lecture, " Nowadays, nothing is spoken of but 
church reform, Parliamentary reform, borough reform, 
and sanitary reform ; but I say unto you, the best of all 
reforms is to reform yourselves." In this excited state 
the minds of Haddington reformers were " on fire," and 
they were keenly anxious as to the result of the pend- 
ing Parliamentary burgh elections. 

The 4th of May 1831 was the day fixed for the 
election of a delegate for the burgh of Lauder, and on 
his vote depended the result of the election of a member 
to the House of Commons. The leading Whigs of the 
burghs of Haddington, Dunbar, and Jedburgh, saw 
that a strenuous effort was necessary to obtain a majority 
in the Town Council of Lauder, and thus to secure the 
return of Robert Steuart,Esq.,of Alderston. Theyaccord- 
ingly matured a bold plan to carry off a voter, if not by 
fair means, at least by strong measures. On the 3d of 
May, the day preceding the election at Lauder, the lead- 
ing men of Haddington and Jedburgh were in Lauder, 
arranging for the work of the next day, and early on 
the morning of the 4th, bands of men from Haddington 
could be seen crossing the Lammermuir Hills on their 
way to Lauder, while numerous vehicles of various de- 
scriptions went over Soutra Hill. The band were 
breakfasted and refreshed on a knowe opposite Carfrae 
Mill Inn, under the care and direction of "General 
Badger." On marching into Lauder, they were joined 
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by a large "squad" from Galashiels, Jedburgh, &c. 
A casual observer could easily discern that in the quiet 
burgh of Lauder — perhaps the quietest of all the quiet 
royal burghs of Scotland — something unusual was about 
to happen, from the presence of five or six hundred 
strangers, who were harangued in the High Street by 
orator M'Lauchlan, who was mounted on the top of a 
sugar hogshead. 

Bailie Simpson, of Threepwood, one of the Council, 
was understood not to be averse to remain neutral ; 
but pressure or entreaty being put on him by the 
Lauderdale party, he was escorted on the way from 
his house to the Council Room by Lord Maitland, Sir 
Anthony Maitland, and others, accompanied by a lot 
of Lord Lauderdale's retainers, gamekeepers, farm- 
stewards, grooms, &c. The Haddington and Jedburgh 
men, all armed with sticks, on a signal being given, 
surrounded and closed in on Lord Maitland and his 
friends. His lordship was struck down, his hat knocked 
over his face, his clothes torn, and notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Lauderdale retainers, Bailie Simpson was 
carried off and placed in a Haddington post-chaise, 
which was in readiness, along with two trusty reformers, 
and driven off at a fast pace. In this way the abstracted 
Bailie was soon out of the reach of the Council Chamber. 
A Lauderdale tenant, indeed, mounted his horse, gal- 
loped after the chaise, and succeeded in cutting the 
traces near Blainslie ; but he was too late. The elec- 
tion of a delegate for the burgh of Lauder terminated 
in favour of Mr Steuart by a majority of one. 

No such disturbance probably took place in Lauder 
before, except perhaps when, in the days of James HL, 
Archibald Douglas, surnamed " Bell-the-cat," hanged, 
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before his sovereign's eyes, the low favourites who 
misled the royal youth ; or when, at old Thirlestane 
Tower, near the ruins of which the Leader runs so 
gently, Auld Maitland, with his grey beard, whom 
Gawin Douglas thought worthy of a place in his 
allegory of the " Palace of Honour," beat back the 
English ; or when, in the days of the Covenanters, the 
battle of Lauder Brig took place. An old Tory lady 
of Lauder, who witnessed the " shindy " from her 
window, described to the writer how awful and clang- 
ing was the noise of many hundreds of striking slicks, 
and the howling and din in knocking down .Lord 
Maitland and his retainers by the "Haddington 
savages," and the violent harangues below her windows 
of a little Haddington orator, which tended much to 
incite the mob. When the abduction of Bailie Simpson 
was effected, and the election was over, the partisans 
of both parties had time to wonder at the boldness 
and successful issue of the abduction, which perhaps 
had no parallel before in any of the old Scotch burgh 
elections. 

It is perhaps not right or desirable even at the 
present day to note the names of old Haddingtonians 
who were present at the " Lauder Raid," now fifty-two 
years ago ; but it may be mentioned that only three 
or four persons are now living in Haddington who 
were there, one of them being among the most vener- 
able and respected of the public officials of the burgh. 

The person who escorted Bailie Simpson from Lord 
Maitland's side and put him into the post-chaise was 
given out to have been a Henry Fotheringham, a tin- 
plate worker in the West Port of Edinburgh ; but this 
name was used to elude ulterior consequences. The 
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real person was a well-known, respectable, and power- 
fully built Haddington man, now dead, who was never 
called to account for the part he acted, although Lord 
Lauderdale's gamekeeper came over to Haddington 
for the purpose of finding him out. He pitched on 
more than one individual who resembled him, but 
these persons had nothing to do with the matter. Mr 
John Younger, writer, Haddington, was Mr Steuart's 
Haddington agent Mr Thomas Scott, Gattonside, 
called " Terrible Tam," was the Lauder agent. These, 
with several leading Haddington, Jedburgh, and Dunbar 
men, were the chief movers of the Lauder Raid, and 
in the last election under the old system in the Had- 
dington District of Burghs. 

A few incidents connected with the raid can still be 
told of Haddington folk who were present, and may 
be interesting even at this distance of time. Hugh 
M'Callum, draper, Haddington, was all his life an 
ardent and violent reformer. On Mr Matthew, writer, 
expressing some doubts the night before the election 
whether the proposed abduction would be legal or 
right, Hugh replied to him, "Oh! Mr Matthew, ye 
are cool in the cause — are ye gaun to hen noo.^" 
M'Callum and a respected lawyer were lodged in the 
house of one of the councillors favourable to Mr Steuart, 
late in the evening. Bailie George Hay, with some 
others, went to the councillor's house and knocked, 
demanding admittance to see the councillor. M*Callum's 
Highland blood got up, and thinking it might be some 
of the Lauderdale party wanting to take the councillor 
away, he threatened them with immediate and violent 
punishment by firing a gun if they attempted to force 
open an honest man's house, which was his castle. 
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It was with much ado on the part of his friend that 
Hugh could be appeased, and made to be quiet. Next 
morning the alleged attempt was made the subject of 
good-humoured fun and gossip. Bailie Hay put up 
with others in the Black Bull Inn, below the Town 
House. The landlord, Thomas Waitt, a well-known 
Lauder man, declared him to be a " grand fellow," as 
he danced and sang all night and morning. Sentinels 
paraded the streets of the quiet town during the night, 
keeping their eyes on the houses of the Lauder Bailies 
and Councillors ; while many of old Haddington folks, 
such as Bailie Neill, &c., spent the night in their inns 
" right merrily," and with great hopes of being success- 
ful on the morrow. For many years the Lauder Tories 
entertained much ill-will and a strong grudge against 
the Haddington Whigs for invading their town and 
breaking up their old long-established system of burgh 
politics. When Bailies Vallance, Lauder, Scott, or 
Jamieson happened to meet Haddington men, there 
was a regular " Shirramuir " of strife and words. 
Nothing exasperated them more than to cast up to 
them the vulgar though common epithet applied to 
the burgh of Lauder, " Lousie Lauder." 

The election for the member took place at Jedburgh 
on the 23d of May 183 1, when the Haddington, Jed- 
burgh, and Lauder delegates voted for Mr Steuart ; 
while Dunbar and North Berwick voted for Sir 
Adolphus John Dairy mple, Bart. Mr Steuart was 
therefore declared the duly elected member, much to 
the mortification of the Lauderdale party. Mr Steuart's 
arrival in Haddington late the same night was cele- 

^ted by a partial illumination. Tar barrels, bonfires, 
ets, squibs, &c., were fired off, and great demon- 
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strationsof joy were made by his friends and supporters. 
Mr Steuart took his seat on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment in the House as member for the Haddington 
Burghs, and voted in favour of the Reform Bill. It 
is singular to note that the Bill was carried by a majority 
of one vote. If, therefore, Mr Steuart had not voted, 
there would haye been a tie, which recalls to mind the 
lines on Captain Fall's election, — 

" If we had wanted your vote, 
O we had lost the dule." 

Mr Steuart*s election, however, was set aside and nulli- 
fied on petition by a Committee of the House of Com- 

« 

mons, on account of the abduction of Bciilie Simpson, 
and Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, Bart., became the 
sitting Member during the expiring days of the old 
burgh parliamentary system. 

It was hardly to be expected that such a daring and 
bold deed as the abduction of Bailie Simpson from the 
stronghold of the Lauderdale family would pass by 
without the Crown authorities taking cognisance of it. 
Accordingly, investigations and precognitions took 
place, and several persons were apprehended at Had- 
dington. The chaise - driver, James Brown, of the 
George Inn, Haddington, was tried before the High 
Court of Justiciary, and was sentenced to twelve 
nnonths' imprisonment. Consequent on the examina- 
tion of S. M*Lauchlan on a charge of exciting the mob 
by violent harangues, and of W. Badger as taking part 
in the mob, by the Sheriff at Haddington, a large num- 
ber of people collected on the street, and broke open 
the door of the place they were in, with a long pole 
for a battering ram, and liberated the prisoners. S. 
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M'Lauchlan was carried in triumph on men^s shoulders 
to his house in Nungate. The Sheriff and his assistants 
were put in bodily fear from volleys of stones being 
flung at them, for which offence three Haddington 
people were afterwards tried and sentenced to a few 
months* imprisonment. The day after the Haddington 
riot a proclamation was issued, by Lord Advocate 
Jeffrey, and posted up at ^ the Cross, and other public 
places, threatening strong measures, including the reading 
of the Riot Act, if such lawless disturbances were per- 
sisted in. Happily, peace and quietness were ultimately 
restored in the burgh, and prevented any exercise of 
legal power or force. Mr M*Lauchlan and Mr Badger 
were tried before the High Court of Justiciary also, but 
the offences against them were found not proven, and 
they were accordingly acquitted. Patrick Robertson, 
advocate, their counsel, ably defended them. It is singu- 
lar to note that they afterwards, with others concerned 
in the Lauder raid, became staunch Conservatives. 

At the first burgh election under the new system, in 
1832, Lord Maitland and Mr Steuart started as rival 
candidates. Lord Maitland, finding he had few sup- 
porters, which was not to be wondered at, withdrew, 
and Mr Steuart walked the course. In 1837, Mr Steuart 
was opposed by Sir Thomas B. Hepburn, Bart., of 
Smeaton, on the Conservative side — the contest being 
both close and keen — the Conservatives fighting 
bravely for their very popular candidate. Mr Steuart 's 
majority was only 31. On the 2d of July 1841-, Mr 
Steuart was beat by James Maitland Balfour, yr. of 
Whittinghame, after a very severe contest, by a majo- 
rity of 9. 

Mr Steuart was for some years one of the junior 
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Lords of the Treasury, and proved himself a good and 
efficient man of business. He was, after his defeat for 
the Haddington Burghs, appointed Consul-General for 
Columbia, South America. His old friends in the 
burghs got up for him an elegant testimonial of the 
value of £400 ; but before he received it he died at 
Santa F^ di Bogota, on the iSth of July 1843, at the 
early age of thirty-seven, having been born at Alder- 
ston in 1806. His funeral was a public one, attended by 
all the authorities of the place, by whom every respect 
was paid to his remains. 





RICHARD GALL, AN EAST LOTHIAN 

POET. 




AST LOTHIAN is not so barren of poets as 
some people would think. When their names 
are gathered together, they will be found to 
form a goodly list, which may compare favourably with 
other similar localities, both in number and quality. 

Miller, in his History of Haddington, published in 
1844, narrates as follows: — "Song-writing was gener- 
ally popular in East Lothian during the eighteenth 
century, when the poet's mantle seems to have fallen 
upon our farmers, who were highly versant in literature 
sixty years ago, and excellent scholars. In addition to 
the satirical productions of Mr Skirving's muse (of whose 
ballad of the Battle of Prestonpans, Sir Walter Scott 
says, ' It has preserved for its author a memorial for his 
name, outlasting the period of his own day and genera- 
tion '), Mr William Dudgeon, whose father was tenant 
at Tynninghame, wrote 'The Maid that tends the 
Goats,' which was sung in the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, and was set to music. About the same time, Mr 
James Mylne of Lochhill produced two tragedies, with a 
farce, and other poems. And Richard Gall, the poet of 
Haddington, while his uncle was employed on the im- 
provements at Gosford, gave us 'My only Joe and 
Dearie,' and 'Captain O'Kain.' At an earlier date, 
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our nobility had set the example — John, second Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, had written, * When Maggie and I 
were acquaint/ and Charles, Lord Binning, * Did ever 
swain a nymph adore, as I ungrateful Nannie do?' 
Mrs Cockburn of Ormiston produced the ' Flowers of 
the Forest/ At a more remote period, William Dunbar, 
a Franciscan monk, entertained our ancestors with * Mrs 
Musgrave's smiles ; ' and Sir Richard Maitland of Leth- 
ington favoured them with the * Gude wyfis of the Bur- 
rouston/ The author of * Johnnie Cope ' is not known ; 
but from the local allusion of ' gang to the coals in the 
morning,* it smells of the atmosphere of Tranent/' 

In addition to Miller's list can be added the names of 
John Home, author of "Douglas;" Robert Blair, also of 
Athelstaneford, author of " The Grave ; " John Logan, 
bom at Soutra farmhouse, minister of South Leith ; 
Miller himself, author of " St Baldred of the Bass," and 
other poems ; Colonel Vetch of Caponflat, author of 
" The Songs of the Exile," &c. The poetic pieces which 
frequently appear in the columns of the Haddington 
newspapers by numerous authors, many of them of con- 
siderable talent, show that the poetic fire of East Lothian 
is not yet extinct. 

Our present purpose is to notice the poems and songs 
of Richard Gall, the Haddington poet. He was a 
contemporary of Burns, MacNeil, Mylne of Lochhill, 
Campbell, and honourably associated with them, and 
Robert Fergusson, who died in 1774, in restoring 
and developing the genius, taste, dignity, and capabili- 
ties of the ancient dialect of Caledonia. His poems and 
songs are now little known, and almost forgotten ; but 
their merits well deserve to be resuscitated, and become 
better known to Scotchmen, and more especially to the 
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reading public of East Lothian. It may perhaps be a 
good idea to suggest to the Council of the Edinburgh 
East Lothian Association, now an established institu- 
tion, to reprint GalFs volume, also Mylne's Tragedies, 
and other now scarce books connected with the county. 
Such would be interesting to natives of East Lothian, 
both at home and in foreign lands. A volume of Gall's 
poems and songs, with a memoir of his life, understood 
to have been written by Mr M'Diarmid of Dumfries, 
was published by Oliver & Boyd of Edinburgh, in 1819. 
The poems number nineteen, and the songs twenty-four. 
Stark of Edinburgh, in his Biographia Scotica^ published 
in 1805, 2l1so takes notice in complimentary terms of 
GalFs abilities, and classes him in the list of eminent 
Scotch poets. 

Richard Gall was bom in December 1776, at Link- 
house, near Dunbar, where his father exercised the 
profession of a notary. When five years old, he was 
sent to the Grammar School of Haddington, where he 
received the ordinary branches of education, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his aptitude in learning. (We 
quote to some extent from M'Diarmid's memoir.) 
When old enough, he was apprenticed as a carpenter 
to his uncle, who was engaged in erecting Gosford 
House, the magnificent mansion of the Earl of Wemyss. 
The carpenter trade did not suit him, and he soon left 
it for a more genial one ; and he became apprentice as 
a printer to Mr David Ramsay, the late proprietor of 
the Edinburgh Evening Courant. In this situation he 
had better opportunities of indulging his inclination 
for literature. As the powers of his mind expanded, 
his passion for literature became more ardent, and he 
began to be fired by an ambition for literary fame. 
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Acting as a travelling clerk for Mr Ramsay — and an 
ardent admirer of the beauties of nature — through some 
of the finest scenery of " his own loved native land," 
his bosom beat high with the anticipation of poetic 
fame, and his business was to animate, with the creation 
of his own fancy, some favourite spot by mountain, 
glade, or glen, or to treasure up stores of rural imagery, 
to be drawn forth in his hours of calmer inspiration. It 
was now that he composed some of his happiest poems. 
While Gall was rapidly advancing to eminence, he was 
attacked by an abscess in his breast, and died lOth 
May 1 801, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He was 
buried with military honours in the Calton burying- 
ground, Edinburgh, having been attached to the High- 
land Regiment of Volunteers. In the premature death 
of Richard Gall, we naturally recollect, with melancholy 
interest, the similar lot of his countrymen and fellow- 
poets^— Robert Fergusson, Michael Bruce, Robert Bums, 
and James Mylne. 

His poem of " Arthur's Seat," in three cantos, con- 
tains many beautiful passages, descriptive of scenery, 
spirit of independence, &c Two extracts will suffice to 
show the pith and fire of his poetry : — 

O for a spark o' genial fire, 
Sic as could ance a Bums inspire ! 
O for a Shakespeare's pencil rare, 
To trace ilk glowing prospect fair ! 
Then might we sey, in sweetest key, 
To sing frae Arthur's Seat sae hie. 
To sing the list o' beauties thrang. 
That ne'er hae swelled the poet's sang ; 
To sing ilk bonny bushy bower, 
Adorned wi' mony a wild-lorn flower — 
Ilk bumie singing through the vale, 
Whare blooming hawthorns scent the gale, 
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An' ilka sweet that Nature yields 

In meadow wild or cultured fields — 

Thae cultured fields, whare, towering Strang, 

The Sturdy aik his shadows flang ; 

Whare lanely Druids wont to rove — 

The mystic tenants o' the grove — 

In cultured fields : whare, on a day 

Whan gallant Jamie bare the sway, 

The forest flowers fair to see, 

Wi' mony a gem to bless the e'e, 

Ere ruin's blast was heard to blaw, 

That wed their bonny blooms awa'. 



Craigmillar's fa'n ; an' wha can see 
Auld Holyrude wi' tearless e'e ? 
Its polished towers, neglected sair, 
The haunt & regal pomp nae mair ; 
Its ancient splendour fled awa', 
That bleezed sae bright in ilka ha' 
Whare Scotia's kings were wont to reign, 
Which Stuarts ance could ca' their ain. 
(Ah, luckless race ! on them nae day 
E'er blinkit wi' propitious ray ; 
Their hindmost stoop now forced to crave 
In ither lands a wretched grave. 
Ah, luckless race ! for ever fa'n 
An' banished from their native Ian', 
Tho' aft they struggled gallantlie 
The sceptred great again to be ; 
Though late they saw on Preston field 
Their marshalled foes inglorious yield. 
Save sic as Gard'ner, gallant, brave, 
Wha scorned to flee the warrior's grave, 
But nobly fought upon the lea. 
An' fell near yonder hawthorn tree.) 
Ah me ! ance joy an' courtly grace 
Near by the thistle had a place, 
An' a' our lords at hame wad dine 
An' drink wi' glee the blude-red wine. 
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Whan Hardyknute, wi' horn sae shrill, 

Shook a' the trees o' Greenwood Hill, 

An' gart the witless Norse repent 

His " brag o' weir" upon the bent 

Alas ! sic objects to behold 

Bring back the glorious days of old, 

Whare Scotia's daring gallant train. 

That ever spurned a tyrant's chain, 

For dearest independence bled, 

An' nobly filled their gory bed. 

Sae o'er yon mountains, stretching lang. 

Their shields the sons o' freedom rang, 

Whan Rome's ambition wild burst forth. 

An' roused the warrior o' the North ; 

Whan Caigach urged his dauntless train, 

An' freedom rushed through ilka vein, 

As close they met the haughty foe, 

An' laid fu' mony a tyrant low. 

As fierce they fought like freemen a'. 

O glorious fought — yet fought to fa' ! 

They fell^an' thou, sweet Liberty, 

Frae Grampia's blood-stained heights didst flee, 

An' fixed thy seat remote, serene, 

'Mang Caledonia's mountains green. 

Fair maid, O may thy saftest smile 

For ever cheer my native isle. 

" The Tint Quey, or Thrawart Maggy," in the style 
of Allan Ramsay, is a humorous piece of pure Doric 
Scotch, wherein Meg is clearly shown to "wear the 
breeks " over her gudeman Sandie. It is worth reading 
by both old and young. Among his other poems may 
be mentioned, "Epistle to Robert Burns,'* "On the 
Death of Robert Burns," "The Waits," "- Helenorie,'' 
" Pudding Lizzie," &c. Many of Gall's songs were set to 
music, and obtained a very flattering share of popularity. 
Their title to that distinction will be admitted by all 
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who have any taste for melody of verse, elegant sim- 
plicity, and natural sentiment. The following may be 
mentioned :—" The Bard," "The Braes of Drumlee," 
" Captain O'Kain," " My only Jo and Dearie," " Fare- 
well to Ayrshire," "Song in celebration of Admiral 
Duncan*s Victory over the Dutch Fleet at Camperdown." 
Many of his songs, his biographer says, might have 
been owned by the Ayrshire poet. Connected as Gall 
was with Haddington, we must give his address to the 
old burgh before ending this notice. It may be inter- 
esting to those of our readers who have not seen it. It 
gives a good specimen of Gall's powers — 

Ye gowany braes, ye meadows green, 
Ye dear retreats o' simmer sheen. 
Ye heights whare busy labour's seen, 

An' rural glee, 
Mark ye the stranger's thoughtful mien 

An' ruefu' e'e. 

Alas, there was a time I trow. 

Ye scenes, when he was kent to you ; 

Whan bis young heart ilk pleasure knew 

C life's gay mom. 
Pure as the blobs o' siller dew 

Upo' the thorn. 

Departed days !— youth's joyfii' reign ! — 
O will ye never come again ? 
Ah ! fled is ilka happy scene 

Youth ran to meet ; 
Except whan fancy warms the strain — 

Delusion sweet ? 

Yet let me pensive musing stray 
By sunny bank an' flowery brae. 
While former joys, now fled away. 

My bosom warm, 
An' dear remembered scenes display 

Ilk wonted charm. 
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How bonny spreads the haugh sae green 

Near yonder holy ruin seen ! 

The Briery Bauk — how sweet at e*en 

Wi' music^s sound, 
Whare weel the wandering e'en may glean 

Ilk landscape round. 

An' peeping frae yon broomy heights, 
The Yellow Craigs break on the sight, 
Whare aft the youngsters tak' their flight 

Wi' hearts fu' gay, 
Ah me ! the lintie's joy to blight 

For mony a day. 

There ithers round the greenwood ply, 
An' fearless, midst their thoughtless joy, 
The Kayheughs climb — wild, rugged, high, 

Wi' hoary side ; 
While rooks an' cushats dinsome cry 

Baith far an' wide. 

But let me breathe my heart's warm flame 
Aneath yon auld tree's aged frame, 
Whare friendship past may justly claim 

A silent tear. 
To trace ilk rudely-sculptured name 

O' comrades dear. 

How scattered now — ah, woe is me ! 
They steer their course on life's dark sea ; 
Some scud awa' wi' lightsome glee 

An' easy sail ; 
Some aft the rudest shock maun dree 

O' ruin's gale. 

O life I in thy wee fond career 

What shifting lights an' shades appear ! 

Now hope's bright beam will twinkle clear 

An' promise fair ; 
Now lours the gloom, sae dark an' drear, 

O' deep despair. 
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Aq' such, ye scenes to nature true, 
The chequered features seen in you — 
Here shadows dark ilk glen, an' howe, 

An' laigh-land fill ; 
There sunny beams wi' light bestrew 

Field, wood, an' hill. 

Sweet TjTie ! while thus thy streamlet plays 
An' sparkles bright in siller rays, 
How bonny are thy banks an' braes 

Through simmer's prime. 
They claim the musing minstrel's lays. 

An' thoughts sublime. 

Yes, down thy banks ance on a day, 
Aft Salton's sons wad musing stray, 
Whan freedom fanned the kindling ray 

0' patriot fire, 
An' eke the muses wont to play 

Their gleesome lyre. 

For there, the dewy leas amang, 

The bard wad breathe his heaven-taught sang. 

An' here, frae midst the rural thrang 

A Douglas rose, 
Whan " woods and wilds " green waving rang 

Wi' Randolph's woes. 

Wake, Nature's lyre, sweet, wild, and chaste ! 

O wake the strain that lulls to rest ! 

Thy notes may charm my throbbing breast. 

By anguish torn ; 
While I, the joys and pleasures past, 

Can only mourn. 

Gall's biographer, at the close of his memoir, has the 
following paragraph : — " Upon the whole, it is ijoped 
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that this little volume will be regarded as no mean ac- 
cession to the poetry of our country, and will be received 
with peculiar pleasure by the friends of the author, as a 
relic of one whom they deservedly loved, and whose 
premature decease they sincerely deplored." 






JAMES MYLNE OF LOCHHILL. 

N 1790, there was published by Creech, of 
Edinburgh, a volume of 435 pages of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, and two tragedies, by 
James Mylne, late tenant of Lochhill, in the county of 
Haddington. It is now a scarce book, and almost un- 
known. As the author was a member of a highly 
respectable old East Lothian family, and the poems 
and tragedies are of great merit — the latter quite in 
the style of Home's tragedy of " Douglas," and Logan's 
" Runimede," and in many passages quite equal to them 
— a notice of them may not be uninteresting to the 
reading public of the present day. Mr Mylne died a 
young man. He had prepared his volume for publi- 
cation, but he did not live to see it accomplished, and 
it was published by subscription after his death, dedi- 
cated by his son George Mylne, father of the late Mr 
William Mylne, of Lochhill, to Henry Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Melville, who was an old schoolfellow of 
Mylne's at Dalkeith Grammar School. The subscrip- 
tion list attached to the volume shows that the public 
strongly evinced their approbation of Mr Mylne as a 
man of genius and of high intellectual attainments, for 
no less than 1220 copies were subscribed for from 
850 subscribers. The subscription list of an edition of 
Home's " Douglas," published in 1798, only numbered 
394 copies from 320 subscribers. The list included 
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almost all the proprietors, tenant farmers, merchants 
clergy, &c., of East Lothian in 1790, many from London 
and other places. It is interesting now in 1883 to look 
over the long list of old names. 

Dr Patrick Carfrae, minister of Morham, and after- 
wards of Dunbar, interested himself in Mr Mylne's 
literary career, and wrote a preface to his volume, from 
which the following is an extract : — '* The author of the 
followii^ poetical pieces lives only in the remembrance 
of his friends ; and there he will live as long as un- 
affected modesty, warm and generous feelings, an 
amiable simplicity of manners, and uncorrupted in- 
tegrity of heart, are regarded and cultivated among 
men. His genius led him in an early period of life to 
poetry ; and his taste in that line of composition was 
afterwards cultivated and improved by a regular and 
liberal academical education, and an acquaintance with 
the best ancient and modern poets." Dr Carfrae cor- 
responded with Robert Burns anent Mr Mylne's writ- 
ings in 1789, with the view of publication, for which see 
his letter to Dr Carfrae in Chambers' edition, pages 28 
and 29. Mylne dedicated a long poem to Burns in 
the Scotch language to his praise. He begins his poem 
by introducing to the reader winsome Allan Ramsay 
and poor Rob Fergusson, and laments over the decline 
of gude auld Scotch, in the following stanzas : — 

On yon green sod whare maiden sits, 

Wi* garland dow'd and looks forlorn ! 
Lord keep the lassie in her wits ! 

She sings, and yet she seems to mourn. 
Do ye no ken the Scottish muse ! 

Here aft she seeks her darling shade ; 
And aft wi* leaves that grave bedews, 

Whare poor Rob Fergusson was laid. 
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But, whist, she speaks — *^ My dearest callan', 

A sair shock was thy death tae me ! 
For, since I lost my winsome Allan, 

My only hope was sheught in thee ! 
Nae mair our verses, smooth and Strang, 

Our men to martial fame incite, 
Or warbled in melodious sang. 

Our maidens melt with saft delight. 

Mylne rejoices, in the following stanzas, that Burns 
has resuscitated the old mother tongue — 

They 'U sing in hamely pastoral style. 

For which nae nation ere could brag us. 
Bangs that will aye gar Scotland smile 

At whisky, or 3^ good fat haggis. 
In soothing, sympathising strain. 

They shall revive the heart that mourns. 
Then cried the muse a fidging fain, 

'* I see youVe found my Robbie Burns. 

He frac his birth has been my care — 

He till he dies shall be the same ; 
And sangs frae him ye'U shortly hear 

To rival yours and Ramsay's fame." 

Mylne ends his long poem of forty-one stanzas in 
praise of Burns by inviting him to come and visit him 
at Lochhill, in the following quaint and expressive 
lines: — 

I hope ye think na to bespatter ye, 
Like mony more wi* foulsome flattery, 
Far less to rouse your anger's battery, 

Was my intent ; 
To let ye ken, I'd like to clatter wi' ye 

Was a' I meant. 
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I seldom cringe to wealth or fame, 
Or o' their friendship count the name ; 
For the maist feck I live at hame, 

A farmer douce, 
Among my bairnies and their dame 

In this thackt house, 

Whare we'd be glad to see ye, Gabbie. 
Fine fare I winna hecht. How na' be, 
Although we should hae but ae sybie, 

Ye'se get your share ; 
We'll aye get saut to it, and may be 

Can barraw mair. 

I downa bide to hear a glutton 
Fraizing about fine beef and mutton ; 
I never ken or care a button 

What Tm to get. 
But leave the wife her will to put on 

The pat or spat. 

My mind in this ye partly see — 

Gif ye dislike it, let it be — 

But gif it chance to please, and ye 

Think it worth while. 
Eastward frae Edinburgh by the sea 

But fourteen mile. 

Ride through the town o' Prestonpans, 
Three miles ayont that leave the sands. 
Then ither twa thro' gude rich lands, 

You'll find Lochhill, 
And ready to rin at your commands, 

Your frien*, James Mylne. 

The two poets never met at Lochhill. Mr Mylne was 
shortly after cut oflf by fever in the prime of life. Mr 
Mylne's songs are numerous, and include among others 
— " Melpomene " and " Thalia," addressed to David 
Garrick, Esq. ; " Desolation, a Pastoral ; " " Ode to 
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Henry Dundas, when at the Grammar School at Dal- 
keith." The two tragedies are the " British Kings," and 
" Darthula," in five acts each. The scene of the " British 
Kings " is laid in the south of England, and in the time 
of the early British kings when their power was being 
subverted by the Saxons. The persons are : — Cadwal- 
lan, king of the Britons ; Osrick, king of Northumbria ; 
Kenwale, king of Wessex ; Oswald, son of Kenwale ; 
Aufrid, friend of Osrick ; Emma, Cadwallan's Queen ; 
Lena, Osrick's queen ; Elfrida, daughter of Kenwale ; 
Esha, friend of Emma; Hannah, attending Elfrida. 
The tragedy opens by Lena and Elfrida in a forest, 
having previously encountered ill-usage from ruffians. 

Onward, yet farther ! — Let me not again, 
Be dragged by ruffians ! O, my generous princess. 

But lead me by the wildest pathless groves, 
Into the centre of the forest's darkness, 

Then leave me ! solitude best suits me now. 

There seems a considerable resemblance in the above 
to the opening passage in " Douglas." Kenwale, king of 
Wessex, seems to have been made a mediator of peace 
betwixt Cadwallan and Osrick, who determined to 
decide a quarrel in single combat. Kenwale addresses 
both in the following powerful passage : — 

You see our island in itself is blest 
With every requisite to man's content. 
Did nature's God from ev'ry other land 
Thus sever it by wide tempestuous seas, 
And gird it with its rocky walls t* enclose 
Barbarians who should prey on one another. 
Were strength and valour given us to defeat 
The great Creator's blessings ? — surely not. 
Oft have I heard, or thought I heard the genius 
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Of Albion thus admonishing her sons : 
" Your seas and rocks, while your undaunted hearts 
Join in your country's cause, ye Britons, shall 
Defend you from the assaults of foreign foes. 
But should dissension raise the unnatural rage 
Of mutual slaughter in your valiant breasts, 
They but drive back the weak on sure destruction ; 
Hence learn to live in concord, and improve 
The arts of peace. Here as in one great house, 
You live like children of one family ; 
So you, like brothers, should join all your strength, 
To guard your common goods from outward force, 
Or check the progress of domestic rapine." 

Tragedies always end tragically ; so the combat takes 
place betwixt Cadwallan and Osrick, Cadwallan is killed, 
and his kingdom falls to Osrick. Elfrida, daughter of 
Kenwale, becomes the wife of Osrick. Kenwale speaks 
in the following passage, and peace is proclaimed be- 
twixt Wessex and Northumbria : — 

Elfrida's eyes . 
Express consent. Then take my daughter, Aufrid, 
And may she prove the pledge of lasting peace 
Twixt Wessex and Northumbria. Arthur, too, 
Who art our kinsman, and ye Princes all, 
Let us unite like brothers, and defy 
The vain attempts of every foreign foe. 

The scene of the tragedy of Darthula is laid on the 
coast of UUin, or Ulster, in Ireland. Persons — Cairbar, 
king of Erin ; Cathma, his brother ; Colla, an Erinian 
nobleman; Darthula, his daughter; Usnoth, a Cale- 
donian nobleman ; Nathos and Ardan, his sons ; 
Althan, &c. Colla opens the tragedy, which treats of 
combats, love scenes, &c., betwixt Darthula, the heroine, 
and Nathos, in the following passage : — ' 

S 
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The times important ! every moment now 
May lead us on to glorious deeds of war. 
Our youthful general, eager to revenge 
The death of great Cuchullin, and to prop 
The tottering throne of Erin's minor king, 
Basely attacked by Atho's cruel lord, 
Promised this mom to greet us by the dawn. 
Nathos will soon be here. The morning now 
Already blushes o'er us. Yon long streams 
Brighten the tremulous ocean shore where soon 
The glorious sim shall blaze above the waves. 

Darthula addresses Nathos thus : — 

Young soldier, I disturb your private thoughts : 
I break perhaps some plans of future conquest, 
Or great ideas of expected fame ; 
Such contemplations to the brave, I'm told, 
Afford a joy like real victory. 

To which Nathos replies : — 

No joy, no pleasure is to me like this 
Widi which Darthula's presence fills my breast. 
Sweet are the hopes of fame ! revenge is sweet 
For my dear kinsmen slain ! but when with thee. 
Heedless of fame, unmindful of revenge, 
A gentler passion gives me sweeter joy. 
Oh ! could I hope that fair Darthula felt 
With me such pleasure, we should never part. 
Not ev'n old age should lessen our delight ; 
But turn youth's raptures to a milder joy. 

There are several choruses in the Tragedy, the first 

scene of which is laid in Fingall's Hall, in Selma. An 

extract will show Mylne's power of description and 

pathos to have been great. It is beautiful and 

powerful : — • 

Fingall speaks — 

Strike, Ossian ! strike the harp, my son ! 
Call out tlie deep-resounding solemn tone — 
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Sing on, till some compassionating ghost 
Come to tell what friends weVe lost. 

Ossian — 

Spirits of our fathers dead ! 
Whether ye glide 
Smoothly o'er the crystal waves ! 
Whether in the whirlwind's blast, 

Ye roll the whitening tide ! 
Or pour the night shriek on the lonely hill, 

Or murmur o'er your graves ? 
Come in your cloudy cars, 

And tell in sounds of woe, 
For what departed chiefs 

Must our deep sorrows flow ! 

Tell me of Oscar ! tell, 

Who sails the stormy main ! 
Oh ! have you seen my darling son 

Amid his martial train ? 

Say, does brave Oscar live, 

Or are his ships dispersed. 
And he, with all his band, 

In watery tombs immersed ? 

Or have they reached green UUin's shores. 

And yet have come too late 
To save the sons of Usnoth brave, 

And Cormac, from their fate ? 

In .the second chorus there are many passages of 
great beauty, but our limits forbid extracts. Darthula, 
after many tragic scenes and perilous adventures, 
becomes the wife of Nathos, the son of Usnoth, the 
Caledonian. The tragedy ends with the following 
passage, which, embodies sentiments applicable to every 
age, nation, and class : — 
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Althan speaks — 

When adverse fortune deals her sharpest blows, 

With resolution firm, ye brave, oppose I 

Though deep the wounds, though th'^anguish be severe, 

Still struggle bravely ! still with patience bear. 

Sink not desponding under strokes of grief, 

But with true fortitude expect relief ! 

For sorrow's storms in time themselves destroy, 

And brightet from their clouds shines the succeeding joy ! 

In Mylne*s two tragedies many very beautiful pas- 
sages are to be met with, true to feeling and nature, 
and written in elegant and chaste language. He seems 
to have adopted " Douglas " as his model, both in his 
plan and style, not to speak of Logan's *' Runimede." 
If his tragedies had been brought on the stage, they 
might perhaps have attained some celebrity akin to 
what was awarded to " Douglas " when it was acted 
in Drury Lane Theatre, London, with much applause, 
and when a patriotic Scotchman cried out from the 
gallery, "Hurrah for Douglas; what think ye o' ye'r 
Willie Shakespeare noo ? " 

Some of our spirited publishers of the present day 
might issue anew edition of Mylne's poems and tragedies 
with success. 





OLD CAMPS ON THE LAMMERMUIR 

HILLS. 

N the East Lothian side of the Lammermuir 
range of hills, from Nether Brotherstones on 
the west, to Priestlaw on the south-east, there 
are upwards of twenty old camps or hill forts. The 
positions of them are marked in Forrest's excellent map 
of Haddingtonshire, published in 1799, and now scarce. 
They are to be found at Upper and Nether Brother- 
stones, West Hopes, Brookside, Longnewton, Kidlaw, 
Longyester, Park Hill, Whitecastle-nick, Kingside-nick, 
Kilmadie Burn, Priestlaw, Penshiel, Garvald, &c. 
They number twenty-one in all. They are all cir- 
cular or oval, and perched on the tops of hills and lofty 
eminences, and different from Roman camps, which 
were square or longitudinal. They have rings, or 
mounds of stones and earth, or circumvallations, with 
corresponding ditches around them. Formed at a 
very early date in the history of the country as places 
of defence or habitation, it is not easy now to ascertain 
who were the people or races who possessed them, but 
it is generally understood by antiquaries that they were 
occupied by the original inhabitants of the land, the 
Cymri, and others, who retreated to these strongholds 
in the wilds of the Lammermuir and other hills, where 
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they made their final but unsuccessful effort against 
Picts, Scots, and Saxons. Chalmers in his Caledonia 
discusses the subject at some length, and Dr Veitch, in 
his interesting book on the history and poetry of the 
Scottish Border, published in 1868, enters fully into the 
matter. This volume will be read with pleasure by 
those who are fond of antiquarian subjects. 

It is the purpose of the writer to notice two of these 
camps or hill forts, which are on the farm of Brookside, 
in the parish of Garvald, on the Hopes estate. Placed 
on the top of a conical hill of moderate height, the one 
towards the south side is the larger of the two, and on a 
higher elevation. It has five circular rings formed of 
gravel and soil around it quite distinct, especially 
on the north side, with ditches and several entries 
through them to the centre of the camp, which are still 
discernible. The centre occupies a large space of fine 
pasture grass. The south side of the hill is precipitous 
and rugged, and would be found difficult to an enemy 
to ascend if opposed. At the bottom is a pretty valley, 
with a mountain brook running through it The hill- 
sides and valley are clothed with juniper bushes, 
mountain ashes, scrubby saughs, &c. Looking down 
from the hill-top, the valley or glen is of singular 
beauty. There is a most magnificent view to the north 
and west of the lower parts of East Lothian, the Firth 
of Forth, with its islands of Fidra, Eyebroughy, the 
Lamb, Craigleith, and the Bass ; Fife, Pentland Hills, 
Arthur's Seat, &c. The fatigue of travelling and climb- 
ing the hill is amply repaid by the splendid view. 

The other camp to the north, and nearer Brookside, 
is similar, but much smaller. Mr David Darling, who 
with his father farmed Brookside for forty or fifty years, 
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and who lately retired from it, was most kind and 
hospitable to visitors, and took much delight in telling 
his friends about the camps, &c. Stone arrow-heads, 
hatchets, with lots of human bones, relics of former 
days, have been found from time to time, and no doubt 
many more may be found, if search were made for them. 
The sheep and lambs, fond of basking and lying under 
the banks of the rings, which they have in many places 
rubbed bare, point out the fact of the artificial formation 
of these mounds or rings, which have been originally 
formed of rounded stones and gravel. 

The wildest part of the Lammermuir Hills is at 
Brookside and on the adjoining farm of West Hopes. 
A more enchanting spot in a fine summer day is per- 
haps not to be found in the county of East Lothian. 
From Hopes Bridge, looking up the beautiful glen, 
with Lammer Law in the distance, the view is uncom- 
m6nly fine. In the month of July, when the bell 
heather is in full and splendid bloom on the hill sides 
and tops, a day's ramble among the Lammermuirs 
will, to a lover of wild and beautiful natural scenery, 
aflford much delight ; and when he comes to view the 
camps of Brookside, if he is of a contemplative mind, 
he will wonder how the old inhabitants of this land 
could live in their hill-forts, clothed in skins of wild 
beasts, and depending for their daily food on the chase 
and slaughter of wild animals and birds, while resisting 
the attacks of their enemies with slings, bows and 
arrows, and flint-headed javelins. 

The counterpart of such a state of life in the hills 
and mountains of Scotland at that time may at this 
day, perhaps, be found, but on a much more exten- 
sive scale, in the mountainous country and savage 
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tribes of Afghanistan or Zululand. The late Hugh 
Miller once visited the old camps at Brookside, and 
was much impressed with the wildness and grandeur 
of the scenery, which he took notice of in a lecture he 
delivered in the Free Church of Yester. He went 
fully into the geol<^ical history of the formation of the 
Lammermuirs, &c., with notice of the granite on Faseny 
Water, &c. The lecture was intensely interesting. 

At one time a heronry existed in a clump of large 
trees above Brookside steading. Mr David Darling's 
respected father had a peculiar notion about the herons 
and the state of the weather. When the birds took it 
into their heads to fly down the bum of Brookside, he 
cried, shouted, and hounded them up again, thinking 
that when they came down there would be bad weather, 
and if again they fled up the burn there would be fine 
weather. Hill farmers and shepherds are good obser- 
vants of such instincts of birds and animals. In no 
part of Lammermuir does the snow, after a severe 
winter, lie so long as on the hills and in the gullies and 
scars of Brookside, and the West Hopes. Often far on 
in June have patches of hardened snow been seen on 
the hill-sides there. Energetic boys from Giffbrd, &c., 
on a holiday have often gone up in gangs to the hills 
and scattered the snow, declaring it was a terrible 
thing to see snow lying on the hills in the warm month 
of June. The traveller from Haddington to the White- 
adder may see on the roadside near the Whitecastle- 
nick a good specimen of one of the old camps, although 
a small one. It has two rings round it quite distinct. 
Another can be seen on the farm of Garvald Mains, 
west from the village of Garvald. 




THE CARFRAES OF YESTER. 




HE Carfraes were a very old and respectable 
family in East Lothian ; they were widely 
connected with many other Haddingtonshire 
folk. Thomas Carfrae, tenant of Waldean, in the 
parish of Garvald, was the last of them as farmers, 
and when he died in 1820 the family had been tenants 
on the Marquis of Tweeddale's estate for upwards of 
two hundred years. 

The Park farm of Yester, which is now joined with 
Quarryford, was the original farm they held, and where 
the old stock was bred. A branch of the family were 
tenants of Carniehaugh, a farm now joined with Long 
Yester, and occupied by Mr Douglas Murray. Some 
old trees still mark the site of the old homestead, but 
not one stone of it remains. Captain John Carfrae 
was a celebrated member of the Carniehaugh family. 
A notice of his death, which describes the character of 
the man, will be found in the Farmers^ Magazine^ 
Vol. I. (1800), page 119, and is as follows: — 

"Died at Carniehaugh, near Gifford, East Lothian, 
Captain John Carfrae, of the Breadalbane Fencibles, 
and farmer there. Captain Carfrae had at an early 
period of his life entered into the military line, and 
served in Germany during the Seven Years* War. He 
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was the intimate friend of General Harris, the conqueror 
of Seringapatam, with whom he acted as an officer in 
the Sth Regiment of Foot, then commanded by Lord 
Percy. He afterwards devoted his attention to rural 
affairs, till the year 1778, when he accepted of a com- 
mission in the regiment raised by the Duke of Hamilton, 
and commanded by General Francis M'Lean. 

" At the peace of 1783 he returned to his farm, which 
during his absence had been managed by his friends. 

" Experienced officers being much wanted when the 
fencible regiments were raised in 1 794, he was prevailed 
upon to accept a company in the 3d battalion of Lord 
Breadalbane's regiment In Ireland the service was 
too severe for his constitution, which laid him under 
the necessity of visiting his native land, in hopes that 
a change of air might be useful ; but, alas ! it was too 
late. Captain Carfrae possessed all the social qualities 
in an eminent degree, and was greatly beloved and 
esteemed by his numerous friends. He was a good 
neighbour, an excellent companion, charitable to the 
poor, and much respected by all who had the pleasure 
of being intimately acquainted with him." 

Captain Carfrae, under the authority of the govern- 
ment and the Duke of Hamilton, issued an address to 
all brave and gallant Scotsmen, and especially to his 
countrymen of East Lothian, in the following terms. 
It is headed with the royal arms, printed in large type, 
and in excellent style. 

"All brave and gallant Scotsmen, who prefer the life of a 
gentleman to the drudgery of servile and mechanic employment ; 
who are ambitious of the honour and rewards which are to be 
reaped in the service of the best of kings, and which always 
attend great and glorious actions ; all those whose generous 
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spirits soaring above the narrow scene of private life, wish to be 
recorded in the annals of their country, as the glorious defenders 
of the constitutional rights of Great Britain, against ungrateful, 
revolted, and rebellious America, are hereby invited and requested 
to enter as Volunteers in his Majesty's Regiment of Foot, now 
raising by his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, Brandon, and 
Chastleherault, and in Captain John Carfrae's company, where, 
besides his Majesty's and Duke Hamilton's bounty, they will 
receive the genteelest treatment and best encouragement from 
Captain Carfrae, and may be assured that he will always exert 
himself to procure them that reward and promotion in the 
regiment which he is confident their merit and services will 
deserve. Captain Carfrae entertains the most sanguine hopes 
that when his brave East Lothian friends consider that his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton — the first subject of this kingdom, the 
Lord of three mighty and potent Dukedoms, possessed of an 
opulent and princely estate, despising the luxury of ease and 
affluence — has generously resolved to serve his king and country 
in the rank of Captain in this regiment, they will feel their minds 
inspired with the same desire of military glory and the good of 
their country, and will be engaged to imitate so noble, so extra- 
ordinary an example. 

" Captain Carfrae says nothing here of himself. He has long 
served his king and country in the character of a soldier, and 
hopes his conduct has brought no dishonour upon either. 

" He leaves his past services to speak for themselves ; but he 
here assures his countrymen of East Lothian who incline to in- 
list with him, that they may entirely depend upon his constant 
esteem, assistance, and protection. 

"God Save the King. 

"Captain Carfrae is to be found at Carniehaugh, or at John 
Carfrae's (his Cousin), Merchant, Haddington." 

It is not known if Captain Carfrae was very success- 
ful in enlisting many recruits among his " brave East 
Lothian friends," or if the Duke of Hamilton's regiment 
or the American War were popular. Certainly the 
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address is a good specimen of flowery, patriotic, recruiting 
language, holding out sanguine hopes of "military glory," 
in place of the narrow scenes of private life- It is cer- 
tain, however, that not a few of brave Scotsmen and 
East Lothian men fell in the actions of the American 
War. The American War was begun 15th November 
1774, the action of Bunker's Hill was fought 7th June 
177S1 the Americans declared their independence 4th 
July 1776, and peace was proclaimed 20th January 

1783. 
Captain Carfrae, after the peace of 1783, having seen 

much service in his day, •'turned his sword into a 

ploughshare,** and settled down for a time in his old 

days to farm Carniehaugh. In 1794, however, he went 

with a fencible regiment to Ireland, but soon left from 

bad health. His hospitality and the good cheer of his 

house were unbounded. A story is told of the GifTord 

carrier going to Carniehaugh one day with a large cask 

of whisky in his cart A gentleman in passing him 

remarked that it would surely serve the Captain a long 

time. •* Lang time ! " the carrier replied, " it'll no serve 

him a month." Sometimes yet the "debris" of 

" Old Carnie's magnums '* are found round the site of 

the house and steading of Carniehaugh. Travellers, 

gipsies, and beggars were always sure of a supper 

and night's quarters at Carniehaugh. Beggars used to 

say, when they were refused quarters at some other 

farm-house, " Never mind, we are in fine time for Car- 

nie yet." It will thus be seen that Captain Carfrae 

was a celebrated man in his day, and his name deserves 

to be handed down to the present generation of East 

Lothian men. 

Besides the Carfraes of the Park (the original stock), 
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and the Camiehaugh family, there were the Carfraes of 
West Garleton, of Coates, of Wanside, of Waldean, 
and of Hoprig, in Berwickshire. 

Dr Patrick Carfrae, minister of Morham, afterwards 
of Dunbar, was one of the old Park family. He was a 
much esteemed and respected clergyman. His son. 
General Carfrae of Bowerhouses, distinguished himself 
much in India as an excellent officer. He was the last 
of the name in East Lothian. 

John Carfrae, Esq., of Craigend,long an eminent coach- 
builder in Canongate, Edinburgh, was one of the Park 
family, and died at a ripe old age. His son Thomas 
was an artist of no little note during the time of 
Graham and Raebum. Some excellent portraits of his 
are still to be met with in the houses of old East 
Lothian families. 

Thomas Carfrae, tenant of Waldean, was also one of the 
last of the Park family. He died in 1820, much esteemed 
by all his friends and acquaintances, and with him ceased 
the occupancy of land by the Carfraes, as tenants on 
the Marquis of Tweeddale's estate, which had subsisted 
for from two to three hundred years. As a member of 
the old East Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, a story is 
recorded of him. His troop was called out to muster 
at Haddington in January 1820, during a severe snow- 
storm, to march to Glasgow, under the command of 
Colonel Maitland of Maitlandfield and Pogbie (Captain 
Walker of Tanderlane being senior captain). He was 
so anxious to be present to do his duty that he rose 
from a sick-bed, and with a night-cap under his helmet 
rode to Haddington, and appeared at the muster. 
Colonel Maitland excused him, and sent him home. 
He died shortly after. 
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Happily the Radical War was soon put down, and 
the services of the East Lothian Yeomanry were not 
required. They marched, however, as far as Airdrie. 

Very many old names of tenant-farmers in East 
Lothian are now wholly or nearly extinct. There are 
now no Carfraes, Bairnsfathers, Yules, Walkers, Dud- 
geons, Kerrs, Browns, Crawfords, Forrests, Bogues, 
Hepbums, Rennies, Camegies, &c., all topping and 
active men in their day and generation. 

Such is the fate of individuals, families, kingdoms, 
and nations — ^nothing but change. 





BARA CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 

HE old parish of Bara (it is found spelled 
three different ways, viz., Bara, Baro, 
and Barraw) was united to Garvald, the 
adjoining parish, in 1702. It seems to have been the 
custom long ago to join parishes together, like Bara 
and Garvald. In East Lothian, besides the above, 
Gullane was joined with Dirleton, Tynningham with 
Whitekirk, Keith with Humbie, and Soutra with 
Fala. In each case remains of the old churches and 
churchyards exist to this day, all interesting relics of 
former ages. 

In terms of the decreet of annexation, service was 
performed in Bara Church every alternate Sabbath, 
until 1744, when the kirk fell into complete disrepair. 
Mr Archibald Blair, of Garvald, was the last minister 
who preached in it. He was uncle of the last President 
Blair of the Court of Session. 

In 1840 part of the walls of the church was still 
standing, plain, coarse rubble-work. Some years after, 
they were taken down by the late proprietor, Robert 
Hay, Esq., to build a wall round the churchyard, which 
was at one time much larger, but is now a small cir- 
cular spot The kirk stood in the corner of a field, 
on the farm of Linplum, which is called the Kirk Field 
to this day. Being pretty high, it commands a mag- 
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niiicent view of the lower part of East Lothian, North 
Berwick Law, the Bass, May Island, and the Fife 
hills. The glebe still exists on the north side of the 
road leading to Garvald. The manse stood where 
Bara smithy is now. 

Mr Hay, when he enclosed the remaining part of the 
churchyard, planted it with trees and shrubs, which 
have grown tall and thick. It is a pretty quiet and 
sequestered place. Owls, starlings, wood pigeons, 
blackbirds, thrushes, &c., in large numbers find among 
the thick foliage a secure and quiet refuge and resting- 
place — ^a fit emblem of the peaceful grave. 

There have been no interments in the churchyard 
for a very long period. The few old tombstones which 
remain are almost all flat, in the old-fashioned style of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They are 
above the average, and much superior" in old carving 
and embellishments to the ordinary run of sepulchral 
memorials in country churchyards, and must have been 
wrought by master hands. They are all of the fine 
Garvald red freestone. Mr John M'Donald of Edin- 
burgh, a native of Haddington, presented in the 
Haddingtonshire Courier all the legible inscriptions on 
the tombstones, and it may be interesting to preserve 
them here. They are as follows : — 

1st. " Here lyth Patrick Dickson, who departed this 
life, January 7 day, 1659. And Jean Bartrem, his spous, 
who departed this life, March 21 day, 1689." The stone 
bears a monogram of their four initials, the motto, 
** Memento mori," skull and cross-bones, sand-glass, 
and an angel's head and wings. 

2d. "Here lyes Margrit Harla, wife to lohn Wat 

^unkinlaw, who departed this lyfe the 28 of Maye 
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1667, aged 76." This stone carries the ordinary skull 
and cross-bones, and a finely executed shield, bearing 
in pale, a tree, with two crescents in chief, and a^ bar 
dexter with two trefoils. 

3d. "Here lyes William Cockburn, who died the 
17 of March 1693, aged 69. Here also lyes Patrick 

Cockburn, farmer in Carthre, (illegible), and aged 

74. And his ... . (illegible), aged 75. Here also lyes 
James Baillie, farmer in Carthre, he died the 13 day 
of January 1740, aged 70, and also of his children, 
Euphan, died in her age 18, and the other thre ar 
Alexander, John, and Thomas Baillie." 

4th. " Here lyes Henry Hardie, farmer in Morham, 
who died April 27, 1708, Tiis age 32." This elegant 
tombstone has a border elaborately illustrated with 
the initials of the deceased, an angePs head and wings, 
two cross-bones, two pens, two spades, and two arrows, 
all crossed on each other, a sand-glassi a skull, and 
the motto, " Mors est ultima rerum." 

5th. " Here lyeth intered the body of Grizel Loudon, 
daughter to Alexander Loudon and Agnes Sinclair, 
farmer in Linplum, aged 9 years, died Nou. 2t, 171 1 ; 
also Robt. there son, aged 15 years, dyed Octr. the 12th, 
17 1 3 years." Accompanied by angel's head, and 
motto, with a few flowers. 

6th. " Here lyes lames Witherspoon, farmer in 
Waldin, who died the 17 of June 17 14, aged 62." 

Carthre is the old name for Carfrae, and Dunkinlaw 
for Duncanlaw. 

The parish of Bara included the farms of Bara, Lin- 
plum, Carfrae, Snawdon, Little Newton, Quarryford, 
and the Park, Newlands, Castlemains, Danskin, Brook- 
side, part of Waldean, East and West Hopes. It joined 

T 
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with the parish of Lauder across the Lammermuir 
Hills. 

A good story is told of Robert Neillans, cooper in 
Garvald, when he was selling his bickers and tubs in 
Lauder fair, telling his customers that he had come 
from the next parish, a distance of over thirty miles 
across the hills. Bara barracks, a large pile of build- 
ings on the farm of Bara, were built by Government 
about the year 1750, to accommodate the cavalry regi- 
ments. It was the custom long ago to put cavalry 
horses out to graze during the summer months. 

Lord Charles Hay of Linplum, who fought at the 
battle of Fontenoy, was a distinguished cavalry officer 
during the reign of George IL, and was member for 
the county of East Lothian in 1741, and died in 1760. 
He is said to have planted the fine rows of trees which 
still grow on Linplum and Bara, in the form of the 
lines of that battle. 





7Hf 




REMINISCENCES OF THE PARISH OF 

MORHAM. 

HE parish of Morham is a very peculiar one in 
many respects. It is the smallest one in the 
county of Haddington, if not in Scotland, 
either in respect of population or extent. The real 
population at last census was only 199 ; the acreage is 
1458 Scotch acres ; the church is as small, if not smaller 
than the manse, and the minister's stipend the smallest 
in the county — but perhaps big enough when the 
number of the congregation and extent of the parish is 
taken into account. The congregation varies from 
twenty to forty people, and sometimes fewer, except 
perhaps on extraordinary occasions, when it may be a 
little more. The ordinary church collections varied 
some years ago from 5Jd. to is. ijd. each Sunday, 
except on casual occasions. Dr Forsyth, a late minister 
of the parish, now of Aberdeen, an able preacher and 
divine, used to remark that in Morham " his light was 
hid under a bushel," although his congregation was 
much larger than it is now. From the time of the 
Disruption in 1843, until lately, there were no elders in 
the parish. An intelligent farmer in the parish, being 
twitted on this point, remarked that Morham was such 
a model parish that no elders were needed. In the 
statistical account of the parish, written by Dr Forsyth, 
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and published in 1837, it is thus stated about Morham : 
— " Morham is one of those few very small parishes in 
the Church, which ought either to be annihilated by 
dividing them among the surrounding parishes, or aug- 
mented to a sufficient amount of population by addi- 
tions from such populous parishes as may be contiguous. 
In the case of Morham, the latter is the process that 
ought to be adopted. Addition might with propriety be 
made to it, from the outskirts of several of the con- 
tiguous parishes, where the inhabitants are considerably 
nearer the church of Morham than that of their own 
parish." 

The parish contains some very fine rich land near the 
church, and south and eastwards, while on the west side 
of the parish there is a good deal of very indifferent 
quality. The part formerly called Morham Muir, and 
the Haggs, now Rentonhall, and including Beechhill 
and Morham Bank, was eighty or ninety years ago all 
heather and whins. Mr Patrick Brodie, the tenant of 
Garvald, had the whole of Morham Muir, &c., upwards 
of 450 acres, for £^0 of yearly rent, and gave it up 
because it was too dear. A Mr PatiUo was at one time 
proprietor of the whole. He divided it into Morham 
West Mains, Rentonhall, Morham Bank, and Beechhill, 
and sold them to different persons. The Earl of 
Wemyss is the largest proprietor in the parish, Mr 
Ainslie of Elvingston is the next. 

Mr Forsyth thus describes Morham: — "In aspect, 
it is bare, tame, and unpicturesque, forming in these 
respects a complete contrast to the districts of Whitting- 
ham and Gifford to the east and west of it ; although 
towards the western extremity it assimilates more to 
the richly wooded character of these districts. It has 
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neither lake, mountain, nor stream (excepting the small 
bum of Morham) within its boundaries. It possesses 
not a morsel of what may be called fine scenery, with 
the exception of the pretty little glen which forms the 
minister's pasture glebe." This description, however, is 
not strictly correct, for many pretty spots are to be 
found in the parish, as well as magnificent views from 
the higher places, of the Firth of Forth, the Fife Hills, 
the Bass, and Isle of May, Traprain and North Berwick 
Laws, and the Lammermuir Hills. Morham Glen is 
really a charming spot. Its beauties are well described 
in a poem written by the late Mr Robert Gray of Amis- 
field Gate. The Morham Burn, with its beautiful water- 
falls of considerable height, and deep pools stocked with 
trout, runs through the glen. From its high banks 
grand views in a fine summer evening can be had of the 
Pentland and Ochil Hills, and even of Stirling Castle 
and Ben Lomond. The Morham burn is very circuitous 
in its course, and it is singular to note that the post- 
runner from Haddington crosses it and its tributaries no 
less than nine times during the delivery of his daily 
letters. 

Old hamlets, old landmarks, and other old associa- 
tions which were known to old people, and handed 
down by tradition, have now disappeared in Morham 
parish, as well as in many others, and their names are 
in the course of being lost. The village of Morham 
stood in a field on the north side of the road leading 
from Morham Loanhead to Morham Bridge. Not 
a stone or relic of it now remains. Crossgate Hall, 
a well-known place, where a famous road-side hostelry, 
in days of yore, was long kept by William Robertson, 
" the patriarch of the parish," and latterly by his daughter 
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Kirstie, has been demolished. Canty Hall, a hamlet of 
several houses east of Morham, has shared the same 
fate. An old cart and foot road, called Stabstane 
Loan, which began at Winton Bams, near Had- 
dington, crossed the road leading to the Haggs 
Muir, through Bearford farm, and extending through 
the Muir to Morham Loanhead, and which was a 
near cut to Garvald and the south, was many years 
ago closed up, and made arable land. A tradi- 
tion, as before stated, has been handed down that it 
was by this road that stones were carried in hand- 
barrows from Garvald quarries to build the "Auld 
Kirk " of Haddington — the real and genuine ** Lamp of 
Lothian." The Garvald people, as well as the general 
public, had a right of passage along this road through 
the Muir. Co9per Neillans and old " Bannety " of 
Garvald frequently travelled with their carts through 
it ; but in wet weather it was almost impassable, and^ 
they were frequently '* laired." 

On the Morham Bum, which runs for some length 
alongside the road, was situated Shuit-her-tae Mill, or 
the Mill of Morham, to which the tenants of Morham 
were thirled long ago. The mill and its relative build- 
ings have long ago disappeared. A field in the farm 
of Northrigg still retains the name of Shuit-her-tae. 
The Haggs Muir was at one time all covered with 
heather and whins. It was reclaimed, limed, and made 
arable by Mr Peter Forrest, tenant of Northrigg, towards 
the end of last century, and for many years under his 
management produced heavy crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats. 

On the top of Roger Law, a field of Morham Bank, a 
hamlet of several thatched houses once stood. The 
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writer of this article has been told bj some old people 
that they were born there. A road from the bad road 
of Morham, which still exists to the disgrace of the 
county, led past this hamlet of Roger Law up to Bara 
Kirk, and was used by church-going people, and by 
travellers going southwards. This road, as well as 
Roger Law hamlet, is now only a subject of history. 

Connected with this hamlet a pretty story of olden 
times has been handed down, and which is worth insert- 
ing here and preserving. An occupant of one of the 
houses, named William Robertson, with his wife and 
bairns, had been attending worship one Sunday at 
Morham Kirk. Mr Patrick Carfrae, then minister 
of the parish, who was translated to Dunbar in 1 795, 
preached from Matt. v. 7, " Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy." Mr Carfrae was one of 
the most eloquent and accomplished preachers of his 
day. His sermon seems to have made a deep impres- 
sion on William Robertson and his wife, as the following 
practical fruit and effect of it will show. During the 
night a wild storm of snow arose, and William and his 
wife were awakened with a loud knocking and howling 
at the door. On opening it, they found two vagrant 
women with a number of bairns shivering with cold, and 
wet, and hunger, who implored for shelter during the 
night One of the women cried out, " Oh, for God's 
sake, take me and my bairns in, but do not take the 
other in, for she's a bad woman, and her bairns have 
never been christened." Willie's wife replied, " Christened 
or no christened, I'll take ye baith in, bairns and a , in 
sic a night like this." The snow-storm increased in 
violence ; the road was drifted up, and Willie and his 
wife had to keep and feed the two women and their 
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bairns for some days. Such instances of kindness of 
heart were not unknown among the peasantry of East 
Lothian in those days. Willie Robertson and his 
wife's merciful kindness contrasts very favourably with 
the story of the Dumfriesshire farmer's household, who 
refused shelter to a wayfarer in an awful night of wind 
and rain, and being asked despairingly, if there were no 
Christians in that part of the country, replied, " No, no, 
there are no Christians here ; naebody but Johnstones 
and Jardines, so gang yer ways." Kirstie Robertson, 
the late well-known hostess of Crossgate Hall, was a 
descendant of the kind and merciful hearted Willie 
Robertson and his wife of Roger Law. 

Coal was wrought on the Haggs and the lands of 
West Morham seventy to eighty years ago, by Sir 
Archibald Hope and others ; an old row of houses is 
still called the collier houses, and the debris and waste 
of coal can still be seen in many places on West 
Morham. There is no doubt a thin seam of coal still 
exists in the west part of the parish, but it may not be 
profitable to work. The Mealpock Burn, which divides 
Morham from Haddington parish on the north-west, is 
very interesting to a geologist. In the banks and bed 
of it, strata of coal, limestone, fire-clay, and shale 
are to be found in considerable quantities, also 
fine specimens, in the freestone bed of the burn, of 
sigillaria and stigmaria. The Mealpock Burn crosses 
the road, after running through Coalston Woods, at 
Woodend cottages. In its course through a field of 
. West Morham a singular thing occurs. The burn 
makes its entry into a coalpit and reappears at a good 
distance farther down the field. When the bum is in 
flood it boils up in great fury. Various reasons have 
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been given why the burn should have been called 
Mealpock Burn. When it is in flood, it is quite the 
colour of water which has been mixed with oatmeal, 
the stiff whitish Coalston clay giving its character to 
the water. This may be one version of its name. 
Another is that beggars, both sturdy and gentle, long 
ago, on their way to Gifford and the south, used to sit 
down on its banks and empty their awmoses of meal, 
&c., from their pocks, and make their brose or bannies 
with water from the burn, plenty of wood being at 
hand to make a fire. The Mealpock Bum runs through 
a pretty glen on the east side of Sandersdean, and 
empties itself into the Morham Bum near Shuit-her-tae. 

In Castle Shot field, on Mainshill farm, was the site 
of Morham Castle, as tradition hands down, not a 
vestige of which now remains to mark the spot where 
Malherb, the potent lord of the manor of that time, 
had his residence and his stronghold. The corner of 
the field near the kirk overhanging the glen below was 
perhaps the site of the castle. 

Although the minister's stipend of the parish of 
Morham is small, the salary of the precentor, the 
second official in the church, was still smaller in pro- 
portion, as the following application for an augmenta- 
tion will show. A very decent person, now dead, of 
the name of Temple, who kept a small school in 
Haddington, and who went by the name of "Jupiter,'* 
was precentor for mapy years during Mr Graham's 
incumbency. He appeared one day at a heritors* 
meeting, and made application for an augmentation of 
his salary in the following speech : — " It is with great 
diffidence that I appear before your honours to ask 
from you a favourable response to my application for 
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a small augmentation to my salary as precentor of the 
parish church of Morham. When you consider, gentle- 
men, that my yearly salary is only £iy which comes 
to not quite is. 2d. each Sabbath, not counting Fast- 
days, and that I have to travel from Haddington to 
Morham each Sabbath, a distance of six miles, I hope 
you will not consider it impertinent of me asking a 
small augmentation from you. I have no wish to 
resign my office for two reasons. First, because I am 
sincerely attached to the Church of my fathers, the 
Church of Scotland ; and second, because I much relish 
and admire the ministrations of the Rev. Mr Graham, 
the minister of the parish. Therefore I hope your 
honours will give a favourable response to my present 
application, which, if you do, I will always gratefully 
remember." The heritors present agreed to give him 
an augmentation of two pounds, for which Mr Temple 
returned his sincere thanks and went away well pleased, 
to which Mr Graham, who happened to be present on 
some business of his own, added his usual phrase, 
"Just so." Mr Graham, however, in his goodness of 
heart, used to add something to the precentor's yearly 
salary out of his own pocket, besides giving him a 
dinner every Sunday. 

It was the custom long ago, when the yearly dis- 
pensation of the sacrament was administered in Morham 
church in the month of July, for a number of the con- 
gregation to repair during the interval of service to the 
loft above the Dalrymple aisle, where refreshments of 
ale, bread, and cheese were furnished by Mr William 
Robertson of Crossgate Hall and his daughter Kirstie. 
This practice still exists in some parishes in East 
Lothian, as well as in many of the large country parishes 
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of Scotland. Dean Ramsay, in his Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character^ speaks of the country habit 
of making the gathering of the congregation in the 
churchyard previous to and after divine service an 
occasion for gossip and business, and gives an anecdote 
of a servant lass who would not engage with a mistress 
who denied her such gossiping. The girl said — "I 
canna engage wi* ye, mem, for deed I wadna gie the 
crack in the kirkyard for a* the sermon." 

Morham used to be no exception, and perhaps is so 
still, to such an old practice in the country parishes of 
Scotland. Farmers, hinds, hinds' wives and daughters 
used to discuss the news of the town and country in the 
kirkyard before the bell was rung in and after the " skail- 
Hng," and any bit of country scandal was well ventilated 

Dean Ramsay has also in his volume introduced 
many anecdotes about Scottish beadles or " betherals." 
Morham parish can furnish a few anecdotes of the 
same kind, which elucidate in a small degree the 
eccentricities and racy remarks of that parochial 
character and functionary. It used to be the custom 
in Morham church for the minister to go up to 
the pulpit himself, without being preceded by the 
"betheral" to usher him in and close the door after he 
was in. But as new masters have new laws, so a new 
minister wanted the beadle to walk before him, and to 
shut the pulpit door after he was in. The beadle 
replied, " It is no that I canna dae what ye want, sir, 
but it has never been the practice in this parish. The 
minister aye gaed up into the poopit himself." It used 
to be the practice in Morham parish for the warning- 
bell for public worship to be rung at half-past nine 
o'clock summer and winter, and in former ministers' 
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times mostly by the servant-girls of the manse. The 
beadle's house being at Bogend, a distance of a mile 
and a half from the kirk, he made a complaint about 
having to travel three miles backward and forward, 
and eventually gave up the ringing of the warning-bell 
altogether. He used to complain in the following racy 
remarks — " Div ye no think it's no reasonable for me 
to travel from Bogend, which is out of the parish, to 
ring the warning-bell for two or three niinutes. I am 
shure the folk ken well eneuch it is the Sabbath day." 
The warning-bell is now a thing of the past 

The collection plate stands outside the church door. 
One Sunday, now long ago, the plate was well filled 
with penny pieces and bawbees, besides some silver. 
On seeing which, a well-known farmer of the parish 
said to the elder, Mr Ross, " Lord's sake, Sandie, whae's 
here the day ? I never saw such a collection in Morham 
before. There is surely some of the quality here to- 
day." It turned out that a young farmer in the 
neighbourhood had a company of friends with him the 
night before. They had been playing cards, and had 
agreed to put all the winnings into Morham plate on 
the Sunday. Speaking of the church-door collections 
in the parish, the late Dr Cook, Haddington, was wont 
to tell a very good story, in which he happened to be 
the chief actor. The doctor on one occasion had been 
officiating in the church during the incumbency of Dr 
Forsyth. After sermon, and while chatting together 
in the manse, the latter jocularly remarked to his 
visitor, " You must be a very popular man in the parish, 
doctor." " Aye," replied the doctor, " what makes you 
think so ? " " Oh,'* said Dr Forsyth," '' our usual coUec- 
tion is threepence, and to-day it is ninepence." " Waes 
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me for my popularity," was the rejoinder; " I put in the 
extra sixpence myself ! " 

The estate of West Morham belonged at one time 
to Mr Dunlop of Dunlop, in Ayrshire, whose gifted and 
amiable lady was a correspondent of Robert Burns the 
poet. He resided at Morham in 1788, as appears by 
some published letters of Burns to her. Dr Carfrae of 
Morham owed his introduction to the poet (with whom 
he corresponded about Mylne*s poems as formerly 
stated) to Mrs Dunlop's being one of his parishioners. 
Her son, Captain Dunlop, was in possession of West 
Morham in 1800, and farmed it himself ^iV^steward 
was Gilbert Burns, brother of the poet. When GSptain 
Dunlop sold West Morham, some years afterwards, 
Gilbert Burns was appointed factor to Lord Blantyre, 
and he removed to Grantsbraes, where he resided till 
the day of his death, 8th November 1827. West Mor- 
ham came into possession, by purchase, of John Somer- 
ville, Esq., long a partner of William Younger & Co., 
brewers, Edinburgh. After his death it was sold to 
James Aitchison, Esq., of Alderston. 

The farm of Mainshill at one time belonged to the 
notorious Earl of Bothwell, husband of Queen Mary, 
about whom the following old story is narrated in the 
statistical account of the parish of Morham; — "1559, 
October. — The ,Earl of Bothwell attacked Cockburn of 
Ormiston, who had received four thousand crowns from 
Sir Ralph Sadler, for the use of the congregation, and 
wounding him, carried off the money. Sadler mentions 
that Arran and Moray immediately went with two 
hundred horsemen, and one hundred footmen, and two 
pieces of artillery, to BothwelFs house in Haddington, 
where he occasionally resided, but were a quarter of an 
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hour too late. Having got notice that the troops were 
entering the West Port in pursuit of him, Bothwell fled 
down the * Gowl Close ' to the Tyne, and keeping along 
the bed of the river, stole into the house of Cockbum of 
Sandybed by a back-door, and changing clothes with 
the turnspit, performed her duties for some days till he 
found an opportunity to escape. In return for this 
timeous shelter, Bothwell gave Cockburn and his heirs 
a perpetual ground-annual of four bolls of wheat, four 
bolls of barley, and four bolls of oats, out of his lands 
of Mainshill, in the county of Haddington, parish of 
Morham.*' 

Whitelaw Bum, a feeder of Morham Bum, on the 
east side of Mainshill farm, divides the parish of Mor- 
ham from Whittingham parish. On the Morham 
side there stood within these few years the hamlet of 
Bogside, but which is now all demolished* On the 
Whittingham side there still stands the hamlet of 
Bogend, with its old-fashioned farmhouse. A largish 
bog at one time existed betwixt Bogside and Be^end, 
through which the bum flowed, the site of which can 
still be readily discemed. No doubt the two hamlets 
got their name from the bog. Bogend was a farm by 
itself at one time, but is now incorporated with the 
adjacent farm of Westmains. It was long occupied by 
Mr Henderson, father of George Henderson, merchant, 
Garvald, a curious character in his day. On the north 
side of the road the bum runs into a deep cavity, now 
covered up, which gets the name of " The Sink." On 
the farm of Standingstone is a large and upright stone, 
a pillar about which many legendary stories have been 
handed down. Eminent archaeologists have of late 
years inspected it, and searched for the bones of King 
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Loth, a very old Scotch or Danish king, who, tradition 
hands down, was buried there, but no bones of any kind 
were found in the soil round it. Another similar stone 
is to be seen on the adjacent farm of Caimdinnes. It 
is thought they belonged to the time of the Druids, 
like many others of the same kind which are to be 
found in East Lothian and elsewhere. These pillars 
tell 

A tale of the times of old, 

The deeds of days of other years. 

The farm of Standingstone gets its name from this 
stone. It was evidently brought along with its neigh- 
bour at Cairndinnes from Traprain Law, where any one 
can still see at the bottom of it, on the south side, 
immense blocks of the same kind of stone, porphyritic 
clinkstone, which have been detached from the precipi- 
tous stratified rocks on the south side of the Law, and 
fallen down to the bottom. It must have taken much 
time and trouble in those days to remove the stones and 
set them up in their present positions. In the north-east 
corner of the parish, and on the farm of Northrigg, is 
an old-established and well-known smithy, called Cald- 
ale, or, as it is better known to the county folks, 
" Cauld Yill." The name is curious, and puzzles one 
as to its etymology. The names of Caldhame, Cald- 
shiel, Caldcoats, &c., are common enough in the 
country, but it is not easy to account for " Cauld Yill." 
Perhaps some learned etymologist may help to solve 
the mystery. 

Morham Kirk is situated in a pretty secluded spot, 
and IS hardly seen from any point until you go down 
the brae, and are close upon it. It stands on a dry 
gravelly knowe, in the middle of the small churchyard. 
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round which the Morham Burn sweeps. No record 
exists when it was first built, but there is no doubt it 
has been an ancient edifice. It was taken partially 
down and rebuilt in 1724. A few years ago, the interior 
was improved and reseated at considerable expense to 
the heritors, and now it is a very comfortable country 
church, more than enough, small as it is, for the real 
wants of the parish. Many of the lands in Morham 
parish belonged at one time to the old family of 
Dalrymple of Hailes, who were patrons of the parish. 
In a vault below and on the north side of the church 
are nine leaden coffins, containing the mortal remains 
of the old Dalrymples, including Sir David, the first 
baronet, and the celebrated Lord Hailes, who died in 
1792. Miss Dalrymple of Hailes was the last who was 
buried there, somewhere about 1834. The vault is 
arched, and quite dry, and the Dalrymple arms are well 
and elegantly carved in stone above it. It is understood 
that this old burial-place of the Dalrymples will not be 
used again by the present family. In the south wall 
of the church a long carved stone has been built in, that 
in former days had formed part of a Norman cross. 
Archaeologists of eminence pronounce it to be a fine 
and valuable specimen of the cross which prevailed in 
old buildings seven or eight hundred years ago. Where 
it came from cannot now with any certainty be ascer- 
tained, but it is probable it belonged to some old 
building near the present church. An old flat "through" 
stone, with an inscription to the memory of William 
Knox and his family, tenant in Morham, somewhere about 
1598, is to be seen on the south side of the church. It 
is understood that he was connected with the great John 
Knox's family, if not a member of it. The inscription 
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is now very much worn and defaced. Several elegantly 
carved " Memento Mori " tombstones are tp be found in 
the churchyard, with the usual emblematic symbols of 
a former age, of time-glasses, cross-bones, scythes, skulls, 
&c. 

The old manse of the parish at one time stood at the 
bottom of the brae. The north gable of it now forms 
part of the churchyard wall, and the site of it was added 
to the garden. It was an old-fashioned house, with a 
number of steps of Garvald red freestone, well worn, up 
to the front door. Being damp, and frequently inun- 
dated in the low part, when the burn came down in 
angry flood, it was condemned by the Presbytery of 
Haddington. The new manse was built in 1827. It 
is a large and commodious structure, and quite big 
enough for a minister's large family. The manse garden 
is a spot of warm, rich, and well-sheltered land. It pro- 
duces roots, fruits, and flowers of the finest quality. 
The late Mr Steel, minister of the parish, was a horti- 
culturist and florist of the first class. He first brought 
Morham manse garden into much repute, besides 
forming an orchard, and planting a bank with hazel 
trees on the west side of the burn. 

The Rev. Patrick Carfrae, a member of a much re- 
spected and widely connected East Lothian family, was 
long minister of Morham. He was translated to Dunbar 
in 1795. He preached from his manuscript, and as 
papers were not popular long ago among the country 
folk, he was called " Paper Pate of Morham." He was 
an excellent preacher, and much above the average 
ministers of the day. His successor at Dunbar, the 
late Rev. Mr Jeffrey, says in his statistical account of 
Dunbar : — " Dr Carfrae possessed in a high degree all 

U 
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the requisites of an orator and divine, and was one of 
the brightest ornaments of the classic age which is gone 
by." The University of Edinburgh conferred the title 
of D.D. on him. Dr Carfrae corresponded with Robert 
Burns in 1789 about a volume of poems and tragedies 
which his relative Mr James Mylne of Lochhill wrote 
and intended to publish. General Carfrae of Bourhouses, 
a distinguished Indian officer, was a son of Dr Carfrae's. 
After Dr Carfrae*s translation to Dunbar in 179S, the 
Rev. John Steel, who was at that time schoolmaster of 
Dunbar, was presented by the Dalrymple family to 
the parish of Morham. He continued minister for the 
period of thirty-six years. He died 17th September 
183 1, aged seventy-two, and was buried at the west 
end of the church, where a tombstone was erected to 
his memory. Mr Steel was a man of no ordinary 
ability. He was a distinguished Latin and Greek 
scholar, and a proficient literary man in almost every 
department. Although no orator, nor such an accomp- 
lished preacher as his predecessor, Dr Carfrae, yet his 
ministrations were said to be always practical and use- 
ful for the parish. He was always attached to the Moder- 
ate party of the Church. His intimate friends used to 
tell him sometimes that his hands smelt as much of the 
spade as the pulpit, as he was a keen worker in his 
garden and glebe, and had besides a lease of a field of 
twenty acres, on the estate of West Morham, where he 
was often seen at leisure hours casting " gaw-furs " and 
cleaning out drains. The field he cultivated is called 
the minister's field to this day. Mr Steel was very 
attentive to his flock, and useful both in spiritual and 
temporal things as becomes a minister of the Gospel. 
He attended zealously on all sick people, and made a 
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point of vaccinating all the children of the parish. 
Hence he was much respected and esteemed, and his 
memory is still venerated by old people. 

Fond of taking and giving jokes and puns, in com- 
pany he was the soul and spirit of it At Presbyter}^ 
dinners he was particularly happy, and some of his 
sayings and jokes are still remembered. One member 
of Presbytery said to him, " Mr Steel, shall I give you 
more ham ? " " Thank you, sir," was his reply, " I have 
got More Ham already." *^Mr Steel," said another, 
" I need not give you any more tongue, for you have 
plenty of that already." Mr Steel was not to be done 
in that manner, for on the same member asking him 
what was in a covered dish near him, he replied, " It is 
what you are possessed of already, sir — a calf's head." 
Mr Steel met his intimate friend, the Rev, Mr Traill, 
Episcopal minister of Haddington, one day on the road, 
and said to him, " Weel, Mr Traill, where are ye trail- 
ling to to-day ? " to which Mr Traill replied, " Well, Mr 
Steel, where are ye stealing to to-day ? " They both 
enjoyed a hearty laugh. Mr Steel always presided at 
the annual examination of Rector Graham's Burgh 
School, and examined the scholars in Latin and Greek. 
When a blunder was in the course of being made by 
any of the scholars, Mr Steel used to cry out " Cave ! " 
(beware). He thence got the name of *' Old Cavie." 
He was long chaplain to Haddington St John's Lodge 
of Freemasons, and officiated on many occasions. 
As a mark of esteem, the Lodge and many of his 
private friends presented him with his portrait, which 
was painted by Sir James Gordon Watson, and which 
was an excellent likeness. After his death his nephew, 
Mr John Burgess of Greenock, got possession of it. 
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Mr Steel enjoyed the acquaintance of some old select 
friends in Haddington, whom he used to invite yearly 
to dinner at Morham Manse. He made it a point of 
meeting them at Shuit-her-tae, on the border of the 
parish, and welcoming them, and setting them home 
again on a fine summer night to the same place, and 
seeing them safe out of the parish. On these occasions 
Mr Steel was particularly happy, and made his friends 
equally so ; hence a meeting at Morham old manse 
was really a treat He took pride in producing on 
his table bottles of wine and spirits fresh from his damp 
cellar, of the finest quality, covered with dust and cob- 
webs. The writer of this, along with a companion, 
often accompanied the party to Morham, and after 
dinner were sent into the garden to enjoy themselves 
with grand gooseberries and other fruits, and many a 
time have his fine old cherry and gean trees been 
" spieled " to get at the clustered fruit. Every time Mr 
Steel came into Haddington, he had his pockets filled 
with apples, pears, and hazel-nuts, which he distributed 
among his young friends, and gave them many good 
advices. 

Mr Steel yearly invited a number of young people 
from Haddington, members of the families of some of 
his old acquaintances, during the strawberry and goose- 
berry season, for a day's pleasure and enjoyment. Many 
a ramble and romp they had in the beautiful pastoral 
glen, in which the minister joined with all the vigour of 
youth. His grand fruit, and Mrs SteeFs famous curds 
and splendid cream, were amply done justice to. Mrs 
Steel used to say, " Come now, my dears, eat away at 
the berries, and sup plenty of curds and cream, for they 
winna keep." The party left in the evening in a long 
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cart, loaded with bouquets of beautiful flowers and 
baskets full of gooseberries, &c., for the family and 
friends at home. Mr Steel enjoyed in the greatest 
degree the yearly visits of his youthful friends. The 
reminiscences of a day's jaunt to Morham Manse in 
these youthful days recall many sad as well as pleasant 
recollections in the minds of those who are still living. 

It is needless to say that Mr Steel was always made 
a welcome guest by the most respectable families in 
Haddington. He was one of the old country clergy- 
men of East Lothian, always kind and affable, and of a 
class of men not so numerous now as they were in his 
time. He was styled the Vicar of Morham by his 
friends, and he was proud of the title. He was un- 
fortunate in being a sharehofder in the East Lothian 
Bank, which stopped payment in 1822, in consequence 
of the absconding of the cashier with the greater part 
of its funds. In consequence he gave up half of his 
stipend, until his proportion of the bank's debts was 
paid. The good old man, however, was contented, and 
at his death left some money. 

Mr Steel had an intimate friend in his neighbour, Mr 
Thomas Henderson, then schoolmaster at Morham, who 
was succeeded by his son the late Mr Thomas Hender- 
son. Morham school, under the incumbencies of the 
Messrs Henderson and their successors, produced many 
good scholars, who have proved themselves worthy 
members of society, and risen to distinction in their 
several callings of life. Morham school was long one 
of the best specimens of a parochial school, and still 
continues so, and is largely attended by the children of 
the adjacent parishes, besides those of Morham. Many 
an old man and woman will no doubt still recollect the 
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first impressions of learning they received from old Mr 
Henderson, his son, and their successors, in Morham 
school. As Mr Steel was respected in the parish, so 
were Mr Henderson and his son, who succeeded him. 

The Rev. James Forsyth was presented to Morham 
after Mr Steel's death in 183 1. He was translated to 
Aberdeen in 1844. The Rev. Alexander Graham 
succeeded Mr Forsyth in 1844. He died in 1866. 
He was a kind, amiable man, and quite suited for 
the parish. He lived on friendly terms with all his 
parishioners and neighbours, and hence he was much 
respected and esteemed by all who knew him. 

In the parish of Morham, many years ago, there 
were excellent farmers. ^ It may perhaps be interest- 
ing now to write something about some of them. 
In a few years a new generation may know nothing 
of them. Mr Peter Forrest entered, in the year 1793, 
to the farm of Northrigg, of 336 Scotch acres, be- 
longing to the Earl of Wemyss. He proved himself an 
improving and excellent farmer, having thoroughly 
limed and highly manured the farm, which he entered 
into in bad order, during the first five or six years of 
his lease of nineteen years. He reclaimed and made 
arable the Haggs Muir, fifty to sixty acres in extent, 
which was in a state of nature when he entered, covered 
with whins and heather, and unenclosed. He possessed 
Northrigg under an open, silent, and unrestricted lease 
as to cropping or management. Having got his land 
into excellent bearing condition, and clean, Mr Forrest 
was in the habit of sowing about one-third or more 
every year, say 100 or 120 acres, with wheat, which was 
selling at that time at war prices — 90s. to lOOs. per 
luarter. 
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The Earl of Wemyss raised an action against Mr 
Forrest, before the Sheriff of Haddingtonshire, to re- 
strict him from sowing more than a fourth of the farm in 
wheat. Mr Forrest defended the action, and contended 
that he was entitled by his open, silent, and unrestricted 
lease to sow as much wheat as he chose, when the sea- 
son and condition of his land warranted him to do so. 
Sheriff Burnet remitted the case (December 1805) to 
two gentlemen of landed property, and three farmers, to 
consider the papers in process, and to inspect the farm 
possessed by the respondent, and to report how far the 
mode of cropping and management stated in the peti- 
tion, and not explicitly denied by the tenant, would 
have the effect, if followed during the remainder of the 
lease, to impoverish and deteriorate the farm at the ex- 
piry thereof, or was otherwise inconsistent with good 
husbandry. The visitors met, and inspected the farm, 
and unanimously reported to the Sheriff: — *^ Primo, 
That the farm is at present in excellent order and con- 
dition. Secundo, That the different fields intended for 
wheat this season are well calculated for carrying a 
crop of that grain. TertiOy That the mode of farming 
practised by the respondent is neither inconsistent with 
the rules of good husbandry, nor contrary to the prac- 
tice of this county, as established for a considerable 
number of years, and will in no shape waste or deterio- 
rate the farm." This report was verified before the 
Sheriff, and in consequence of this decisive report, the 
Sheriff assoilzied the tenant, and found the petitioner 
(Lord Wemyss) liable in expenses. 

Against this interlocutor a reclaiming petition was 
presented. The Sheriff adhered to his former interlo- 
cutor, and gave his reasons in a long note, which is 
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fully reported, as well as the whole case, in the Farmers' 
Magazine of November 1806, vol. vii., page 471. Mr 
Robert Brown of Markle, the editor of the magazine, a 
high authority in such cases, says, in reference to the 
case : — ^' The Sheriff, after considering the petition and 
answers, adhered to his former interlocutor, by which 
two points may be considered as established, so far as 
his authority goes : Firsts That where a lease is silent 
respecting cropping and management, judicial interfer- 
ence cannot be gained in support of a proprietors 
claims so long as the tenant keeps his land in good 
order and condition. Second^ That the sowing of 
wheat, even though it should extend over one-half of 
a farm, is not contrary to the rules of good husbandry, 
providing a suitable rotation is practised by the 
tenant. Discretionary management, where a tenant 
has not renounced it, we should view as the right of 
every free-born agriculturist, it being always understood 
that this discretion is to be exercised in such a way as 
not to injure the property of another person." 

The case was carried by the Earl of Wemyss to the 
Court of Session, but was ultimately referred to the 
decision of Dr Coventry, then the Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, who, to the 
astonishment of all practical and sensible men, decided 
the case in favour of the landlord, the Earl of Wemyss. 
The case excited'at the time much interest in the county 
of East Lothian, and throughout the country generally. 
It was universally allowed that Mr Forrest was very 
harshly treated, and that Dr Coventry's decision was 
wrong, and that he was biased in favour of the land- 
lord. Now-a-days, when a universal outcry is made 
against restrictions in cropping, this case of the Earl of 
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Wemyss with his tenant, Mr Forrest, may be of some 
interest to proprietors and farmers. It is now under- 
stood, however, that in new leases on Lord Wemyss's 
estate, restrictions as to cropping have been generally 
departed from. 

Mr Forrest was the last member of the old family of 
Forrests, long tenants of West Fenton, afterwards of 
Stevenson Mains, Gurly Bank, and Linton, part of 
the estate of Phantassie, then the property of the 
Countess of Aberdeen. He was a very stout, tall, and 
stalwart man, and a fine specimen of an East Lothian 
farmer ; he died in 1836, aged 83, and was buried in the 
family burying-place within the old church of Gullane. 
He was much respected by all his neighbours and 
acquaintances. A kind master, he rarely parted with an 
old servant, many having been with him all his lease. 
Understanding the working of such a clay farm as 
Northrigg is, he would never work his land in wet 
weather, but kept his men and horses in the stable 
cleaning and oiling the harness, and doing " orra " jobs, 
while neighbouring farmers were busy ploughing. His 
stock of horses was always in capital condition, and 
about the best in the county. Punctually at eight o'clock 
at night a large " nout's " horn was sounded as the 
signal for suppering the horses, at which Mr Forrest 
himself for many years attended. He kept up the good 
old practice of giving his farm-servants a winter supper, 
at which he presided, thus cementing the kindness of 
feeling betwixt master and servant, and at Auld Hansel 
Monday, old and young on the farm received a hansel 
— an old Scotch country custom. It is recorded of Mr 
Forrest that when a severe winter storm of snow was 
raging in the Lammermuirs, he kindly kept the hill 
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Stock of his friends until the storm abated. The much- 
respected Mr William Darling of Priestlaw still recol- 
lects how his father's sheep from Millknowe got com- 
fortable quarters at Northrigg during long storms, and 
the herds their bed and board. The rent of Northrigg 
farm was about i is. 6d. per Scotch acre, a very different 
figure compared with rents now. With war prices for all 
agricultural produce, farmers with easy rents could not 
miss making money at that time. Northrigg wheat was 
well known to the Edinburgh and other bakers as of 
the finest quality, and brought the highest price in Had- 
dington market. The average price of wheat sold in 
Haddington market, crop 1804, was 84s. lod. per 
quarter ; of 1805, 72s. per quarter. Since Mr Forrest's 
termination of his lease in 181 2 to this time there have 
been six changes of tenants, besides Lord Wemyss 
having had the farm in his own hands for some time. 

Mr Archibald Skirving of Standingstone, the last 
tenant representative of an old East Lothian family, 
was in his day a first-class and extensive farmer. 
Besides Standingstone, he was tenant of East Bear- 
ford, Hailes Mains, and Lawend for several leases, in 
all about 1000 acres. He died over thirty-five years 
ago at an old age, and was buried in the family bury- 
ing-place at Athelstaneford. Mr Skirving was one of 
the old class of East Lothian farmers, having succeeded 
to the farm of Standingstone while yet a young man, 
on the death of his father, and was tenant in it over 
fifty years. Well skilled and attentive to his profession, 
and no " gentleman farmer,'* he was up in time in the 
morning to see his men and horses set to work, and all 
other farming operations for the day begun. He used 
to walk over his extensive holdings almost every day 
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with his staff in his hand, and inspect minutely the 
daily work. He manured and limed his fields heavily, 
and thereby succeeded in raising heavy crops. A set 
of men and horses drove dung from Dunbar, Hadding- 
ton, and other places, the most part of the year. In 
liming his fallow break for wheat, he used to cry out to 
his servants not to spare the " whitening." His fallow 
land, when ready for sowing, was always in the best 
condition, as clean as new ribbons, and his wheat crops 
were very heavy in consequence, and the quality the 
finest, which was well known and much sought after by 
Edinburgh bakers and dealers. Fallow wheat was 
much more the fashion in those days than now. 

Mr Skirving had a grand stock of horses of the thick, 
short-legged, Clydesdale breed, mostly of his own 
rearing, in which he took great delight. Some of the 
Standingstone breed are to be met with in the county to 
this day. He took special pride in feeding cattle of the 
best description. At Hallow and other fairs he did not 
. miss purchasing the best lots he could find, and did not 
grudge a good price if he thought they would answer 
him. Frequently he had one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty cattle past him in the feeding season. He 
drove large quantities of draff and dreg, much in 
fashion in those days, from Linton and Haddington dis- 
tilleries, which, in addition to the turnips, grass, and hay 
raised on his farms, made his cattle prime fat, and in 
the best condition. He did not sell them off until May 
or June, and as the quality was well known in the 
market he always obtained the highest price it afforded. 
He relished a fine roast of beef of his own feeding to 
the utmost degree, and used to exclaim to his old 
friend, Mr John Walker, when a splendid roast was set 
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down to dinner, " Jock, a roast of beef is the king of 
dishes." 

Mr Skirving, like his old friend and neighbour, Mr 
Forrest of Northrigg, rarely changed his servants. 
During several leases the same families continued in 
his service from girlhood and boyhood to old age. 
There were families of Whitelaws, Drysdales, Grieves, 
Maltmans, Hendersons, Cowans, Montgomeries, &c., 
long resident on his farms. A story is told of one of 
the Whitelaws, with whom Mr Skirving once had a 
slight quarrel. Mr Skirving told him that he would 
part with him at the next term. Whitelaw replied, 
" But, Master, I am not going to part with you, for I 
was born at Standingstone;" which anecdote is as good 
as the one told by Dean Ramsay of an old servant who 
was told to quit, who said, " Na, na ; Tm no gangin' ; 
if ye dinna ken whan yeVe a gude servant, I ken when 
IVe a gude place." 

Farm-servants did not change their places so much 
as they do now. Numerous instances, besides Mr Skir-, 
ving's, can be noted where the servants remained in the 
same farm for many years, respected by their masters, 
and on their side respecting their masters, and having 
their master's interest always at heart. It has been 
often remarked that a farmer's market man was always 
a dearer seller of grain than the master himself. It is 
not too much to say that East Lothian hinds have 
generally been esteemed a very trustworthy and respect- 
able class of men. 

Mr Skirving was long a well-known man in Hadding- 
ton market. Thick and very stout-built, of moderate 
height, with a broad ruddy countenance, and no "dandy *' 

'"^*s outward appearance, wearing generally a garment 
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called a " Spencer " in those days over his coat, and 
shod with a pair of thick tacketed shoes, he was easily- 
distinguishable. He was a member of Whitehead's 
Friday Club, which numbered many of the East 
Lothian farmers of the time, now all dead, and their 
names remembered by few — such as Alexander Craw- 
ford of Rhodes, Henry Deans of Beilgrange, Andrew 
Dods of Saltcoats, George Bairnsfather of Beanston, 
Thomas Carfrae of Waldean, and many others. Mr 
Skirving was always one of the company at the yearly 
dinner at Crossgate Hall hostelry before harvest, where 
Captain Walker of Tanderlane presided. This dinner 
among the farmers of the locality was kept up for many 
years, but at last was given up on account of the death 
of many of the old members, and changes. 

Many people in Haddington and the county will still 
recollect Alexander Ross, farm-servant at Morham 
Westmains, when Mr John Somerville was proprietor, 
and afterwards manager to James Aitchison, Esq., for 
many years up to the day of his death. He was a man 
of superior abilities in every respect. Understanding 
the nature of a poor stiff clay farm such as West 
Morham is, he judiciously " tidded " the land and 
manured highly so as to produce heavy crops of all 
kinds, especially his fallow wheat. It was his custom 
to pick out all the light bits of a field for his turnip 
crop, never sowing where the land was clayey and stiff, 
and in consequence of his good management his crops 
always excelled his neighbours'. From his knowledge 
of how land should be treated, he was often employed 
as valuer of crops and land, and of "redding " disputes in 
farming matters between parties. His employers knew 
his sterling worth, and respeqted him accordingly. 
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Modest and pleasant in company, and well informed on 
almost every subject, his conversation was much relished, 
and having been acquainted with most of the leading 
farmers in the county in his day, he delighted younger 
men with anecdotes of men of a former day, especially 
of what took place in the county with " the friends of 
the people " during the time of the French Revolution 
in the end of last century. He was long an elder in 
Morham Parish Church, but saw it to be his duty to join 
the Free Church at the Disruption in 1843. He 
attached himself to the Free Church of Yester, in which 
he was an elder to the day of his death, in 1857. He 
was buried in Morham Churchyard, where a tombstone 
has been erected to his memory. 

A good story has been handed down about Mr Ross, 
and the minister of Morham, the Rev. Mr Forsyth. Mr 
Ross had been supping with his friend and co-elder, Mr 
Thomas Henderson, schoolmaster, when crack upon 
crack succeeded until it grew late, or perhaps early. 
Mr Ross, on going home, met a person on the road, to 
whom he said in passing, " Fine night, sir," to which the 
reply was only a grumph. Mr Forsyth, the gentleman 
he met, had been to Haddington calling the doctor to 
the manse for a case of domestic emergency. Next 
day, Mr Henderson was called on, and complained 
against for keeping irregular hours, with his brother 
elder, Mr Ross. Mr Henderson gave Mr Ross the hint 
that he would likely be spoken to by the minister on the 
subject. Mr Ross said he would be up to him if he was 
spoken to. Accordingly, the minister took an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Mr Ross about keeping irregular 
hours. Mr Ross said — " Oh, it had been you, sir, that 
I met the other night as I was going home from Mr 
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Henderson's. I thought it had been some other person, 
for I said, * Fine night to him ' in passing, to which the 
person only answered a grumph, and I thought the 
man had been very drunk when he could not speak." 
Minister and elder both enjoyed the good-humoured 
banter, and there was no more about it. 

Mainshill was long farmed by the ancestors of Mr 
Francis Walker and his successors. He was also tenant 
of Tanderlane, and well known by the nameof "Tander." 
He was captain of the East Lothian Yeomanry for many 
years, and to the day of his death, during the stirring 
times of the first quarter of the present century. He 
was a well-known and leading man in the county, and 
long adviser in land matters to the late Earl of Wemyss. 
His portrait, painted by " Painter " Skirving, was pre- 
sented to him by the East Lothian Yeomanry troopers. 
An engraving of it was largely distributed at the time, 
and is still to be found among some of the old families 
of East Lothian. It is said to be an excellent likeness, 
and a good specimen of the artistic powers of the 
painter. 

The Walkers were a numerous and well-known race 
of farmers in East Lothian at one time, but it is singular 
to note that there is not a tenant-farmer of the name 
of Walker now in the county. The farm of Morham 
Mains had long for tenants Mr Francis Walker of 
Whitelaw, and latterly Mr Robert Walker, late of 
Ferrygate. The displenishing sale of Morham Mains 
stocking in May 1836 was a very extensive one, and 
the amount of money realised came to a large sum. 
Mr Walker had a famous stud of farm-horses, which 
were keenly competed for. To show the difference of 
the value of farm-horses then, compared with the value 
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now, it may be mentioned that a first-class Clydesdale 
horse, seven years old, named •" Glancer," the pick of 
the lot, brought the highest price, ;f 38, and it was 
thought well sold. Mr Peter Ronaldson succeeded Mr 
Walker in Morham Mains in 1836, and during his lease 
of nineteen years was known as an energetic and skilful 
agriculturist. 

A paragraph or two about the ancient and extinct 
village of Morham may perhaps not be uninteresting. 
The village was situated in a field on the north side of 
the public road. Its site is marked in the last Ord- 
nance Survey map of East Lothian. When and why 
the village was taken down is a question not now easily 
answered. The farm of Morhamkirk Hall, a piece of 
fine, rich land, now incorporated with the farm of 
Morham Mains, was a farm by itself at one time, and 
no doubt the farm-house and steading of it was in or 
near to the village or " town " of Morham. The popu- ' 
lation of Morham parish we find stated at 345 in 1755. 
At the last census of 1881 it was only 200. No doubt 
Morham village, if in existence in 1755, must have 
contributed much to the population, for it is handed 
down that there were several weavers and a tailor in it, 
necessary trades for a rural population. At one time 
there was a com mill, called the Mill of Morham, below 
the present bridge, which to this day gets the name of 
the Mill Bridge. The bridge was built not much over 
one hundred years ago. The bum before that time 
was crossed by a ford here, as well as at " Cauld Yill." 
There must have been some " break-neck " braes to 
climb then on both sides of the burn. The miller's 
house and relative buildings are marked in Forrest's 
map of East Lothian, published in 1799, and stood 
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about the middle of the Kirk Loan, not far from 
Morham village. A small field of rich land lies on the 
east side of the Loan, and gets the name of " Tams 
Craft," probably from an old miller of that name. 

It is perhaps interesting now to note some of the 
domestic habits and customs of the peasantry in a 
village like Morham long ago. Hinds and cottars had 
so much lint sown on the farm^ as part of their wages, 
which, when ripe, was cut and steeped, then dried and 
heckled, which prepared the lint for being spun. Then, 
with the " eident " hands of the good wives and daughters, 
the hum of the spinning-wheel was heard in the winter 
evenings. When the lint was converted into yarn, the 
weaver had to do his part, and weave it into webs of 
cloth ; then the webs were sent to the bleachfield. The 
hinds' wives were thrifty in those days. When young 
women came to be married, they got a good providing 
of home-made sheets and other necessaries of domestic 
clothing. In the same way, the weavers made woollen 
yam into cloth, which the village tailor fashioned into 
"hodden grey " suits for the"goodman and callants." 
It was the custom for a village tailor to go his rounds 
among the farmers and others to mend and clout the 
household "claes." When some distance from home, 
he was boarded in the house for some days. Hence 
the doggerel lines — 

" The tailor cam' to clout the claes — 
Sic a braw fellow ; 
He filled the house a* fu' o' fleas, 
Feedle dum an' feedle." 

The hinds and cottars long ago soled and clouted 
their boots and shoes themselves with " dintle bend " 
and kip leather, with home-made " rozet an' lingans ; " 

X 
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some could also make their children's shoes. Spinning- 
wheels and reels, as well as soling shoes, old industries of 
a rural village, are now out of fashion, both by " gentle 
and semple." It has often been remarked that trades- 
men and workmen who have sedentary occupations 
are almost invariably fond of birds, bees, and animals, as 
a relaxation from their monotonous employment ; hence 
the breeding and fattening of pigs, the keeping and 
skeping of bees, making bragwort from the refuse of 
honey and wax, and rearing pigeons, &c., are ordinary 
subjects of enjoyment in almost every Scotch village ; 
while their gardens afford them the pleasure of cultivat- 
ing fruits, flowers, and roots. 

An old story is handed down about a Morham 
weaver who had a " hobby " for keeping tame rabbits 
or " kinnings." Some ill-meaning persons had, during 
the night, opened his rabbit-house door, and let the 
rabbits out. They dispersed themselves among the 
whins and heather of the Haggs Muir. Soon a cross- 
breed of tame and wild rabbits appeared. The weaver 
could not get his pets back again, but in revenge got 
the offenders up before the minister and kirk-session of 
Morham, and had them fined and reprimanded for 
their prank. The fear of the minister and kirk-session 
in those days was much greater than it is now. 

It is pleasant to observe instances of love and affec- 
tion which country folk and others come to entertain 
for their domestic pets. A fine story of this kind may 
here be told of a man who had a strong affection for 
his pig. A well-known whisky-merchant in the county 
had occasion to call on a customer for an order and 
money in the course of a journey. He found his cus- 
tomer would hardly speak to him, and was very dull 
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and "dowie." "What's the matter with you to-day, 
James ? dinna put yourself about if you cannot give 
me your account to-day ; never trouble yourself, I will 
get it some other day." James replied, ** It's no your 
account that troubles me ; yer siller is all ready for 
you in the stocking fit in the kist ; but, man, I am sae 
sorry that oor puir beast o' a pig is to be killed the 
nicht. I fed it myself every day, and I rubbed its back 
twice a day, and it kent me sae weel, and I am like to 
greet at its being killed ! " No doubt the same affection 
for a " fat piggie " has manifested itself in the minds of 
tender and affectionate hearts, both old and young. 

Most Scotchmen have heard of the epithet applied 
to a person who does something "outrie," or who is 
perhaps a little silly in his mind, viz., " There's a bee 
in his bannet." The phrase is said to have arisen first 
in the parish of Morham in the following way : — A herd 
boy, a little weak in his intellect, was sitting on the 
roadside laughing immoderately to himself, when his 
master came across him and said to him, " Jock, what 
are you laughing at ? " The boy replied, " Master, I 
catched a great big bumbee, and I put it into my 
bannet. Dae ye hear it bumming and bizzing ? Oh, 
it's bumming and bizzing fine on the top of my head 
among my hair. My head's a' bizzing; master, put 
yer lug to my head, an' ye'll hear it yoursel' — it would 
make a horse laugh." The herd boy's " vagarie " came 
to be a common remark, and is to this day applied 
to outrie characters throughout all the country. 

The present hamlet of Morham Loanhead was larger 
many years ago than it is now, and it is likely that 
when Morham village was taken down, more houses 
would be built there. Seventy or eighty years ago, 
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Walter Jamieson was a celebrated millwright and 
machinist at Morham Loanhead. He did most of the 
farmers' mill-work in the county, and some of his work 
still exists. When wind-mills for thrashing were in 
fashion, he invented a machine for easily turning the 
large flails in the direction of the wind. It got the 
name of " Wattie " after him. He lived to be an old 
man, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Charles 
Deans, in the same business, and he had always plenty 
of work. The late Mr Menelaws, manager of Sir John 
Guest's very extensive and world-known ironworks at 
Dowlais in Wales, served his apprenticeship with 
Charles Deans at Morham Loanhead. While in the 
employment of Mr Robert Bridges, engineer at North 
Berwick, Mr Menelaws was sent to Wales to put up 
some drain-tile machinery, and was so fortunate as to 
attract the attention of some rich and extensive iron- 
masters in Wales, by whom he was employed, and by 
his abilities and sterling worth he rose to his high 
position. Mr Menelaws did not forget his Morham 
Loanhead apprenticeship, but loved to speak of old 
times, and old farmers and others who were living in 
his time, and took a warm interest in everything be- 
longing to East Lothiaa The trade of millwright and 
engineer is still carried on in the old premises at Mor- 
ham Loanhead by Messrs Dodds, agricultural imple- 
ment makers, who have helped to bring the small quiet 
parish of Morham into some repute. On East Bear- 
ford, but in the parish of Morham, there once was a 
small farm and hamlet called Cot Walls, but which 
has now no existence except the name of the fields — 
another instance in the parish of incorporating small 
farms with large ones. 




CROSSGATE HALL. 




■ 

N the parish of Morham, and on the farm 
of Mainshill, the property of the Earl of 
Wemyss, there stood a row of houses called 
** Crossgate Hall," evidently named so because four 
roads met and diverged there. The houses have been 
within the last twelve years or more taken down. 

The westmost house was long kept as a country 
roadside inn of a superior cast. It is now numbered 
among the things that have been. Some remarks about 
it may be interesting to the present generation, and to 
the few whose memories now reach to fifty or sixty 
years back. 

William Robertson for many years was landlord of 
the inn. Originally a farm grieve with Mr Francis 
Walker of Tanderlane, tenant at that time of Mainshill, 
he was much respected by all the neighbouring farmers, 
and by the public generally. Dr Forsyth, late of Aber- 
deen, and at that time minister of the parish of Morham, 
in his statistical account of the parish, published in 
1841, styles him the "Patriarch of the parish." After 
his death, his daughter Kirstie, a well-known worthy 
spinster, kept the inn until her death. 

In the month of August, for many years, the farmers 
of the district around had a social dinner in the house. 
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for the benefit of the worthy landlord. Mr Francis 
Walker, late captain of the original East Lothian 
Yeomanry, was always chairman, and generally the 
same company met, viz., Peter Forrest of Northrigg, 
Archibald Skirving of Standingstone, Francis Walker of 
Whitelaw, Robert Walker of Papple, Adam Bogue of 
Linplum, John Hepburn of Bearford, John Walker of 
Coalston Mains, Robert Walker of Whitelaw, Robert 
Tweedie of Longnewton, the Rev. John Steel of Mor- 
ham, styled the "Vicar of Morham," Mr Henderson 
schoolmaster, and others. Not one of these men now 
remains to tell of the happy meetings which took place 
at Crossgate Hall. 

Many a story associated with the place has been pre- 
served. A young man of the name of Pringle, a nephew 
of Captain Walker, had got a cadetship for India, and 
was present at one of the yearly meetings before he 
went away. No doubt, the toast " Health, prosperity, 
and good luck to him, with a safe return," was drunk 
out of a flowing bowl. Some twenty years after, 
the young cadet, now Captain Pringle, arrived home, 
and going to Tanderlane found Captain Walker absent, 
being at Crossgate Hall at the yearly dinner. He went 
direct there, and found nearly the same company en- 
joying their bowl of whisky-punch, presided over by 
Captain Walker as usual. He is said to have ex- 
claimed, " Preserve me ! have you sat here all the 
time since I left you twenty years ago i " No doubt 
the toddy-bowl was often replenished that night, and 
Captain Pringle made a welcome guest 

Archibald Skirving of Standingstone, who was one of 
the best and most extensive farmers in the county of 
East Lothian, made a bet that he would walk blind- 
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folded from Crossgate Hall to Standingstone, a distance 
of over a mile, in a certain time after dinner, and go 
direct into his dining-room. He was attended by two 
of the company, who walked behind him. He won the 
bet 

The worthy "Vicar of Morham," Mr Steel, and 
his nearest neighbour and elder, Mr Henderson, coming 
home from Crossgate Hall in a thick foggy night, mis- 
took the road to Morham Manse, and went round the 
Castleshot field for many hours before they could get 
out, Mr Steel standing often still and exclaiming, 
" Here's a tree where a tree should not be." 

A little anecdote of Kirstie's time may yet be fresh 
in the memory of Haddingtonians. 

A picnic party to Pressmennan Loch was got up by 
the Provost and Magistrates of Haddington on a lovely 
day in the month of July. The Provost and Magistrates 
of Dunbar, the minister of Stenton, and other friends 
were invited. A pleasanter party, according to the 
opinion of the late tenant, Charlie Amos, never met 
there before. In coming home, the Provost's and other 
carriages drew up at Kirstie's door to rest the horses a 
little, and to get a little refreshment out of Kirstie's 
bottle. A "jolly" Haddington deacon (Brockie), a little 
elevated, thought Kirstie never looked so well as that 
night, and on remarking that he was still a bachelor, 
and on the look-out for a decent, worthy woman for a 
wife, thought that Miss Robertson might do worse than 
take him. Kirstie, on the spur of the moment, declared 
that she had known the "jolly deacon " for a long time 
as a decent man. Provost More proposed that as he 
was a justice of the peace, he would conclude the matter 
at once ; but like other occurrences of that nature it 
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fell through, and the "jolly deacon" and Kirstie died 
as they had lived, bachelor and spinster. 

The inn at Crossgate Hall h^d evidently been a 
farm house in its day. It had a large old-fashioned 
fireplace in the kitchen, with a huge chimney. No 
doubt many a weary traveller, as well as Willie Arnot, 
the Stenton and Edinburgh weekly carrier, well known 
in his day, has enjoyed his " nappy yill " or potent 
dram, before he took the road up Blaikie Heugh, a very 
steep and exposed brae, and particularly cold in a 
stormy winter night. 




r 




JOHN COCKBURN OF ORMISTON. 




NE of the most distinguished men who ever 
possessed land in East Lothian, or perhaps 
in Scotland, was John Cockbum, proprietor 
of the estate of Ormiston. Descended from a family- 
long and honourably known during the various struggles 
which Scotland made to shake off the fetters of tyranny, 
Mr Cockbum inherited with the estate of Ormiston a 
genuine and liberal patriotism. He was born about 
the year 1685, and was the son of Adam Cockburn of 
Ormiston, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland after the 
Revolution of 1688. He sat as a member of the last 
Scottish Parliament, during the life of his father, and 
took an active part in the Union of Scotland, with 
England, which was consummated in 1707. Afterwards 
he was successively elected to represent the county of 
Haddington, from 1707 to 1 741, in the Parliament of 
Great Britain. For many years he filled office as one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty with much credit, and 
proved himself to be of much service to the State. It 
is, however, as the first great improver of land, and 
as an able and energetic instructor in husbandry in East 
Lothian, that we desire to notice him. 

In the period in which Mr Cockburn lived, the land 
in East Lothian, as elsewhere, was in a very low and 
miserable state of cultivation. Tenants were poor, and 
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rarely accepted leases ; they were oppressed by the 
lairds. Many farms were unoccupied and untilled. 
Lord Karnes declared, in his usual characteristic style, 
that the tenantry were so benumbed with oppression, 
that the most able instructor in husbandry could have 
made nothing of them. 

Fletcher of Salton, a contemporary of Cockburn, 
describes the situation of the tenants as truly deplorable. 
In one of his discourses concerning the affairs of Scot- 
land, written in 1698, he says: — "The causes of the 
present poverty and misery in which the commonalty 
of Scotland live are many. Yet they are all to be im- 
puted to our own bad conduct, and mismanagement of 
our affairs. Tis true; trade being of late years vastly 
increased in Europe, the poverty of any nation is 
always imputed to their want of that advantage. And 
though our soil be barren, yet our seas being the 
richest of any in the world, it may be thought that the 
cause of all our poverty has been the neglect of trade, 
and chiefly of our own fishing. Nevertheless, were I 
to assign the principal and original source of our 
poverty, I should place it in the letting of our lands at 
so excessive rates, as makes the tenant poorer even 
than his servant, whose wages he cannot pay; and 
involves in the same misery day-labourers, tradesmen 
and the lesser merchants who live in the country 
villages and towns, and thereby influences no less the 
great towns, and wholesale merchants, makes the 
master have a troublesome and ill-paid rent, his lands 
not improved by inclosure, or otherwise, but for want 
of horses and oxen fit for labour, everywhere run out, 
and abused. The condition of the lesser freeholders 
or heritors (as we call them) is not much better than 
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that of our tenants ; for they have no stocks to improve 
their lands, and living not as husbandmen but as 
gentlemen, they are never able to attain any. Besides 
this, the unskilfulness of their wretched and half-starved 
servahts is such that their lands are no better cultivated 
than those by beggarly tenants." 

The science of agriculture was at that time so 
imperfectly understood, and the situation and means, 
of tenants so reduced, that substantial improvements 
could not be undertaken by them, unless their minds 
were previously enlightened and their condition mended. 
To the accomplishment of these objects Mr Cockburn*s 
mind was directed, and he entered so energetically into 
the improvement of his estate of Ormiston that in a few 
years great success attended his efforts. 

"Ormiston in a little time was flocked to by the 
amateurs of husbandry to see the improvement made, 
and we have not only traditionary, but even written 
testimony to prove that the first dawn of Scottish im- 
provement appeared upon the estate of Ormiston." 
(See Farmers' Magazine^ Vol. V., from which we quote 
freely a memoir of Mr Cockburn, written by Mr Brown 
of Markle.) 

Four farms south of the Tyne, viz.. House o* Muir, 
Muirhouse (now called the Murrays), Dodridge, and 
West Byres, though containing the poorest soil in the 
estate, were the first improved by Mr Cockburn. They 
were enclosed by ditches, and hedges and trees planted 
on the banks. In 1698, the Lord Justice-Clerk granted 
to Robert Wight, son of Alexander Wight, one of his 
tenants in Ormiston village, a lease of the farm of 
Muirhouse, to endure for eleven years. It was the 
first enclosed, and Robert Wight was the first tenant. 
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Again, inri7i3, his lordship granted a lease to the said 
Robert Wight of the adjacent farm of House o' Muir 
for nine years. About this time, and after the death of 
his father, Mr Cockburn entered upon his agricultural 
career with great energy. Finding that Robert Wight 
and his son, Alexander, entered with zeal into his 
views, he granted a new lease to Alexander of the 
•Murrays for thirty-eight years, at a rent of 750 pounds 
Scotch (;f40 sterling), and upon paying 1200 pounds 
Scotch 0^64 sterling) in name of fine, or grassum, at 
the expiration of that term, a renewal thereof for other 
nineteen years, and so on from nineteen to nineteen 
years, in all time coming, or as long as ** wood grows 
and water runs." 

In 1725 a new lease of House o' Muir was granted 
for thirty-eight years and three lives, therein named. 
Alexander Wight having entered heartily into all Mr 
Cockburn's measures for improving the estate, got the 
above lease cancelled in 1734, and a new one was 
granted for nineteen years, renewable for every nine- 
teen years in all time coming, upon payment of a 
grassum. Leases of the other farms on the estate were 
granted on similar terms, with slight modifications. 
Thus some are held upon a tenure of three lives, in 
which case, when one dies, the tenant upon renewing 
it is bound to pay his grassum. If he does not renew 
it, and one of the remaining lives fall, he forfeits his 
lease. Several attempts have been made by the present 
proprietors to set aside these old leases, but they have 
not succeeded. The old leases have been sold again 
and again, and none, or few, of the descendants of the 
old Wights of Ormiston (the original lessees) now re- 
main. Mr Cockburn, in consequence of his official 
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situation, had to reside much in London, and was 
seldom at Ormiston. He kept up, however, a regular 
correspondence with Alexander Wight and several 
other of his tenants, and pointed out excellent rules 
and useful hints for the management of soils, and the 
way in which improvements should be executed, such 
as planting and enclosing, making public roads, sowing 
fallow wheat, raising turnips, ryegrass, and clover, 
planting potatoes, feeding cattle and sheep, a know- 
ledge of the culture of which he had acquired in the 
southern counties of England. 

Alexander Wight was probably the first tenant who 
raised turnips in drills. He brought the culture of 
them to such perfection that in 1736 a turnip of his 
raising, which weighed 34! lbs., was sent to Edinburgh, 
and exhibited in John's Coffee-House, Parliament 
Square. 

Mr Cockbum's letters to his tenants evinced his 
extreme solicitude for the welfare and prosperity of 
every person on his estate. In one dated 24th February 
1735, he thus expresses himself in this noble manner : — 
" My tenants are quite upon a different footing from 
those of other people, and all of you are interested in 
the future as well as the present prosperity of the place, 
which is not the case with people who are only from 
year to year, and at the end of the year, or at most at 
the end of a few years, are not sure of having any 
more to do with the place or parish. But the advantage 
of your children's children in some measure depends 
upon your putting a helping hand in advancing improve- 
ments, and your children are sure of being the better 
for what you do, which is not the case with your neigh- 
bours," 
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In another letter to Alexander Wight, he says : — 
" No father can have more satisfaction in the prosperity 
of his children than I have in the welfare of persons 
situated upon my estate. I hate tyranny in every shape, 
and shall always have greater pleasure in seeing my 
tenants making something under me they can call their 
own, than in getting a little more money myself by 
squeezing a hundred poor families till their necessities 
make them my slaves." 

The whole of his constant, hearty, and lengthy cor- 
respondence with Mr Wight and others is filled with 
useful information and instruction how to bring the soil 
into the best possible condition for raising heavy and 
remunerative crops. 

The following extract from one of his letters, intended, 
no doubt, for his tenant's wife as well as himself, shows 
his characteristic kindness in thinking of household 
matters : — " If you manage your garden right at first, I 
daresay you will have all sorts of roots and herbs for 
your pot in perfection. A neck of mutton made into 
broth, with herbs, roots, and some slices of bread, well 
boiled upon a slow fire till the roots and meat are 
tender, is a good dish, and not expensive. Instead of 
the bread you may put in a little barley, and half a 
handful of meal, to thicken it a little. A pound or two 
of beef will make it much the better, and give a great 
deal more of it than the mutton alone. In short, you 
will find roots and herbs in your garden of advantage 
in your family many ways. I shall always be ready to 
answer you any question, or give you the best advice I 
can. So write freely as you think the hearing from me 
can be of service. — Tottenham, i8th August 1725." 

Mr Cockburn, finding his improvements to succeed 
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on the south side of his estate, set about improving two 
farms on the north side containing the best land, viz., 
Cotterwell and Limielands, with Tynemount, also other 
lands around the village. 

Mr Cockburn, being far advanced with the. enclosing 
and other improvements on the different farms on hi5 
estate, in 1726 devoted himself with energy to improve, 
rebuild, and renovate the village of Ormiston. Situated 
in the south-western boundary of the county of East 
Lothian, it is naturally a pleasant and healthy place, 
and must have been made much more so by Mr Cock- 
burn's improvements. The houses built by him, or 
feued by others, were erected in a superior style, and 
remain to this day. A wide, neat, and regular street 
was formed, with a village cross in the centre, from a 
plan by Mr Lewis Gordon, a land surveyor brought 
from England. 

Ormiston can vie in beauty and salubrity with the 
pretty little villages of Dirleton or Gifford, and is 
admired by every stranger, and the railway communica- 
tion to it must now make it a convenient place at which 
to live. It was about this time also (1726) that the 
land around the village was feued at low rents for 
planting, and forming the numerous gardens and 
orchards which exist to the present day. The finest 
vegetables and fruits are raised, and Ormiston straw- 
berries have long been famous. 

In connection with the improvement of his lands, 
and the consequent increase of the produce of grain, 
Mr Cockburn gave encouragement to Alexander Wight, 
as a tenant, for the erection of a brewery and malting, 
as also a distillery in Ormiston. Malt and good ale, 
and excellent whisky, were manufactured, all of which 
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contributed much to the promotion of agriculture in 
the neighbourhood, and the increase of the population. 
The distillery continued in operation until a late date 
— somewhere about 1820. The brewery, however, was 
given up at an earlier date. Mr Cockburn warmly 
encouraged the manufacture of linen, and considered it 
one of the staple trades of Scotland, and intimately 
connected with husbandry, the land producing the raw 
material to the manufacturers, while they furnished 
hands for carrying on the works, and for the consump- 
tion of the various products. One eminent in the 
trade was brought from Ireland to Ormiston for 
the manufacturing and bleaching of linen. A favour- 
able lease of a bleachfield on the banks of the Tyne 
was granted to him. This was the first bleachfield 
which was formed in the county, probably the second 
in Scotland. Before 1730, linens were sent to Haarlem, 
in Holland, to be whitened and dressed. Pecuniary 
aid was obtained from the Honourable the Board of 
Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland, for the support 
of the infant manufacture, and experienced workmen 
were imported from Holland, under the managership 
of a Mr Keysar from Flanders, to instruct the natives 
of the district. 

A school for teaching young girls to spin linen yarn 
was established under the direction of a qualified in- 
structor. Premiums were given by the Board for the 
best growths of flax, and an annual salary for an estab- 
lished dresser and heckler. A considerable quantity 
of linen yarn was spun on the spot, which supplied the 
manufactory with materials of the best quality. These 
were the days of spinning-wheels — articles of useful 
domestic use now entirely unknown in households. 
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Lint seed was sown by farmers, cottars, and hinds, in 
large quantities, and lint brairds and tow were exten- 
sively sold by town and country merchants. It is not 
certain when the Ormiston Linen Manufactory and 
Bleachfield was given up. It probably survived until 
Mr Cockburn's death in 1747, when the estate passed 
by purchase into the hands of the Hopetoun family. 

Mr Cockbum, always awake to every circumstance 
which could advance agricultural interests, instituted 
in 1736, a club in Ormiston composed of noblemen, 
gentlemen, and farmers, who met monthly for the dis- 
cussion of some appropriate question on rural economy. 
The club subsisted for ten years, and was perhaps 
ended by the troublesome circumstances under which 
the country was placed by Prince Charlie's raid into 
Scotland in 1745, or by Mr Cockburn's death. 

The first minute of the Ormiston Society is dated 
19th July 1736: the last 9th May 1747. The original 
members numbered 106. Among tenants we find the 
old county names of the Walkers (3), the farmer at 
Mainshill (Francis) ; the Wrights (8) ; James Skirvine, 
tenant in Ewingston ; John Carfrae, tenant in Park of 
Yester; George Ronaldson, tenant in Dodridge Park, 
Blackhouse ; the Cuthbertsons (2), Adniston and Long- 
niddry ; Torrence, Peaston ; Wilson, Peaston ; and of 
proprietors the names of John Cockburn, George Cock- 
bum, younger of Ormiston ; Cockburn of Clerkington ; 
Anderson of Whitburgh; Hepburn of Humbie; Dundas 
of Dundas ; George Broun of Coalston ; Sir Hew 
Dalrymple of North Berwick ; Colonel James Gairdner 
of Bankton ; Charles Hay of Hopes ; the Earl of Stair, 
Sir John Sinclair of Longformacus, &c. 

Premiums for raising flax were given in 1839 by the 

Y 
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society, who were the means of getting home the best 
sowing lint seed from Riga. In 1742 samples of lint 
were produced, and submitted to judges, who pro- 
nounced them equal to any imported from Holland. 

At the time the Ormiston leases were granted by- 
Mr Cockbum, they assuredly held out great encourage- 
ment to the tenants to improve their lands to the ut- 
most extent, they paying small rents to Mr Cockbum, 
who certainly sacrificed his patrimony, and lost sight 
of his own interest, in his patriotic acts for the good of 
his country, which compelled his son, after his death, 
to sell the property, and leave the seat of his ancestors. 
It seems to have been the practice of East Lothian 
proprietors, during Mr Cockburn's time, and after his 
death, to give liferent leases. On the Yester estate, 
for instance, several farms were so possessed in East 
Lothian, and several in Berwickshire — such as Duncan- 
law, SherifTside, Townhead, and Ewingstoa The first 
three tenants went by the names of Duncum, Shirrum, 
Townum, and were all Hays ; on the Ballincrieff 
estate, Mr Andrew Pringle of Ballincrieff Mains, and 
Mr William Mylne of Lochhill, were the last life- 
renters. 

A good remark is still remembered, which was made 
by the late Mr Alexander Halyburton, a very worthy 
man, and the last of an old East Lothian family. He 
was the last liferenter of the farm of HoUandside, on the 
Hailes estate. A wag said to him one day in Bailie 
Neill's shop — "Sandy, when does your lease of Holland- 
side end } " Mr Halyburton replied, " It is not given 
me to know that, but I hope I will have a long lease 
in heaven, and I hope you will have the same." 

A story about old liferent tenancy may perhaps 
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be worth recording here, and be interesting to agricul- 
turists of the present time. Mr Richard Somner, of 
Ewingston, the last of an old family of farmers, was 
the last liferenter of Ewingston. As soon as he died, 
the occupancy ceased. He was very ill in the month 
of July, and his death looked for. A large field of the 
farm was intended to have been sown with fallow wheat 
about the usual time of sowing, being the end of 
September or beginning of October. The field was 
all sown and finished in the end of July, being perhaps 
the earliest sown fallow wheat ever seen in East Lothian 
or elsewhere, thus securing a crop of wheat to Mr 
Somner's heirs, as he died in the beginning of 
September. 

It is believed that Mr Archibald Ainslie^ of Dodridge, 
is the last of the liferenters in the county, excepting 
those on the same property who hold their leases as 
long as " wood grows or water runs." 

Mr Cockburn, judging from an engraving of him in 
the Farmers' Magazine^ seems to have been a very 
good-looking gentleman, with long flowing curly hair. 
His manly and open countenance is uncommonly 
pleasing. The engraving is copied from an original 
portrait which was taken in 1804, and is in possession 
of Mrs Haldane of Gleneagles, formerly the Cockburns 
of Sandybed, the lands round about the Millfield 
Nurseries, &c., at Haddington. They and the Cock- 
bums of Clerkington were branches of the Ormiston 
family. The Cockburns of Clerkington were all buried 
in the west end of the Haddington Churchyard, where a 
tombstone with a Latin inscription on it dated 1568, 
now much obliterated, is yet to be seen. Mr Cockburn 
died in his son's house in London at the Navy Office^ 
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aged 62 years. He was probably buried in London. 
Shortly after, the estate of Ormiston was sold by his 
son, George Cockburn, Esq., afterwards Comptroller of 
the Navy.* 

Mr Brown of Markle thus concludes his memoir of 
Mr Cockburn in the Farmers' Magazine :—''^\\\\^ it is 
painful to state that this property was renounced by 
a family who for centuries had deserved so well of 
their , country, it is some comfort to reflect that the 
purchaser was also of a branch to whom the agriculture 
of Scotland has been, and continues to be, under great 
obligations, as might be instanced by the case of the 
property of the Barony of Byres, where improving 
leases were granted many years ago. In a word, the 
name of John Cockburn will not soon be forgotten in 
East Lothian. His numerous successful attempts to 
promote the prosperity of the county are riveted in the 
hearts of the inhabitants, and will be handed down 
from father to son for many successive generations. 
When the whole of his life is considered, we are war- 
ranted to pronounce him the father of Scottish hus- 
bandry, an ornament to his country, and an honour to 
the county of East Lothian, which gave him birth." 

Ormiston can boast of being the birth-place of the 
venerable African missionary, Dr Robert Moffat, father- 
in-law to David Livingstone, the still more celebrated 
African missionary explorer. He first drew breath in 
a small cottage in the village, now rebuilt, on 21st 
December 1795, and is thus in his eighty-eighth year. 

A doubt expressed by some neighbouring influen- 
tial persons that Ormiston was not his birth-place, 
was recently dispelled by a letter addressed to Thomas 
Fairgrieve, Esq., of Ormiston Cottage, by the venerable 
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old missionary himself, in which he says, " As to my 
birth-place, there need not be a shadow of a doubt, for 
well do I remember, during my boy days, my mother 
during one of her visits to Ormiston, taking me to the 
spot, and pointing with her hand, adding, there my 
* dear laddie,' is the very spot where you were born. I 
have since visited the place now built over, with emotion 
easier felt than described." Two brothers were also 
born in Ormiston. His father, who was a custom house 
officer, was removed to Portsoy, and afterwards to 
Inverkeithing. 

The venerable missionary's name ranks with, and can 
be honorably associated with those of David Brainerd, 
missionary to the North American Indians, of Carey, 
missionary to India, of Dr Duff, and many others who 
nobly went forth, and spent the best of their days, 
and their godly talents, in civilizing and christianizing 
heathen and savage lands. A movement is at present 
going on among influential persons, to erect at .Ormis- 
ton, a lasting tribute in remembrance of this famous 
and Christian man. It has been well* responded to, and 
will, no doubt, be soon successfully accomplished. 




GEORGE RENNIE OF PHANTASSIE, 
AND ANDREW MEIKLE. 




N the churchyard of Prestonkirk there stands 
a tombstone at the grave of a famous East 
Lothian agriculturist, with the following 
inscription on it : — " To the memory of George Rennie, 
Esquire of Phantassie, died loth October 1828, aged 79. 
In this county, so celebrated for its fertile soil and the 
perfection of its cultivation, Mr Rennie was acknow- 
ledged by his contemporaries to be the most skilful and 
successful agriculturist Nor was the reputation he so 
justly merited confined to his native land. He corres- 
ponded with, and was visited not only by the leading 
agriculturists of England and Ireland, but many noble- 
men and gentlemen from France, Russia, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, and other European states, seeking 
information to improve their domains, were hospitably 
received by him, and instructed in his theories and 
practice. He performed zealously and impartially the 
duties of a magistrate, and was ever ready to advise or 
assist those who sought relief from difficulties or mis- 
fortune. Deeply lamented by his wife, family, friends, 
and dependents, his memory will long be cherished and 
respected." 

It is understood that this memorial was written by 
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his old friend and intimate acquaintance, Mr Brown of 
Markle, and a truer one was seldom or never penned. 

The Rennie family had long been established in East 
Lothian, and distinguished as energetic farmers. Mr 
Rennie's father was tenant in part of Phantassie, and 
died in 1767, when George, who was his eldest son, was 
yet a young man. The youngest son, John, the cele- 
brated engineer, was born in 176 1. His history is well 
and ably written by our eminent townsman, Dr Samuel 
Smiles. Phantassie at that time belonged to the Countess 
of Aberdeen, and was divided into several farms. Mr 
Peter Forrest, afterwards of Northrigg, farmed Gurly 
Bank, on the south-east side of the post-road, with the 
mill, which was entirely carried away by the great flood 
in the Tyne on 4th October 1775. His house, stack- 
.yard, and steading were in the middle of Linton. 
Upper and Under Barebones, with the Quarry Park, 
&c., was another farm. At that time broom, whins, and 
scraggy bushes grew on the sides of the post-road up 
Pencraig, and few of the fields were then enclosed. 
The Countess of Aberdeen sold the whole estate and 
superiorities at Linton, &c., to Mr George Rennie some- 
where about 1785, and he then took the whole of it into 
his own hands and farmed it. It is interesting to note 
that Phantassie has ever since continued to be farmed 
by the proprietor of it, well on now for one hundred 
years. 

Phantassie, situated in one of the finest parts of 
East Lothian, and possessing fertile land, soon became 
celebrated under Mr Rennie's judicious and energetic 
management as one of the crack farms of East Lothian 
for producing abundant crops of the finest quality of 
grain, which was kept up during all his lifetime, and 
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down to the present time by his successors. Turnips, 
first introduced into the county by Cockburn of Ormis- 
ton, and his tenant Alexander Wight, were extensively 
grown by Mr Rennie's father in 1750 and after, but it 
was reserved to Mr George Rennie to make turnips a 
special crop on his farm. Very large quantities were 
grown, sown in drills, and were eaten off the ground by 
sheep, or consumed by cattle in courts ; abundance of 
manure was thus provided on the farm for succeeding 
crops. In travelling along the post-road, on the top of 
the mail and other coaches, strangers from England 
and other places were struck on seeing the immense 
and beautiful grain stacks in Phantassie barn-yard, 
symmetrically built, closely thatched with well-drawn 
straw ; tightly " raiped " down, so as to stand the blast 
of all storms, and with an ornamental " peerie " on the 
apex, they showed that they were put up under the 
direction of a master-hand, and were indeed the " Glory 
of Phantassie." The wheat-stacks were said to have 
thrashed out 40 or 50 quarters of the " finest of the 
wheat," which, in those days of war, sold at prices from 
80s. to 90s. per quarter and upwards, and yielded large 
sums of money. 

Windmills for thrashing were the fashion long ago 
on large farms in East Lothian, as well as in other 
districts. At Phantassie there was, for many years, a 
tall, large, and powerful one, which remained in opera- 
tion until steam-power superseded it. It must have 
been a beautiful sight to see the large mill at full work, 
in a rattling windy day, with its widespread and power- 
ful arms, going at a swinging rate, guided by the 
"watie," driving the strong machinery inside, which 
had been made by the famous Andrew Meikle (of 
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whom more by and by), and lots of grain coming down 
the spouts to the delight of master and servants. 

Mr Rennie's farm-servants and stewards were always 
accounted the best in the country for skill and intelli- 
gence in their work. Many young men bred at 
Phantassie obtained excellent and trustworthy situa- 
tions in England and abroad. The names of John 
Brock and John Monfries, long farm-stewards in 
Mr Rennie's time, and after, will be long remembered 
as first-rate managers and worthy men. 

Mr Rennie was a most successful feeder of cattle ; 
the splendid animals he exhibited for prizes at the 
Highland Society and East Lothian shows, were, in his 
day, never excelled in size, weight, or quality, and were 
purchased at big prices by the leading butchers. The 
Linton Distillery was established by Mr Rennie and 
other partners, and for many years was the principal 
one in the county. West Bams and Haddington disr 
tilleries were offshoots from Linton. Latterly it was 
carried on extensively by George Dunlop & Co., but 
was taken down many years ago. It is perhaps in- 
teresting to note that at one time there were nine 
distilleries going in East Lothian. For many years 
past there had been none, but at present there is one 
going at Kinchie. 

Mr Rennie, soon after getting possession of Phantassie, 
erected kilns, and commenced to burn limestone, which 
was found on the south side of the farm. The effect of 
heavy doses of lime soon showed themselves in pro- 
ducing heavy crops on the fertile soil. In 1806, Linton 
orchard was formed and planted. Lying on the south 
bank of the estate, and reaching down to the Tyne, 
with a fine warm aspect, it is a beautiful object to look 
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at when the firuit-trees and strawberry beds are in 
full bloom. Mr Rennie's first tenant was John Gibb, 
an old name in Linton. Linton orchard still maintains 
its high character for raising fine fruits, and strawberries 
in particular. 

Linton had always a Baron Bailie, appointed by the 
lord of the manor, to preserve peace in the village. 
Robert Ballantyne, baker at the Brigend, long held 
the office, having been appointed by Mr Rennie. He 
was known till the day of his death as the " Bailie." 
His quaint, homely, agreeable manners, and curious 
remarks made him a favourite among a wide circle 
of friends. He was long known as a character in the 
Linton district. Linton, from its central position in 
the county, had, from an early date, a weekly established 
" Port " every Monday morning during the harvest 
season, for hiring shearers and fixing the wages. Very 
large numbers of workers, mostly Irish, assembled to 
be hired, and sometimes it was no easy business for 
farmers and these to come to terms. Frequent riots and 
disturbances took place; and when Linton whisky 
began to operate, fighting took place, farmers had 
their coats torn off their backs, and were knocked 
down. Mr Rennie*s authority as a Justice of the 
Peace, aided by Bailie Ballantyne, was often set at 
defiance. On one occasion Ralph Plain, the constable 
of the place, got his big red nose nearly cut off with a 
hook ; and very often the ringleaders had to be bound 
hand and foot and sent up to Haddington jail in carts. 
For some seasons twelve dragoons were sent early 
every Monday morning from Piershill to keep the 
shearers in order. The wages fixed at Linton Port 
ruled the rest of the county for the week. Reaping 
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machines have now superseded Linton Port, shearers, 
and hooks. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Courant in 1831, thus 
expresses himself : — " Mr Rennie confined his attention 
chiefly to operative agriculture, and his fine estate bore 
ample marks of the skill with which his plans were 
laid, and the accuracy with which they were executed." 
Phantassie was often visited by agriculturists of mark 
from home and abroad to inspect Mr Rennie's improved 
mode of farming. They always went away pleased and 
delighted after viewing in his fields the perfection of 
farming, whether in the grain and turnip crop, or in the 
rich feeding quality of the grass land, grazed by large 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. Their minds were 
enlarged, and deeply impressed with the fact that at 
Phantassie the utmost capabilities of the soil in raising 
crops were fully developed. Mr Rennie*s urbanity and 
hospitality to strangers and visitors were well known 
and acknowledged. He was also well known in Had- 
dington market, and at the Justice of Peace and other 
county courts (which he regularly attended) he took a 
prominent part in the business which came before them. 
Tall, handsome, and of a very gentlemanly appearance, 
he was a fine specimen of a country gentleman. Kind 
and affable to all his friends and acquaintances, servants, 
and dependents, he was universally esteemed. A fine 
example of the kindness of Mr Rennie's heart has been 
handed down. When the brave and gallant 42d Regi- 
ment came home from Waterloo, where its ranks had 
been sadly thinned, after being quartered some time in 
England, it was ordered to march to Edinburgh Castle 
in 1 8 16. In marching past Phantassie, sadly knocked 
up with their former privations and long march from 
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England, Mr Rennie got the regiment to stop, and 
kindly entertained the officers and men with refresh- 
ments, which generous action was much thought of at 
the time, and the more so as this was almost the only 
instance of kindness and respect the brave men had 
received during their long march. Mr Rennie having 
become widely known as one of the most celebrated 
agriculturists of the day, was much sought after by 
Agricultural Societies for advice, and was much em- 
ployed in Surveys, &c. 



Oh ! is there not some patriot in whose power 

That best, that God-like luxury is placed 

Of blessing thousands — thousands yet unborn — 

Through late posterity ? Some large of soul 

To cheer dejected industry ? To give 

A double harvest to the pining swain ? 

And teach the laboring hand the sweets of toil ! 

Yes, there are such ! — Thomsof^s Seasons. 

The above lines seem very applicable to the late Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart, of Ulbster, who did much in his 
day to advance the science of agriculture in Great 
Britain. In the latter end of the last century, the 
Government of the country, entertaining wise and cor- 
rect opinions as to the necessity of improving the land 
of the kingdom, and thereby increasing the primary 
source of the nation's wealth, instituted a Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. 

Under its auspices, surveys of different parts of the 
country were undertaken, with the view of communi- 
cating agricultural knowledge and of stimulating im- 
provements. The ablest agriculturists of the day were 
selected to undertake such surveys, and to draw up and 
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publish their observations for the national benefit. 
East Lothian may still feel proud of the fact that three 
of its most eminent farmers — ^viz., Mr George Rennie 
of Phantassie, Mr Robert Brown of Markle, and Mr 
John Shirreff of Captainhead, were selected and autho- 
rised by the Board, in 1793, to make an agricultural 
survey of the extensive district of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and to report their observations for the con- 
sideration of the Board. Mr Rennie, with his two 
associates, spent over five weeks in the West Riding, 
and used all the means placed in their power to gain 
an intimate knowledge of the different modes in which 
husbandry was carried on there, as well as the general 
and local impediments to its improvement. The result 
of the labours of Mr Rennie and his friends is printed 
in an interesting volume, compiled from their journal 
by Mr Brown, and published under the authority of the 
Board in 1799, with the title General View of the Agri- 
culture of the West Riding of Yorkshire, The West 
Riding is divided into nine wapentakes, one hundred 
and seventy-five parishes, and 28 market towns. In 
1793, as stated in a Government return, there were in it 
of waste land 200,000 acres capable of being converted 
into pasture or cultivation ; 140,272 acres incapable of 
being improved except by planting ; 6500 acres de- 
tached moors or waste — total, 405,272 acres. Mr 
Rennie and his two associates had therefore plenty of 
work on their hands in surveying the moor and waste 
land alone. According to a map which is attached to 
the volume, the route extended from Ripon and Borough 
Bridge on the north to Sheffield on the south, and from 
Settle on the west to Selby on the east. They visited 
thirty-nine towns, and furnished statistical agricultural 
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information for sixty-four parishes. They were kindly 
received and hospitably entertained by most of the 
large landed proprietors, among whom were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Thanet, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Hawke, Duke of Leeds, Earl of Harewood, &c., to 
most of whom they had letters of introduction from 
Sir John Sinclair. They received much information 
from the large proprietors or their agents relative to 
the covenants and agreements by which their land was 
held, and found in almost every case that tenants had 
no leases, but held their tenures from year to year, and 
were removable on six months' notice. 

Mr Rennie and Mr Brown thus express themselves 
in the report about the want of leases : — " The primary 
error of the Yorkshire husbandry consists in not giving 
the tenant a security of possession for a reasonable 
time ; and the second and no less important error 
arises from the restrictions imposed during the time he 
occupies his farm, which prevent him from changing 
his management or adapting his crops to the nature of 
the soil he possesses. Agriculture is a living science 
which is progressively improving, consequently what 
may be esteemed a good course of cropping at one 
time may, from experience and observation, be after- 
wards found defective and erroneous. To us it would 
seem as incongruous to tie a man's legs together and 
then tell him to run, as to suppose that improvements 
are to be made by a farmer without the security of a 
lease. The great charm which sets industry everywhere 
in motion is the acquisition of property and the security 
of it when acquired. When tenants hold by a pre- 
carious tenure, and are removable at the will of the 
proprietor, or after a short period, then undoubtedly 
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their labour will be spiritless and languid, as they have 
no inducement to enter upon improvements when they 
have no certainty of enjoying the immediate benefit." 

How different was Cockburn of Ormiston*s practice 
to the above. The different subjects treated of in the 
survey are too numerous to be all noticed in detail, 
but they include in eighteen chapters — farm offices, 
cottages, farm implements, stocking, sheep, cattle, and 
horses, enclosure of land, nature of soils, rent, reclaim- 
ing of waste lands, embankments on river sides, tithes, 
poor-rates, condition of farm-servants, &c., in the treat- 
ment of all of which subjects Mr Rennie and his friends 
display great ability. Their remarks are well worth a 
careful and attentive perusal. Mr Rennie took great 
interest, and was an enthusiast in having farm imple- 
ments made in the best manner. His implements at 
Phantassie were all of the best construction, and made 
under his direction, being fully convinced that workmen 
of any kind can never do their work well with ineflScient 
tools. When in the West Riding they found the 
Rotherham plough in general use, and drawn by four 
horses in a line, with two drivers. Mr Rennie and his 
friends were unanimous in condemning this plough, and 
mode of working it. They enter fully into their objec- 
tions against it, and describe the use of it as truly 
absurd. 

The following practice, as narrated in the survey, 
seems a very strange one, and will perhaps amuse the 
hinds of East Lothian and elsewhere: — "There is a 
practice which prevails over a considerable part of this 
district of giving the ploughmen drink, both forenoon 
and afternoon, be the work what it will, which is a 
ridiculous custom, and ought to be abolished without 
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loss of time. What can be more absurd than to see a 
ploughman stopping his horses half an hour on a cold 
winter day to drink ale ? We suspect the practice is so 
deep rooted that it will not be easily removed without 
a compensation. This ought to be done at once, as 
being an encouragement to idleness ; and from wasting 
much time, a great obstruction to improvements." 

Mr Rennie having acquired a well-merited celebrfty 
for his knowledge in agricultural matters, was often 
consulted by the officials of Government, especially on 
the long-vexed questions of the Com Laws and Agri- 
cultural Distress. He was frequently called on to give 
evidence, with other skilful farmers from East Lothian, 
before Committees of the House of Commons, and it is 
well known that his evidence had great weight with 
the members, when alterations for or against the agri- 
culturists of the country were to be determined on. In 
the course of the survey in the West Riding, Mr Rennie 
found some of the thrashing-mills which were patented 
by Andrew Meikle in 1788, which were wrought by 
two horses, and performed the light work they had to 
do in an efficient way. Andrew Meikle's grand inven- 
tion, which Mr Rennie warmly encouraged and patron- 
ised, will now be noticed. 

It is hardly necessary at the present day to state 
that the primitive way of separating grain from the 
straw was by treading it out by oxen, who were kept in 
constant motion until the business was done. Machines 
were next invented, in different styles of planks or 
beams stuck over with flints or hard pegs to rub the 
ears between them ; others to bruise out the grain by 
sledges or trail carts. Old authors have included the 
flail in this description. Dryden speaks of " The sled, 
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the tumbrill, hurdles, and the flail." At what time the 
flail took the place of the old primitive methods is not 
known with certainty, but until 1787 thrashing by the 
flail was the only method known to British agriculturists 
— if we except the ancient custom of "bittling" sheaves 
and singles on a hard floor or a door-step — a custom 
as old as the time of Ruth, and practised yet by 
industrious cottars, hinds' wives, old town's folks and 
their bairns, to produce from their "eident" gatherings 
from the stubble-fields a small " pock" of flour to help 
their winter provender. 

The great importance of a thrashing-mill as part of 
the working gear of a farm can be imagined from the 
fact that in a large and fertile farm like Phantassie 
several thrashers, or taskers, were constantly employed 
thrashing out the crop with the flail from after harvest- 
time to Lammas following, and that too in a very 
tedious and inefficient way. Almost no taskers are 
now to be found in the country. Several attempts 
before 1787 had been made both in England and Scot- 
land to construct machines to perform the work of 
separating corn from the straw, but they all proved 
useless and ineffective for the purpose. One made by 
Sir Francis Kinloch, Bart., of Gilmerton, copied from 
one he had seen at Frogden in Northumberland, was 
so badly constructed that it broke to pieces when tried. 
It was reserved to Andrew Meikle, civil engineer and 
mill-wright at Houston Mill, Prestonkirk, to invent and 
bring to perfection, in 1785, after many experiments 
and much thought, a machine furnished with beaters 
and scutchers, rakes, shakers, and fanners, all driven 
by the same machinery. The different processes of 
thrashing, shaking, and winnowing were performed at 

z 
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once, and the grain prepared for the market. By Mr 
Meikle's grand invention a new era in agricultural 
management began, and a fresh stimulus was given to 
farming improvements in raising increased quantities 
of grain. Houston Mill being on the estate of Phan- 
tassie, Mr Rennie took much interest in the invention, 
and during the making and perfecting of it, regularly 
attended the workshop to watch its progress, and en- 
couraged Mr Meikle in his oft-repeated trials and ex- 
periments. His youngest brother John — afterwards the 
celebrated engineer — was at that time in Mr Meikle's 
employment as an apprentice. 

The first thrashing machine Mr Meikle made was 
put up for Mr Stein, distiller and farmer at Kilbeggie, 
near Clackmannan. It was fitted with two solid fluted 
rollers, and they were the first that were ever used in 
Great Britain, and no alteration or improvement was 
ever attempted to be made on them. The mill was 
driven by water and was perfectly successful. The 
next machine erected by Mr Meikle was for Mr Rennie 
at Phantassie, and was worked by horses, being the 
first horse thrashing-mill ever erected. Mr Rennie 
some years after substituted a powerful windmill in 
place of it. In a few years Meikle's thrashing-mills 
became well known and were extensively used ; but 
although he secured a patent for the invention for ten 
years, with the aid of Mr Rennie and others, at con- 
siderable expense, he did not reap the benefit he ought 
to have done from it, considering that the public were 
more profited by it than by any other agricultural im- 
plement produced at the time. His modesty in not 
fully asserting the importance of his machine was much 
taken advantage of by interlopers, who challenged and 
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infringed his patent. Mr Rennie, in an able letter 
published in ^^ Farmers' Magazine in i8ii, and ex- 
tracted from a pamphlet entitled " Reply to an address 
to the public, but more particularly to the landed 
interest of Great Britain and Ireland, on the subject of 
thrashing machines, by John Shirreff," gives a clear and 
minute history of Mr Meikle's machine, and proves him 
to have been the sole inventor, and completely de- 
molishes the pretensions of Sir Francis Kinloch and 
others. Mr Rennie says in his letter: — "Probably there 
is not another person in existence that had so many 
opportunities of knowing the several facts and circum- 
stances connected with the invention as myself, chiefly 
owing to the habits of intimacy which I had long 
maintained with those concerned, particularly with Mr 
Meikle and his family. During the time I attended 
school at Prestonkirk, I passed through Mr Meikle's 
workshop twice or thrice every day, and as his son 
was my school-fellow, I went often with him and 
viewed the machines and models of machines that were 
making, in which way I acquired some mechanical 
knowledge, or at least a disposition to inquire into and 
investigate such new inventions as afterwards came 
under my consideration." 

Mr Meikle having reached an advanced age, and not 
having received a recompense at all equal to the merit 
and importance of his invention, which he was so 
deservedly entitled to, a subscription of money was 
begun in 1810, to make the worthy old man comfort- 
able in his latter days, under the care of Mr Rennie, 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart., Sir G. Stewart Mackenzie, and 
others. The Highland Society headed the list with a 
subscription of £l\^ los. Almost every proprietor and 
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tenant-farmer in East-Lothian contributed, as well as 
those of other twenty Scotch counties, and several in 
England. ;f 1428 was collected. Mr Meikle, however, 
did not long enjoy the benefit of his friends' contribu- 
tions. He died on the 27th November 18 11, and the 
money was handed to his son and daughter. The 
editor of the Farmer^ Magazine paid a well-merited 
tribute to his memory, and bore his testimony to his 
great engineering skill and his moral worth. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Prestonkirk. His old and 
kind friend, Mr Rennie, placed a tombstone over his 
grave, with the following inscription on it : — " Beneath 
this stone are deposited the mortal remains of the late 
Andrew Meikle, civil engineer at Houston Mill, who 
died in the year 181 1, aged 92 years. Descended from 
a race of ingenious mechanics, to whom the country 
for ages had been greatly indebted, he steadily followed 
the example of his ancestors, and by inventing and 
bringing to perfection a machine for separating corn 
from the straw, (constructed upon the principle of 
velocity, and furnished with fixed beaters or scutchers), 
rendered to the agriculturists of Britain and of other 
nations a more beneficial service than any hitherto 
recorded in the annals of ancient or modern science." 

It is curious to state that for a long period Meikle's 
invention was looked on with a jealous eye by the old- 
fashioned farmers and farm-labourers of that day. 
Their apprehensions were that by the use of machinery 
a great number of men, the taskers, would be put out 
of employment. Experience, however, proved that they 
were wrong, for the working-classes were better paid 
and more regularly employed after thrashing-mills 
came into use. 




ROBERT BROWN OF MARKLE. 

N the Edinburgh Evening Courant of 19th 
February 183 1, the following notice of the 
death of Mr Robert Brown appeared : — 
** We regret to announce the death of Mr Robert Brown, 
late farmer in Markle, and well known to the world as 
author of a Treatise on Rural Affairs, He died at 
Drylawhill, East Lothian, on the 14th inst, after a few 
hours' illness, at an advanced period of life. Mr Brown 
was born in the village of East Linton, and in youth 
was intended for a different profession, but the bent of 
his genius soon led him to agricultural pursuits, which 
he long followed with singular success. He was a con- 
temporary and intimate acquaintance of the late George 
Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, and to both individuals 
modem agriculture is greatly indebted. While Mr 
Brown followed close on Mr Rennie in the field, the 
energies of his mind were directed more particularly to 
the literary department of agriculture, and his Treatise 
on Rural Affairs contains imperishable evidence of the 
admirable system followed by the two friends, and of 
the vigour of the writer's mind. Mr Rennie's operations 
had to be viewed personally before they could be 
appreciated, and they in a great measure perished with 
himself. His sphere of usefulness was thus necessarily 
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limited, although the great post-road to London, passing 
through Phantassie, afforded thousands an opportunity 
of being instructed. Mr Brown's labours were widely 
disseminated through the instrumentality of the press, 
and generations yet unborn may, in the uttermost parts 
of the earth, derive instruction from his luminous pages. 
Thus Mr Rennie in the field and Mr Brown in the 
closet, by this division of labour (if we may so express 
ourselves), accomplished much for agriculture, and it is 
chiefly to their exertions that the husbandry of Scotland 
owes its fame and perfection. Mr Brown shone not 
merely as a writer or practical agriculturist, but as con- 
ductor of the Edinburgh Farmer^ Magazine for fourteen 
or fifteen years. From the time of its commencement 
he discussed freely in its pages almost every subject of 
public interest, and was perhaps fonder of Scottish law 
and politics than even rural affairs. Mr Brown was 
endowed with a most retentive memory and a truly 
energetic mind, and up to the day of his death he felt 
a warm interest in the welfare of the public. Within 
these few days he wrote in the newspapers in favour of 
investing the tenantry with the elective franchise, and 
against the present law of hypothec. 

" It has often been a matter of regret with some 
agriculturists of East Lothian that they do not possess 
prints of Mr Rennie and Mr Brown. It is perhaps 
impossible now to obtain such, but they might still 
testify their admiration and respect of these eminent 
individuals by erecting a pillar, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, in the market-place of Haddington." 

Mr Brown was buried in the churchyard of Preston- 
kirk. A tombstone stands over his grave with the 
following inscription: — "To the memory of Robert 
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Brown, Esq., late farmer at Markle. Distinguished 
by superior talents, which he diligently cultivated ; 
possessed of extensive knowledge, which he brought 
to bear with happy effect on the various subjects of 
which he treated ; he engaged chiefly in rural affairs, 
and rose to eminence not less by his numerous and 
useful writings on husbandry, than by his skill and 
success as a practical agriculturist. An affectionate 
husband, a kind father, an exemplary Christian, he was 
always forward to assist those less successful than him- 
self. He died 14th February 183 1, aged 74." The 
above notice at the time of his death shows that Mr 
Brown was no ordinary man. The fine farm of Markle, 
which he long tenanted, under his energetic and judicious 
management became widely known as one of the best 
cultivated in East Lothian. His name stands in the 
front rank of British agriculturists. As before related, 
Mr Brown was associated, in 1793, with Mr Rennie of 
Phantassie, and Mr John Shirreff of Captainhead, in 
the Agricultural Survey of the West Riding of York- 
shire. The report of the survey was published in 179S, 
and a second and enlarged edition of it in 1799, by 
direction of the Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement. The literary part of it devolved on Mr 
Brown, a task which he performed with great ability. 
It is a large volume of over 400 pages, with an 
appendix, and is full of most important information 
on agricultural subjects. The Farmers^ Magazine was 
started in January 1800, and was published quarterly 
by the great house of Archibald Constable & Co., of 
Edinburgh. It was called on its title-page, "A Periodical 
Work exclusively devoted to Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs," with the motto : — 
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Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough. 
And o'er your hills and long-withdrawing vales 
Let autumn spread her treasures to the sun. 

It soon had a large circulation, and existed until 1825, 
comprising twenty-six good-sized volumes. Mr Brown 
was appointed editor and conductor, which office he 
held for over fourteen years. In a long and able intro- 
duction, printed in the first number, Mr Brown traces 
agriculture from its earliest times. He announced the 
plan on which the magazine was intended to be carried 
on in the following straightforward and pithy paragraph: 
— "The present state of British agriculture, and the 
known eminence of many who practise it as a profession, 
is such as might justly draw upon the individuals who 
now address the public the imputation of arrogance 
were they to presume to improve the system by any 
superior knowledge or abilities of their own. They 
think it necessary in the outset to say that it is not 
upon their own knowledge and experience they rely for 
carrying on the work, but upon the communications of 
respectable and intelligent farmers who have made 
agriculture their particular study, and who, in place of 
amusing the public with opinions, are able to bring 
forward facts, which, under the sanction of experience, 
can be immediately adopted in practice." 

Mr Brown, as editor, could not put up with the 
theoretical doctrines and opinions of land-doctors and 
landlord's agents, who have in East Lothian and other 
Scotch counties done much ill in their day to the 
interests of tenant-farmers. A great number of agri- 
culturists from all parts were contributors to the 
magazine. Among his East Lothian friends were Mr 
Rennie of Phantassie, under the signature Arator ; 
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Mr John Shirreff of Captainhead ; Mr Robert Hope of 
Fenton ; Baron Hepburn of Smeaton ; Mr Robert 
Somerville, surgeon, Haddington ; Mr Andrew Howden 
of Lawhead, &c. He wrote very many articles himself 
on interesting subjects, and largely reviewed treatises 
on agriculture, the corn-laws, currency, poor-laws, 
political economy, &c. Most of his articles are signed 
" N.," and latterly Verus. 

In a short time the success of the Farmers' Magazine 
was so great, owing to his energetic and talented 
management, that the publishers presented him with 
a massive silver cup as a token of their esteem for 
him, with the following inscription : — " From the Pro- 
prietors of the Farmers' Magazine to Robert Brown, 
Esquire, 1802. 

Weel speed the plough o*er Scotia's plains, 
The source of plenty, health, and gains, 
Lang smile in peace her cultured charms, 
Her farmers, and her thriving farms." 

The cup is now in possession of his grandson, Robert 
Brown Ritchie, Esq. ^ 

It was not until the end of the last century that 
agriculture began fully to be viewed as a science, and 
the old "jog trot" way of farming, which had so long 
prevailed, gave way to a more improved system. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster, with a comprehensive 
mind, planned and perfected the Statistical Account 
of Scotland. The reports of the rural economy of 
the whole kingdom were at that time also completed. 
The establishment of the Highland Society of Scotland 
was mainly due to him, aided by other patriotic noble- 
men and gentlemen. The Farmers' Magazine was 
started under his auspices, and was very much en- 
couraged and promoted by him. It proved very sue- 
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cessful, and afforded an opportunity to agriculturists 
of stating their views and experiments in working the 
soil to the best advantage. As before noticed, Brown 
was editor and conductor of the Farmers^ Magazine 
for a long period. We select some of his articles from 
which to take extracts — a comparative view of East 
Lothian husbandry at two periods, viz., in 1778 and 
1 8 10, from which it will be found that Mr Brown *^ 
intelligence and knowledge of agricultural matters stand 
out very conspicuously. His remarks are extrennely 
interesting. He says — " It is proposed in this paper to 
give a comparative view of the rural and political 
economy of East Lothian at two periods, viz., in 1778, 
when the author entered upon business, and 18 10, the 
date of this article. In other words, it is proposed to 
describe the several branches of East Lothian husbandry 
at these two periods, and to point out the amendments 
or improvements which have taken place in the inter- 
vening years. 

"At the union of the two kingdoms East Lothian 
was generally divided into small farms, few of them 
exceeding 150 acres in extent, and these, except on 
the coast side, were again subdivided into two parts, 
namely, infield and outfield. To the portion called 
infield, the whole dung gathered upon the premises 
was constantly applied, while the outfield received no 
inanure but what was dropped by the bestial there- 
upon depastured. According to this system a great 
part of every farm was scarcely worthy of cultivation. 
In some farms one half of the land might be regularly 
cultivated according to the fashion of the day, but in 
others not above one-third came under that description. 
The infield land was constantly kept in tillage, while 
the outfield was left to run wild. Horses, milch 
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coAvs, and a few young cattle and sheep were depastured 
and herded during the day, and brought home at night, 
there being generally no fences. The animals had to be 
very industrious in seeking their food, from the scanti- 
ness and bad quality of the herbage. 

" The merit of introducing summer fallow into East 
Lothian is due to John Walker, then tenant of Beanston, 
about the time of the Union. His neighbours ridiculed 
his idea, and thought he was not in his right mind, 
but his strong crops of fallow wheat soon made them 
follow his example. After summer fallow was intro- 
duced, a plough with four horses was incapable of 
executing one half of the work which can now be done 
in 1 8 10 by two horses. When clover was introduced 
being sown after fallow, the supper of thistles, gathered 
out of the growing infield crop for the horses, was laid 
aside and clover substituted, a matter of much import- 
ance to the working stock. Before the introduction 
of fallow, three white crops were taken in succession. 
Broadcast peas was accounted a green crop, but drilled 
beans and turnips were almost unknown." 

Mr Brown noticed Lord Belhaven's treatise on agri- 
culture, written soon after the Union, which did much 
good at the time. He urged in favour of " fauch," or 
fallow, which he had seen practised in England, and 
gives long directions for working it according to the 
English system. Mr Brown condemns his system as 
unworthy of consideration by the most imperfected 
husbandman. Lord Belhaven, speaking of East Lothian, 
says — " The soil of East Lothian, generally taken, is 
accounted the best of any county or shire in Scotland ; 
and although it pays too dekr a rent, yet it is as 
capable to be improved beyond what it is at present, 
as any in Scotland. The poor farmers, that they may 
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pay their dear rent, who are ordinarily industrious 
enough, work hard, but without any method or project, 
whereby both they and their grounds suffer, and so 
consequently the landlord." Mr Brown, in the first 
chapter of his paper, explains leases, &c., rotation of 
crops, management of grass land, rent, &c., imple- 
ments, and farm buildings, most of which items were 
republished in his work on Rural Affairs in 18 11. 

In 1778, the first year of the " Comparative Views," 
he says a considerable part of the land was held under 
old leases. Some paid rent in grain, others partly in 
grain and money; some wholly in money, with the 
additional thirlage to mills, and a certain number of 
kane fowls and carriages. Grain rents were paid in 
bulk ; hence landlords, such as Mr Nisbet of Dirleton 
and others, had always a large quantity of grain laid up 
in their granaries or granges. Covenants as to cropping 
were generally loosely worded, and in indefinite terms, 
and at the end of a lease disputes often arose between 
landlord and tenant. At this time, Mr Brown says, 
"proprietors entertained a deep-rooted antipathy against 
the culture of wheat. If the tenant sowed a few bolls 
more than usual, no matter how highly the land was 
prepared, he was sure of being introduced to the Judge 
Ordinary, who seldom in such cases displayed much 
mercy to the tenant." 

A well-known case of this kind is given at length, 
and reported by Mr Brown in the Farmers' Magazine^ 
vol vii. p. 471 (1806) — The Earl of Wemyss against 
Mr Peter Forrest, his tenant in the farm of Northrigg, 
for sowing too much wheat in the autumn of 1805; as 
noticed in page 310. Mr Forrest gained the case before 
the Sheriff of Haddington, but being carried by Lord 
Wemyss to the Court of Session, it was decerned against 
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him with damages and expenses. Such arbitrary pro- 
ceedings by landlords at the present time would appear 
very strange. 

"About this time," Mr Brown continues, "on account 
of the frequent and troublesome disputes which arose 
between waygoing tenants and proprietors at the end of 
a lease, and which were brought into the Sheriff Court, 
a most judicious regulation respecting dung made from 
the straw of the penult crop was framed by William 
Law of Elvingston, Sheriff-Depute of the county, 
whereby a material deficiency in most of leases was 
corrected in a way that gained general approbation. 
Mr Law, besides being a sound lawyer, was also a good 
practical farmer ; hence, after his coming to the Bench, 
he soon discerned that the ancient customs respecting 
dung at the conclusion of a lease were altogether in- 
applicable to modern husbandry. By the old law or 
practice of Scotland, all dung made from the penult 
crop, before the end of the bear seed, belonged to the 
outgoing tenant, who might apply it to the current crop 
if he chose. Mr Law discerned that a continuance of 
these practices would be highly pernicious to modern 
husbandry, and that there was no way of remedying 
the evil but by paying the outgoing tenant for the 
whole dung manufactured from the penult crops. 
Hence the regulation already noticed was framed — a 
regulation satisfactory to both parties." 

As to the size of farms in East Lothian in 1778, Mr 
Brown remarks that there were only ten in the district 
consisting of more than three hundred acres. The 
usual size might be two hundred acres or thereby, and 
these were laboured by two or three ploughs, according 
to the nature of the soil. Four horses were generally 
yoked in each plough. Before 18 10 the average size of 
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farms was considerably increased. He estimates the 
number of farmers in the district as one-fourth less 
than in 1778, and argnes that such is a sign of the 
flourishing condition of the farmers in the district, 
under an improved system of agriculture. Farms are 
therefore increasing in extent Many of them now 
exceed five hundred acres in size, and are worked by 
eight or ten ploughs. Upon such farms improved 
husbandry in all its branches can be successfully exer- 
cised — a circumstance which rarely occurs when farms 
are of small size, however well they may be cultivated. 
Mr Brown continues his article on the " Comparative 
View of East Lothian Husbandry" in discussing the 
political economy of the district as it affects tenants. 
He takes up the rent of land, and says that in 1778 
there was not much rented under thirty shillings per 
Scotch acre, and little even so high, as that sum had 
only been given, a few years before, for some farms of 
rich land on the coast side, chiefly belonging to Mr 
Nisbet of Dirleton. It is probable that three-fourths of 
the district, we mean the arable part of it, was not 
rented higher than fifteen shillings per acre, and that 
twenty shillings per acre had long been reckoned a fair 
rent for arable farms that were not possessed of some 
particular and local advantages. It was a saying of the 
late Mr Anderson of Castleton, a distinguished farmer 
of the old school, that no land should pay twenty 
shillings per acre unless it was capable of carrying good 
wheat after summer without manure. The first rise of 
any magnitude took place at the setting of Mr Nisbet*s 
estate in 1771, though, from after circumstances, that 
rise turned out less than was at first anticipated. The 
rents were formerly payable in grain, and calculating the 
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value of that grain, according to the fiars of the pre- 
ceding twenty-one years, a considerable rise of rent 
appeared, though, as the value of grain gradually 
advanced afterwards, the rise was more nominal than 
real. 

Mr Brown states the fact, that from 1778 to 18 10, 
rents had been tripled in consequence of the numerous 
improvements in rural art within that period, whereby 
the same farm is now capable of furnishing a far greater 
quantity of disposable produce than in former times. 
The first serious rise of land rent occurred in 179S, when 
wheat rose to a very high price, and the rise was gradu- 
ally advanced until 1801, when peace was concluded 
with France, after which it remained stationary until 
the new com law was passed. That law occasioned 
prices to advance, because it was admitted that Great 
Britain did not produce a sufficient quantity of grain to 
support its inhabitants, and importation could never 
take place until the average of prices exceeded the rate 
fixed by that law. Land was then taken far above the 
rents which any fair calculation from the Corn Laws 
would warrant. The consequence was that many 
farmers could not meet their engagements, and much 
agricultural depression ensued. 

Mr Brown takes notice of the public burdens affect- 
ing tenants in 1778. They were inconsiderable, being 
statute labour on the parish roads, the old window tax, 
one half of the poor-rates, which were hardly known at 
that time, when the old Scotch independent spirit 
prompted poor folks in general to disdain parish aid. 
Very different, however, Mr Brown adds, is the situation 
of the tenantry in 18 10 — the extent of direct public 
burdens being nearly ten per cent., or two shillings in 
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the pound, upon the rent they have agreed to pay to 
their landlords. Taking the whole taxes together, it 
may be affirmed that the tenants pay twenty per cent, 
more direct taxes than they did in 1778. Query, what 
will be the amount of taxes and assessments paid by 
tenants of the present time — 1882 ? 

The state of the roads was considered by Mr Brown. 
Before 1751, the whole roads of the district were sup- 
ported and repaired under the provision of the General 
Statute Labour Act of Scotland, whereby every tenant 
was bound to work six days with his horses and carts, 
and every householder to perform six days' service to- 
wards the repair of the public roads. As this old Act 
was not found to work well, a new Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1751 for erecting turnpikes and levying 
tolls on the great post-road running through the district, 
which led from Ravensheugh Bum on the west to Dun- 
glass Dean on the east. Another amended Act for the 
county was, however, passed in 1769. In 1778 the roads 
were gradually getting into better condition, and in 
1 8 10 the great public roads may be viewed as being in 
fair condition. The parish ones were, however, in a 
very unsatisfactory state. 

In 1778 the wages of a hind or married farm-servant 
consisted of thirteen bolls of oats, maintenance of a cow 
through the season, and so much ground free of rent as 
could be sown with a peck of lint seed. The cows were 
kept on the outfield land of the farm, and the quantity 
of butter produced could not be great Gleaning, or 
gathering, was permitted, which produced three to four 
bolls of grain if the gatherers were ** eident" Land for 
potatoes, without dung, was given first in 1780, and 
afterwards increased to about one-tenth of a Scotch 
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acre, with full dung allowed. A rise in the hinds' gains 
took place in 1792, when twelve bolls of oats (or seventy- 
two bushels), eighteen bushels of barley, eight bushels 
of peas, all of the best. quality that the farm produced, 
were given. 

The fiars prices of farm produce in 1778 were — Wheat, 
1 8s. per boll of four bushels ; barley, 14s. per boll of six 
bushels; oats, lis. 6d. per boll of six bushels; peas, 
9s. per boll of four bushels. In 18 10 — Wheat, 47s. 6d. 
per boll of four bushels ; barley, 31s, Sd. per boll of six 
bushels; oats, 24s. iid. per boll of six bushels; peas, 
26s. I id. per boll of four bushels. 

Mr Brown proceeds, in the latter part of his article, 
to treat of farm implements, drainage, enclosures, 
application of lime manure, and farm-buildings. In 
1778 the old Scotch plough, drawn by three or four 
horses, was in use in East Lothian. James Small, an 
ingenious mechanic, who lived at Rosebank, in Mid- 
Lothian, was the first improver of the plough. His 
make came to be universally used in 1781 to 1782. 
When first introduced the mould-board was made of 
wood, covered with sheet-iron. In a few years wooden 
heads and mould-boards were laid aside and cast-metal 
ones substituted, to the great benefit of the husband- 
man. Carts were made of a small size, with wooden 
axles. Horse harness was of ten times more value in 
1 8 10 than it was in 1778. Some few farmers had a 
roller of stone in 1778, and as little land was rolled then, 
one used to serve the whole parish by lending and 
borrowing. It used to be called the " Parish Roller." 
Turnip barrows were also in few hands. In 1778 there 
were perhaps not twenty drilling-machines of all kinds 
in the county. 

2 A 
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Drainage was very imperfectly understood, and no 
encouragement was given to tenants by landlords. Mr 
Brown urges the great importance of draining, and says 
** no person is more deserving of reward or approba- 
tion than the man who drains the greatest quantity of 
wet ground, and no improvement whatever will re- 
imburse the expense of it so speedily." Drains in these 
times were generally filled with stones or thorns, and 
deep gaw furrs and high gathered rigs were in universal 
use. It was reserved for energetic agriculturists at a 
much later period to introduce a more perfect system 
of drainage by tiles and pipes. In 1778 not one half 
of the district was enclosed, and even where enclosures 
had been made, they were rarely kept in good condition. 
In 1 8 10 the old fashion of allowing hedges to grow 
until they were fit for yielding a crop, to be used either 
as firewood or as a dead hedge, became almost 
obsolete. 

The farm-buildings of this district long ago were 
generally scrimply decent. They were formed mostly 
into a square, the farmer's house being on the south or 
north side, the bams on the west side, the stables and 
byres on the east side, and frequently the cottages of 
the farm-servants, which were small and mean, were 
included in the square, a practice by no means either 
safe or convenient. In 1778 the whole of the farm- 
offices and cottages were covered with thatch, and in some 
instances with turf or divots. Betwixt 1778 and 18 10 
fully one half of the farm-houses were rebuilt, and Mr 
Brown remarks that the great body of the proprietors, 
not very wisely, throw the whole burden of carriages 
upon the farmer, which may amount in ordinary cases 
to fourpence out of every shilling which is expended. 
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Some proprietors, however, act differently, and though 
as eager to get as good rents as their neighbours, 
prudently allow the farmer to pay his whole attention 
to the culture of his land, without subjecting him to any 
part of the expense of new buildings, whether in money 
or carriages. 

In his concluding remarks Mr Brown says — "We 
have thus examined the husbandry of East Lothian at 
two periods — 1778 and 18 10 — and the result is that 
very many considerable improvements have taken 
place in the intervening years. Farms have increased 
in size, and more eligible and judicious rotations of crops 
are followed than in former times. Harvesting of corn 
is more judiciously executed. The husbandry of beans 
and turnips is now extensively attended to in every part 
of the district Management of grass land is better 
understood, and in consequence more sheep and cattle 
are kept and fed. It also appears that the value of 
land, rents, public burdens, and farm labour have pro- 
digiously increased, caused by an increased quantity of 
produce arising from superior cultivation." 

If Mr Brown had before his death in 183 1, written a 
comparative view of the agriculture of East Lothian 
since 18 10, he would no doubt have left a very in- 
teresting account of the progress of the science 
between the periods, and noted many changes that 
had taken place. Mr Robert Scott Skirving lately 
wrote some able and interesting articles which appeared 
in the Haddington Courier ; they may be said to 
be a continuation of Mr Brown's Comparative View. 
From the commencement of the Farmers' Magazine in 
1800 up to 181 1, when he ceased to be editor, Mr 
Brown contributed over one hundred articles to its 
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columns on all classes of subjects connected with agri- 
culture, such as the corn-laws, rural economy, currency, 
poor-laws, game>laws, &c. His Treatise on Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs was published in two volumes in 
1 8 II, and inscribed to Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of 
Ulbster, President of the Board of Agriculture. A 
great part of the treatise was first published in separate 
articles in the Farmers^ Magazine from time to time, 
and subsequently in the Edinburgh Encyclapcedia. The 
publication, enlarged, improved, and re-written by Mr 
Brown, met with a very favourable reception, being 
esteemed as the best treatise on agriculture which had 
appeared. It is to the present day recognised as the 
standard work on the subject. 

Mr Brown was a man of advanced liberal opinions. 
He long advocated the extension of the elective fran- 
chise, but did not live to see the Reform Bill carried. 
He wrote many letters in the journals of the day against 
the law of Hypothec. He exposed the loss tenants 
sustained in their crops by the ravages of game, and 
the iniquitous preservation of it by proprietors. It was 
a favourite idea of Mr Brown's that an agricultural 
museum in the county town of East Lothian should be 
established, where collections of seeds, models of farm 
implements, an agricultural library, specimens of 
minerals, wood, stone, &c., could be made, such as are 
to be found in other provincial towns in agricultural 
districts in Scotland. Such an idea was once mooted 
in the Town Council of Haddington, after the present 
Com Exchange was built — at the back of which an 
eligible space of ground can be found, at present occu- 
pied as a garden — but though the idea was favourably 
entertained at the time, nothing came out of it. Busts 
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and portraits of Mr Rennie, Mr Brown, and pther dis- 
tinguished East Lothian farmers, which still can be 
procured, would have been fitting subjects to have 
adorned its walls. Mr Brown's talents as a distinguished 
writer, and as the first agriculturist of his day, and 
reformer of the science, will be long kept in remem- 
brance, and the county of East Lothian may justly be 
proud of him. 

James Miller, the poet and historian, in some verses 
he published in 1837, thus truly eulogises the efforts of 
the first improvers of East Lothian husbandry. 

• Among the first who led our patriot band 
To spread their rural studies o'er the land, 
Was learned Hepburn,* with law honours crowned, 
Colleague of Sinclair ! — These associates found 
Leisure to form the plan, extend the code. 
That led the fanner on Improvement's road. 
From dull obscurity's ungenial shade, 
Fletcher brought Meikle's art their skill to aid ; 
While labour stretched his arms with cheerful smile 
And blest the man that lightened all his toil. 
Then Brown uprose, his pen with ardour glowed. 
And taught what Rennie, in his practice showed ; 
While Brodie skilful — Howden, zealous now, 
Bid us exulting cry, ** God speed the Plough." 

♦ The Hon. Baron Hepburn of Smeaton, who drew up the first 
report of the Rural Affairs of East Lothian, for the Board of Agri- 
culture, which for method and research is a model of that species 
of writing. 



WILLIAM BRODIE OF UPPER KEITH 
AND AMISFIELD MAINS. 




|r WILLIAM BRODIE of Upper Keith in 
the parish of Humbie, and afterwards tenant 
of Amisfield Mains, was in his day an emi- 
nent breeder of sheep, agriculturist, and improver. He 
was born in 1739, and died at Amisfield Mains in 18 10, 
aged seventy-one years. He was first tenant of Bught- 
knowe, then on the Leaston estate, and now occupied 
by Mr James Burton. Having disposed of the lease^f 
that holding to the landlord for a valuable considera- 
tion, he entered on the large and fine farm of Upper 
Keith, and soon displayed those talents which latterly 
distinguished him above the great body of his con- 
temporaries. The lands of Upper Keith were, before 
his entrance, in the hands of many small farmers, who 
farmed in the ways of the old school. He soon got 
the whole farm into good order — introduced drilled 
turnip husbandry, sowed the most approved grass seeds, 
for which Upper Keith was, and still is, admirably 
suited — reared early lambs in great numbers for the 
Edinburgh market, and cultivated the best and most 
improved varieties of grain. In a few years his char- 
acter as a diligent and enterprising farmer was well 
established. 

Before Mr Brodie's time, and long after, the breed of 
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sheep in the county was confined to the native black- 
faced, or more properly, the broacked faced, a sort of 
dirty-looking mixture of black and white, which were 
kept both in the hill and lowland districts. When fed, 
the wedders weighed only from ten to twelve pounds 
per quarter, and the ewes eight to ten pounds on an 
average. The Cheviot breed was, however, at that time 
beginning to become known. Mr Brodie considered 
that where fine rich feeding grass and turnips could be 
raised, such as he could grow on Upper Keith, a finer 
class of sheep could be profitably kept, hence his enter- 
prise in investing a large amount of money in the new 
Leicester breed. To him the merit is due of first in- 
troducing that breed into East Lothian. It was in 1776 
that he imported rams and ewes from Bakewell of 
Dishley, the Messrs Culley of Coupland Castle, and 
others. In the Edinburgh newspapers of 1802, it is 
stated that " Mr Brodie had given one hundred guineas 
for twenty ewes, fifty and eighty guineas for the hire 
of rams, and that he had in his possession a grandson 
of the famous Leicester ram which was let in this county 
at no less a sum than three hundred guineas per season; 
and that our butcher-markets were indebted to Mr 
Brodie, who was the first person who introduced the 
feeding of house lamb into Scotland." 

The statement led to a lengthy and hot contro- 
versy, and a correspondence was commenced in the 
Farmer^ Magazine^ in 1803, by persons signing them- 
selves "Epicurus," "A Breeder of the Coal Heaver's 
Mutton," "F.," &c. "Epicurus" maintained that 
President Dundas was the first who introduced house 
lamb into Scotland, principally for the use of his own 
table, and that Robert Wight, farmer at the Murrays, 
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afterwards attempted to introduce it into the Edinburgh 
market as a Tegular branch of business, but com- 
plained that the citizens of Edinburgh did not under- 
stand good eating well enough, and therefore would 
not give a sufficient price to recompense him for the 
expense of fattening Iamb entirely upon milk in the 
house. It is a certain fact that a quarter of Wight's 
lamb, so fed, weighing eight pounds, could not at that 
period (about 1780) bring more than 2s. 6d. per 
quarter. A story is told in one of the controversial 
papers referred to, that one of the bailies of Edinburgh 
bought a quarter of house lamb, but it was of such 
pure fat, that it melted away when it ought to have 
roasted; and the sapient bailie came back on the flesher, 
and threatened to prosecute him for the loss of his 
dinner, if he would not refund the half-crown given for 
it, which the flesher was obliged to do for the sake of 
peace. By that means the sale of real house lamb was 
knocked up in the Edinburgh market for ever, for 
nobody dared to call it by that name ever since. 

The public taste at that time seems to have run on 
small blackfaced or Cheviot lambs, in preference to the 
new bred ones, which were only fit to be eaten by 
gluttons and epicureans, as one of the writers said. 
Mr Brodie, however, never fed what was called house 
lamb, but managed by a mode of treatment peculiar to 
himself to send the earliest lambs, from Leicester rams 
and ewes,, to the Edinburgh market, to the amount of 
some hundreds in a season, which were sold at £i 
or £1, IS. each, a big price in those days. Deacons 
Cummins and Mellis, butchers in Edinburgh market, 
were the chief buyers of Mr Brodie's lambs at 
that time. When the paying prices for early lambs 
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were found out, Mr Brodie had plenty of imitators in 
East and Mid-Lothian, Berwickshire, &c. 

After being tenant of Upper Keith for a period of 
years, Mr Brodie sublet it to Mr John Brodie of Scoug- 
hall, his cousin and son-in-law, at a considerable surplus 
rent, and took a lease from the Earl of Wemyss of the 
extensive and well-known farm of Amisfield Mains, 
w^here he died in 1810. Amisfield Mains was before 
Mr Brodie's entry in two farms. The westmost one, 
called the Barns, was at the west side, and at the place 
north of the Cross Road, where several old beech and 
chestnut trees grew, betwixt the second and third 
plantations. The whole of it was in bad order, mostly 
in foul grass, and little if any of the farm had been 
limed within the memory of man. Mr Brodie being 
amply provided with means, set about the necessary 
improvements with energy and judgment. He built 
a new house, enlarged the steading and offices, made 
the Cross Road divide the " Lang Plantings,** nearly 
one mile in length, right across the farm, which much 
facilitated his operations. After the first crop of oats 
he summer-fallowed the land, which he limed and 
dunged heavily. On the best parts he raised large 
crops of turnips. In a few years the extensive farm 
was brought into the highest condition, producing large 
crops of wheat, barley, and oats, which, during the time 
of " war prices," realised large sums of money. His fat 
cattle and sheep grazed and fed on the rich grass of the 
Plum Park and other fields, and were well known to be 
about the best in the county, and were eagerly com- 
peted for by the best Edinburgh, Glasgow, and English 
butchers. 

In the Farmer^ Magazine of March 18 10, Mr Brown 
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of Markle, an old friend of his, thus concludes a notice 
of his death : — " We have extreme anxiety to do honour 
to the memory of a man for whom, when in life, we 
entertained the most sincere respect. Suffice it to say 
that the success of Mr Brodie furnishes a strong proof 
of what may be accomplished by a steady and diligent 
man. The writer knew him well, and can safely say 
that in activity and attention to business he was ex- 
ceeded by few people. In a word, his death causes 
a blank in society which will not soon be filled up." 

Mr Brodie left three sons. The oldest, William, com- 
monly called ** Count Brodie," for many years farmed 
Little Spott. Alexander, his second son, succeeded to 
the lease of Amisfield Mains, which expired in 1822 or 
1823. He maintained his father's character as a skil- 
ful and successful agriculturist. George, his third son, 
was bred an advocate, and was long and favourably 
esteemed in legal and literary society. He was known 
as " History Brodie," having, besides other works, 
published a history of the British empire in four large 
volumes. He also edited a new edition of Stair's 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland, He was Royal 
Historiographer to the King of Scotland during two 
reigns, and was succeeded by the late Dr J. Hill 
Burton in that office. The Brodies, an old and much 
esteemed East Lothian family, were all buried in the 
pretty and sequestered churchyard of Humbie. 

As previously stated, Mr William Brodie, on his 
removal to Amisfield Mains, sublet Upper Keith to 
his relative Mr John Brodie of Scoughall and Thorton- 
loch, &c., who was succeeded in it by his son Mr 
William Brodie, who continued in it for many years. 
Mr John Brodie was also in his day one of the most 
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extensive and leading agriculturists in East Lothian. 
He was examined several times before agricultural 
committees of the House of Commons relative to the 
Com Laws, and agricultural matters, especially in 1814. 
He published an address to the landed and farming 
interest of Great Britian, more particularly to Scotland, 
in 1822, with special reference to a contemplated change 
in the distillery laws to allow Scotch whisky to be sent 
into England, which was at that time prohibited unless 
at a very high differential duty. 

His address caused a lengthy correspondence to take 
place between him and Mr Archibald Dunlop, distiller 
in Haddington, and others, which is to be found in the 
Farmers' Magazine for August 1822. Mr Brodie states, 
in his address, that he paid nearly £6000 of ye^arly rent 
for land, and that, if he did not make fully a third of 
that sum by feeding, he was not doing well. He cal- 
culated, on the whole, that at least one-third of the 
rents of arable farms in East Lothian must be produced 
by the profits of stock, otherwise the present rents can- 
not be paid. Mr Brodie argued that if the distillery laws 
were altered, the great increase of distillery offals would 
cause an immense increase in the supply of fat cattle, 
and would entail absolute ruin on the landed and farm- 
ing interest of Scotland (a wrong conclusion, however). 
Mr Brodie was an extensive breeder and feeder of 
Leicester sheep, for which the fine land he farmed 
was well adapted. Exhibitions and sweepstakes of 
;£'5, 5s. each were at one time common in East Lothian 
among the principal tenants. Mr Brodie frequently, by 
the excellence of his stock, carried off the prizes. An 
account of one of these exhibitions, which took place at 
Linplum, will be given afterwards. 
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ADAM BOGUE OF WOODHALL AND 

LINPLUM. 

|T was mentioned that the merit of improving 
the breed of sheep in East Lothian was due 
to Mr William Brodie of Upper Keith, who 
introduced the new Leicester breed in 1776. The 
general opinion at that time was, that Leicester sheep 
could be fattened in a shorter time, and at less cost of 
food, than any other of the varieties which prevailed at 
the time — that the quality of the wool was much 
superior to other kinds, and brought a higher price, 
and that great improvements were made in crossing 
blackfaced and Cheviot ewes with Leicester rams. We 
have now to bring into notice the efforts of the late 
Adam Bogue of Linplum still further to improve the 
breed of sheep, which was so successfully begun by Mr 
William Brodie. Mr Adam Bogue was the eldest son 
of Mr George Bogue, the enterprising tenant of Steven- 
son Mains, who acquired wealth, and became pro- 
prietor of the estates of Woodhall, Broomrigg, Foul- 
struther, and Kirkland. He died in 18 16, aged eighty. 
Mr Bogue came originally from Auchincraw, in 
Berwickshire, where the family had farmed for a long 
period. Mr Adam Bogue entered on the farm of 
Linplum about 1800. He was a nephew of Mr William 
Brodie of Upper Keith ; and he quickly showed by his 
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substantial and judicious improvements, that he was 
following in the footsteps of his energetic relative. He 
summer-fallowed extensively ; purchased dung at 
Haddington and other places extensively, and drove 
large quantities of lime, which was liberally applied. 
He purchased ewes, and hired rams at high prices from 
Mr CuUey and others, but chiefly from Mr Sitwell of 
Barmoor Castle, a famous breeder of Leicesters in his 
day. 

It was . the fashion in East Lothian, among the 
breeders of Leicester sheep, to haye exhibitions of their 
stock, and sweepstakes as prizes for the best specimens. 
These ram and ewe shows were extremely popular. 
Crowds of practical farmers and amateurs attended 
them, and keen competitions took place. In the Farmers' 
Magazine of September 1808, an account (written by 
Mr Brown of Markle) is given of a sheep show which 
took place at Linplum on 2d July 1808, from which we 
quote what must be interesting to agriculturists at the 
present time. Mr Brown says — "The numbers who 
crowded from all quarters exemplified the interest 
felt by the majority of farmers in the improve- 
ment of live stock. Mr John Home in his history of 
the Rebellion of 174S, when describing the march of 
Sir John Cope's army from Dunbai* towards Edinburgh, 
says — * The people of the country flocked from all 
quarters to see an army going to fight a battle in East 
Lothian.* This description, in part, is not inapplicable 
to the Linplum sheep show. Though shows are fre- 
quent in Northumberland and Berwickshire, nothing 
of the kind has hitherto taken place in East Lothian. 
The company met at Linplum at one o'clock. In the 
first place, Mr Bogue showed thirteen very fine ram 
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chiefly shearlings, each having a label hanging from 
his neck denoting the particular number of the animal, 
from which reference was made to the quantity of wool 
clipped. The rams were in high condition, uncommonly 
well managed, and shown with such judgment as to 
afford the greatest satisfaction to the numerous com- 
pany assembled at the inspection. Most of the rams 
were let, and bargained for hire for the season at high 
prices. After the exhibition a sweepstake of £S, 5 s. 
each by Mr Bogue, Mr Brodie, Scoughall, and Mr Ker, 
Whitekirk, who should show the best ram, was deter- 
mined in favour of Mr Brodie. The judges were Mr 
Matther Culley, Mr Scott and Mr William Brodie. A 
bull and several West Highland cows, with a valuable 
parcel of feeding cattle, purchased by Mr Bogue from 
Dunrobin, in Sutherlandshire, were shown in an 
adjoining court. Mr Bogue's attempts, in conjunction 
with those of Mr Sitwell, to improve the West Highland 
breed of cattle by selecting the best bulls and cows, and 
rearing their progeny on good pastures, merit every 
degree of success," 

After the show was concluded, 108 agriculturists 
were sumptuously entertained by Mr Bogue in the 
large thrashing bam, which was most commodiously 
fitted up for their reception. The whole company were 
highly pleased with the urbanity and good manners of 
the entertainer, who, on this occasion, was well sup- 
ported by several gentlemen who took an active hand 
in discharging the different offices entrusted to them. 
Among the company who attended the show were the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Cathcart, Lord Maitland, the 
Hon. Mr Cathcart, Sir James Baird, Bart., Mr Hay of 
Spott, Mr Dewar of Vogrie, Mr Stuart of Alderston, 
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&c. The Earl of Dalhousie, after an appropriate speech, 
proposed " The Health of Mr Bogue," adding, " May 
his useful and laudable example be extensively imitated 
by his brethren in East Lothian." The sheep show for 
next year was fixed to take place at Scoughall, when 
other sweepstakes were determined on. 

Mr Brown throws out the suggestion that competitions 
of this nature in other branches of husbandry were well 
calculated, from the emulation which accompanies such 
friendly contests, to excite a spirit of improvement in 
every department of rural art. It is probable that the 
idea of having competitions for the best-worked fallow, 
the cleanest and best-managed farm, the periodical 
shows for seed-grain and fat cattle in Haddington, 
which continue to the present day, first arose from Mr 
Brown's well-considered suggestion. Mr Bogue was 
the first who led the way in getting up the exhibitions 
and shows of sheep and cattle in East Lothian, and to 
him the merit of establishing them must be ascribed. 

The farm of Linplum is a difficult one to work, the 
land on the west side of " Meg's Bank " especially, the 
Upper and Under Windings being steep and composed 
of as stiff, red, greasy clay (rich, however) as can be found 
in almost any other part of East Lothian. In a dry 
and warm season great deep cracks and rents appear, 
into which one could put a walking-stick to a consider- 
able depth. The clods are as heavy nearly as lead. A 
severe and continuous frost, however, reduces the 
roughness of them, and the surface then becomes as 
fine as meal. A story is told of some English friends 
who once visited Mr Bogue, and, being taken over the 
" Windings " during winter, complimented him in 
having such a large extent of fine turnip land. It is 
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a fact that when the " Windings " were to be summer- 
fallowed the hinds at Linplum used always to flit, giving 
as a reason that the " fauching " would kill both them 
and their horses. Another story is also told of Mr 
Bogue going one day to see how his new ploughmen 
were coming on with the "fallow." When he reached the 
field he heard a great noise of tongues, and asked them 
what the matter was. They all declared they would 
not stay a day longer in the place, as the land was as 
hard as " yetlan,*' and would soon kill them and his 
horses. They could not get the ploughs even to enter 
or keep the furrow. Mr Bogue, however, managed in 
a good season to fallow his stiff fields to great perfec- 
tion, and his labour was rewarded in having very strong 
crops of wheat, and after\vards of the finest feeding 
grass. The land on the east side of " Meg's Bank " is 
much lighter, and suited for growing turnips, and 
barley, &c. 

Mr Bogue entered on the adjoining farm of Bara 
somewhere about 18 16, which, with Linplum, made 
about nine hundred imperial acres — ^an extensive hold- 
ing. Bara being mostly a fine turnip soil, Mr Bogue 
was thus enabled to fatten his fine Leicesters to a large 
extent, and many cattle, chiefly of the Aberdeenshire 
and West Highland breeds, but latterly he went in more 
for shorthorns. He was celebrated as a first-class feeder, 
and often obtained prizes at the Highland societies and 
other shows for his fat stock. 

About the year 18 12, Mr Bogue, in conjunction with 
Mr Francis Walker, farmer at Whitelaw, took from the 
Marquis of Tweeddale a lease of the large and extensive 
farm of Snawdon, the greater part of which at that time 
was lying in a state of nature. They resolved to bring 
such land into cultivation by burning the clay, subsoil. 
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and turf. The cultivated part of Snawdon was at that 
time the highest arable land in East Lothian, lying 
close up to the Lammermuir hills. They brought 
labourers from Wigtonshire, who were conversant with 
clay-burning, as practised by Mr Alexander Craig, at 
Cally, in that county, and contracted with them to burn 
as a first experiment two thousand double cartloads, at 
two shillings per load, each to contain about a cubic 
yard. Mr Robert Hope, a very able agriculturist, and 
late farmer at Fenton and Fentonbarns, wrote an article 
detailing the experiment, and the results of it, which is 
inserted in the Farmers' Magazine for August 181 5. 
We extract from Mr Hope's paper some of his remarks. 
" The field in which the operations are carrying on is 
generally of a very inferior quality, the surface being 
composed principally of peat earth, of from six to eight 
inches deep, and it is nearly in a state of nature. The 
subsoil is whitish, or pale yellow, and appears to be a 
mixture of clay and sand — the sand rather predominat- 
ing ; and it contains a considerable quantity of the roots 
of such aquatic plants as had grown on the surface. 
When the business commenced, the first thing done 
was to dig up with a spade a sufficient quantity of th« 
surface, a peaty substance, to form the walls of the kiln, 
which are built according to the size that may be 
wanted. A part of the surface is also dug and laid up, 
in separate spadefuls, to dry, to be afterwards mixed 
with the subsoil, with a view both to the saving of fuel, 
and to accelerate the process of ignition. After this, 
the subsoil is dug up and likewise laid into separate 
spadefuls to dry, when it is carried forward to the 
burning kiln, and laid on as occasion may require. 
When the kilns are burnt out, the ashes are still paler 

2 B 
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than the original materials, and are generally in a 
powdery state, or easily rendered so by a slight stroke 
with the shovel, either when filling into the cart or when 
they are spreading upon the ground. All the turnips 
sown upon the farm of Snawdon since the kilns were 
ready, have been dressed with ashes in addition to both 
dung and lime, with the exception of five or six drills 
in three or four several places in different fields, so 
that the value of the ashes may be accurately ascer- 
tained. On the 19th of the present month (July), the 
earliest sown turnip dressed with ashes, at the rate of 
twenty-five double cartloads per acre, had been thinned 
out for several days, as well as five experimental drills 
adjoining, all of which had been sown on the same day. 
The whole crop looked very promising. But the dif- 
ference in favour of the ashes was, and is, I understand, 
to this day most extraordinary. In an experiment by 
Mr Craig, at Cally, the weight per acre of Swedish 
turnips, manufactured solely with clay ashes, was 52 
tons — six turnips weighed 81 lbs., a single one weighed 
IS lbs. 3 oz." 

Mr Hope adds — " It may afford satisfaction to some 
to learn that a practice about which so much has been 
said of late, and which to others promises to introduce 
something like a new era into the art of agriculture, has 
at last been taken up by one agriculturist, Mr Bogue, 
who has commenced the process upon his farm of Lin- 
plum, where both soil and climate are very different 
from those of the farm of Snawdon, and he appears 
determined to give it every advantage of a fair and ex- 
tensive trial. Any farmer who wishes to see, not only 
the process of clay-burning, but likewise the formation 
of meadow bank middens, by visiting the farm of Snaw- 
don, at the proper season, will have an opportunity of 
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Witnessing the operations carried into the most success- 
ful practice, and to an extent perhaps hardly to be seen 
anywhere else in the kingdom." The experiment of 
the first year (181 5) in paring and burning the soil, was 
found to be very successful, and led to future operations 
in after-years, to a large extent on the farm of Snawdon. 
Great crops of turnips were raised, which, being eaten 
on the land with sheep, or consumed with cattle in 
courts, soon by heavy manuring fertilised the fields to 
an extraordinary degree. Large crops of oats and 
barley were raised, and in a good season Snawdon oats 
frequently gained the prize for seed in Haddington 
market. 

Mr Walker, a good many years after their entiy to 
Snawdon, made over his interest in it to Mr Bogue, who 
then became sole tenant. It was on the stock fed at 
Snawdon that Mr Bogue principally depended for the 
payment of the large outlay. Sheep and cattle were 
grazed and fed in large numbers. Snawdon fat bullocks 
became celebrated. On one occasibn an extraordinarily 
fine animal was sent by Mr Bogue to the Christmas 
Show at Smithfield, London, and gained the first prize. 
A picture of him was published, named the Snawdon 
Ox. 

Mr Bogue was fond of the turf, and in his day bred 
some first-class horses. One famous chestnut, named 
the " Champion," by Stamford, trained by George 
Dawson of GuUane, and ridden by " Tommie Lye," a 
well-known jockey in his day, won the gold cup at 
Musselburgh, beating Mr Baird's Pirate, Lord Kelburne*s 
Lucifer, Clootie, and others. He was also successful at 
Kelso, Perth, &c. Champion was very popular in East 
Lothian, and many went to Musselburgh to see him 
run and win. Scholars of Graham's and Hardie's 
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schools played the truant, and got well punished next 
day with " palmies " and confinement. Mr Bogue also 
bred another good horse, called " Snawdon," which he 
sold at a high price to the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

After Mr Bogue's death in 1836, his nephew, the late 
Mr George Hope, of Fentonbarns, acquired a number of 
his pure bred rams and ewes, and for many years kept 
up the reputation of the Linplum breed at Fentonbarns. 

Mr Bogue was the first agriculturist who had the 
merit of introducing into East Lothian, to any extent, 
the practice of turf and clay burning, and of making a 
large portion of the hills and dales of Snawdon into 
arable land, thereby increasing the amount of available 
food for man, sheep, cattle, horse, &c. He was a bene- 
factor, in this sense, by his large outlay, if not to himself 
latterly, at least to the public and his landlord, who 
profited by the increased value of his land. Mr Bogue's 
energetic example of improving land was followed in 
the course of years by many of the tenant-farmers in 
the Lammermuir range of hills and other districts. Mr 
Bogue was long a leading and well-known man among 
the agriculturists of East Lothian, very energetic and 
enterprising, as has been shown in his farming opera- 
tions at Linplum and Snawdon. A gentleman in his 
manners, and honourable in his dealings, he always 
received the utmost respect at meetings of the county 
courts. He was an active Justice of the Peace and 
Magistrate, and in the public weekly grain-markets at 
Haddington, the best known agriculturists of the day 
gathered round him for counsel and advice. Very few 
of his type are now to be found in East Lothian. He 
died 2 1st September 1836, aged sixty-two, and was 
buried in the family burying-ground in Haddington 
churchyard. 



JOHN HEPBURN OF BEARFORD. 

OHN HEPBURN of Bearford was a remark- 
able man in many respects, as the following 
sketch of some traits in his character will 
show. The recollection of him must now be confined 
to a very few residents in the county of East Lothian, 
His late relative, Mr Hepburn Walker, kindly furnished 
to the author many of the particulars in this paper. He 
was tenant of Wester and Easter Bearford and East 
Monkrigg, now incorporated with West Bearford. By 
the death of a relative he succeeded, while yet a young 
man, to the leases of these farms, having had to pay a 
" grassum " for a renewal of lease. The rent of West 
and East Bearford was lOs. per Scotch acre; East 
Monkrigg was 21s. He also acquired the farm of 
Northrigg, at the expiry of Mr Forrest's lease in 18 12, 
at a great rise of rent War prices for grain ruled rents 
at that time. His father, who was a member of the old 
East Lothian family of the Hepburns of Waughton, 
was at one time minister of the parish of Birsay, in 
Orkney, and was translated to the parish of Athelstane- 
ford in 1770, by the influence of Principal Robertson, 
then the leader of the Moderate party of the Church of 
Scotland. He died in 1770, comparatively a young 
man, leaving a son and two daughters. His wife was a 
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relative of Admiral Graeme, of Graemeshall, in Orkney, 
with whom John Hepburn kept up a correspondence 
when he resided in Edinburgh in 1817. 

John Hepburn was bom in the manse of Athelstane- 
ford about the year 1770. In due time he was sent to 
a school in Edinburgh, and afterwards attended the 
University for some years. The liberal education he 
received developed his great natural abilities, and he 
became a distinguished student at college. Dr Lorimer 
of Haddington, and Dr Sangster of Garvald, were two 
of his class-fellows, with the latter of whom he con- 
tinued on intimate terms to the day of his death. After 
he entered to the farms before stated, in the end of last 
century, he limed them to a heavy extent, and had 
heavy and fine crops afterwards for many years. About 
the year 1800, he came to reside permanently at Bear- 
ford, having previously travelled a good deal, and lived 
in London, &c. He was shortly afterwards left by a 
relation the estate of Sydserff, in the parish of North 
Berwick. He was reckoned at this time worth ;£^3O,0OO, 
a large sum in those days for a tenant-farmer to possess. 
There was a ruinous castle at Bearford, which Mr 
Hepburn took down, and built the present farm-house 
on its site. He erected a water-mill, and for a sufficient 
supply of water for it, he, at the great expense of ;g^ 2000 
(including building of mill, &c.), cut a lead from Morham 
Bum to Shuit-her-tae Mill, a distance of more than a 
mile. The water-mill was considered the best and 
most powerful in the county at the time. The build- 
ings of it still remain, and show the magnitude and 
substantial work of the erection. The water-course 
and reservoir can still be seen at Bearford. 

About this time, Mr Hepburn joined the Agricultural 
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Society, which held its meetings at Salton. The Society 
gave medals for the best essays on agricultural subjects, 
and he was always successful in carrying them off, 
which showed that he had devoted his mind to, and 
studied agricultural matters. His acquaintance was 
courted by most of the principal agriculturists of the 
day, who were in the habit of visiting him at Bearford 
and partaking of his hospitality. During the time of 
the Frenqh Revolution, Republican principles began 
to prevail in this country, and ultimately obtained 
numerous adherents. Mr Hepburn imbibed these Re- 
publican views, and took a keen part in them. In 
1 79 1, he visited Paris along with some others of like 
tendencies, and was introduced to Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, and other French Republican leaders. In 1795, 
he made the acquaintance in London of John Home 
Tooke, author of the Diversions of Purley^ and of 
William Goodwin, author of Political Justice^ &c. 
Goodwin visited him at Bearford in 18 16. Among 
other friends invited by Mr Hepburn to meet him, was 
Hugh M'Callum, a well-known Haddington draper of 
the day, and a genuine son of freedom. M'Callum 
declared it was the greatest compliment ever paid him, 
to be invited to meet such a distinguished man as 
William Goodwin. Mr Hepburn wrote a vindication 
of the character of Robespierre, which was published in 
the London Review^ July 17, 1796, of which Home 
Tooke was understood to be editor. The essay was 
read over to Mr Hepburn in 1823, when he said it was 
a poor production ; but it is written in forcible language, 
and elegantly expressed. It is curious to note that Mr 
Hepburn's views of Robespierre's character have been 
lately adopted and commented on in several London 
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prints. An extract from Mr Hepburn's essay may not 
be uninteresting at the present day : — 

"The main scope of this essay is to elucidate an 
epoch of French history, and to do justice to a character 
much misrepresented. It is now near two years since 
the 9th Thermidore, and since that period it has been 
fashionable, in England as well as France, to paint 
Robespierre as an enemy to his country. Aristocracy 
naturally calumniated its enemy, and with regret we 
observe the patriot join the false note, and impute all 
the evils inseparable from a great revolution to a simple 
individual, whose integrity had shone conspicuous, and 
who, for five years, had rendered such important 
services to the cause of liberty. To the interested or 
prejudiced I do not address myself; but I would im- 
press on journalists, and above all political authors, who 
wish to form the public opinion on the basis of true 
principles, to give this subject the most mature investi- 
gation, nor rashly condemn that Republican, who 
enjoyed the confidence of the people for five years, 
and who, during all that period, surviving the wreck 
of every conspiracy amidst faction and corruption, 
merited the title of the Uncorrupted Patriot of France." 

The essay is signed " John Hepburn, Bearford, near 
Haddington." The Review was printed by Daniel Bond, 
4 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, price 4jd., and the 
date is "461st Sunday, London, 17th July 1796." An 
anecdote is preserved of Mr Hepburn when he returned 
home from Paris, which shows the extreme political views 
which were held by Republicans at that time. His 
steward, George Charles, seeing Mr Hepburn coming 
up the avenue to Bearford, ran to meet him, and wel- 
-^ming him back again, took off his hat, and said, "Oh, 
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sir, I am glad to see you home again." Mr Hepburn 
replied, " George, in a short time there will be liberty, 
fraternity, and equality in this country — servants will 
be equal to their masters, and Lord Wemyss and all 
other aristocrats will be no better than common men, 
and their lands will be all divided among the citizens." 
Mr Hepburn was intimate with Thomas Muir, Skirving, 
Gerald, Margarot, and Palmer, who were tried in Edin- 
burgh and sentenced to be transported for sedition in 
1793 and 1794. It was understood that the Government 
of the day kept their eye on Mr Hepburn, but happily 
no measures were taken against him. 

John Hepburn was a gentleman of the most honour- 
able feelings. Kind, hospitable, and facile to a fault, 
possessed of abilities of mind far above the average, 
sober, and never extravagant in his person or habits, he 
yet ran through a large fortune, and died at the age of 
fifty-three in penury and distress. An article appeared 
in Chambers's Edinburgh Journal in 1832, Vol. I, p. 202, 
entitled " The Victim of Facility." A memoir is pre- 
sented, under the assumed names of Heron of Bearcroft, 
which at the time was easily recognised as that of John 
Hepburn. A class of his acquaintances, knowing his 
weak point, kept constantly frequenting Bearford, and 
living for days and weeks on him, he being too polite 
to tell them of selfish motives, or to order them 
away. Lawyers, doctors, officers in the army accom- 
panied by their commissaries and adjutants from the 
barracks at Haddington, came to him and lived on him 
as friends, but their principal object was to borrow 
money from him, and to deprive him of his property. 
He had not the fortitude to withstand their solicitations, 
but facilely yielded to their importunities, and new visitors 
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and applicants for money appeared like locusts to de- 
vour everything they could lay their hands on. His 
visitors became so numerous that he purchased a hogs- 
head of sugar, which was placed in a small apartment 
adjoining the dining-room, with a spade in it, to dis- 
tribute the contents as they were required, also a 
puncheon of whisky from which his visitors helped 
themselves in his absence. 

His dinners were of the plainest description, and no 
extras, but after dinner a large punch-bowl, and some- 
times two, were placed on the table that all might 
enjoy themselves with the contents. A number of his 
visitors played at cards, others at draughts and back- 
gammon, while the athletes took to the boxing-gloves, 
all in the same room. The greatest hilarity prevailed, 
but to the great loss and detriment of the facile land- 
lord, A valuable snuff-box, which had belonged to his 
father, and which he kept as a memento of him, and 
placed on the table (there was no smoking in those 
days), was believed to have been stolen by one of his 
rascally visitors. He often went to Edinburgh to be 
safe from the importunities of his ravenous friends, and 
once went to London for fourteen days. When he came 
back, he inquired at his housekeeper if any of his friends 
had called in his absence. " Oh, yes," she said, " Tarn 
Mitchell o* Dunbar, the soapboiler [who went by the 
name of " Soapy," and who was a character in his d^y], 
has been here all the time you were away, and had 
company every day, including officers from the barracks, 
and they had royal ongoings all the time in playing 
cards," &c. Mr Hepburn said they must have been 
enjoying themselves very much. 

His kindness of heart was shown in the following 
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story : — When in a printing establishment in Edinburgh, 
one day a smart boy of the name of Saunders attracted 
his attention. He brought him to Bearford, educated 
him, and then sent him to college to study medicine. 
He passed M.D., and became in course of time one of 
the principal doctors in Edinburgh. Dr Saunders 
showed his gratitude to Mr Hepburn in his last days 
in relieving his necessities, and administering to his 
comfort in his last illness. A story is told of one of his 
most insatiable applicants, who urged him to give him 
a loan of money or a bill to relieve him, as he was in 
great difficulties: Mr Hepburn told him he was in the 
same situation himself, but if he would go to his banker 
at Haddington with a promissory note, he would 
probably get the money. The following day the bill was 
presented at the bank for discount. After calmly reading 
it, the banker said, " I am saying, man, this bill is wrong 
drawn. It says, I promise to pay ; it should have been 
written I promise not to pay ; and you must get it 
written so." The presenter of it went away displeased 
with the proposed alteration, and the bill was not 
cashed. To show his easy facility, an extract is given 
from Chambers's article : — " I recollect hearing that 
Heron of Bearcroft being in Haddington market one 
day, and receiving ;f 100, a bet was taken, and I am 
sorry to say gained, that he would not refuse the loan 
of the money, though he was known himself to require 
it at the time. The person walked up, and with some 
ridiculous preface requested the loan of ^loo. 'Cer- 
tainly, sir,* said the infatuated man, drawing it from 
his pocket, and giving it to the person. The bet was 
gained, but the money was returned to Mr Hepburn." 

The upshot of Mr Hepburn's easy facility was that 
he soon got into insurmountable difficulties. His 
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property and effects having been devoured by ravenous 
wolves — wrongly called friends ; his grain plundered 
by his servants for want of proper surveillance ; his 
horses and cattle starved for the want of meat ; his 
household plenishing and effects broken to pieces, and 
entirely dilapidated ; his crops and farm stocking 
sequestrated for arrears of rent — he had at last to leave 
Bearford. He went to live in Edinburgh, and there on 
account of his literary attainments, he applied for and 
obtained a situation as editor of a magazine, on con- 
dition that he made himself master of the Spanish 
and Hindustani languages. This he did within a 
month, but his health was quite broken, and he died 
shortly after in 1823, in the fifty-third year of his age, 
without commencing his duties as editor. He was 
buried at Prestonkirk, the family burying-place of the 
Hepbums. 

A number of his East Lothian friends and acquaint- 
ances, headed by Adam Bogue Esq., Linplum, who 
gave ^100, and other leading farmers, collected a large 
sum of money for the purpose of buying an annuity for 
him, but before this could be accomplished he was 
dead. Some time before his death he had commenced 
to write a history of England, but he did not live to 
finish it. He was succeeded on the farm of West 
Bearford by Mr Alexander Begbie; in East Bearford 
by Mr Archibald Skirving ; and in Northrigg by Mr 
Robert Turnbull — now all dead. The writer recollects 
him dining in the house of his father, who was an old 
schoolfellow of his, and was much struck with his 
intellectual powers and his manners as a gentleman. 
Although much broken down in health, he still kept up 
his tall and handsome appearance. In a sljort time 
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afterwards he was dead. Chambers concludes his article 
in the following words : — " A man of herculean frame 
and robust constitution, of temperate habits, and in 
possession of affluence, and never personally expensive 
in anything ; whose general information was extensive, 
his perceptions as concerned others clear, and his ob- 
servations ever keen and searching ; who in this way 
showed that he had a very tolerable head, and whose 
heart was in the last degree honourable and affectionate, 
who had in short no fault so prominent as to excite 
observation, except an inexplicable facility. This man 
at the age of fifty-three died with an exhausted con- 
stitution and a broken heart." John Hepburn of Bear- 
ford deserved a better and happier fate. 
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NE among many well-known and notable 
farmers, who frequented Haddington market 
fifty or sixty years ago, was Mr Robert 
Tweedie, tenant of Longnewton, and afterwards of West 
Hopes. Mounted on a thiek-set, short-legged cob, fit 
to carry twenty stones weight or more, a stranger might 
easily have picked up the fact that Mr Tweedie was a 
man of no ordinary character, of more than usual girth 
of body. Short-legged, and stout in all his proportions 
— like a short, thick, sturdy oak tree standing apart 
from its fellows in a nobleman's policy — he was a man 
of almost herculean strength. Dressed in top-boots, 
blue coat with yellow buttons, light vest, and broad- 
rimmed hat, the usual dress of a gentleman at that time, 
he was a perfect fac-simile of the print of a British 
yeoman which Punch delights in picturing as "John 
Bull." Punchy indeed, many years ago, somewhere 
about 1840, in one of its numbers had a portrait entitled 
" A Stout Scotch Farmer," which intimate friends of 
Mr Tweedie at once recognised as his identical likeness. 
Punch's artist, believed to be a Mr Firth, had picked 
him up when walking about Edinburgh. 

Portraits of him and his brother John, a W.S. in 
Edinburgh, also appear in Kay's Portraits^ both as like 
as life. 
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Robert Tweedie was a perfect gentleman of the 
highest and strictest honour, without a grain of hypo- 
crisy or sophistry. He spoke as he thought. He could 
not endure to do a mean or dishonourable action, nor 
would he allow without a bitter reprimand a breach of 
good-manners, or hypocritical conduct from any of his 
friends and acquaintances. Most hospitable and kind 
to all friends, strangers, and servants, Mr Tweedie lived 
for over forty years in East Lothian, highly respected 
and honoured by a numerous circle of friends, among 
whom were all the dite of the tenant-farmers of East 
Lothian. 

Mr Tweedie came originally from the parish of 
Tweedsmuir, in Peeblesshire, where his ancestors were 
long the respected tenants of the farm of Dreva. 

He was fond and proud of telling of his ancestors. 
When in a happy company, and a little excited, he 
sometimes narrated an old legend as to the origin of 
the family name of Tweedie, viz : — " In ancient times, 
some nymphs, beautiful creatures, were bathing in a 
pool of the Tweed near Dreva, when Jupiter looking 
down from the skies espied them, and embraced one of 
them. A son in due time was born, who was called 
Tweedie." 

The Tweedys of Dreva were celebrated in Border 
warfare three hundred years ago. An account of them 
will be found in Veitch's Border Antiquities and 
A rchceological Researches published some years ago. 

Mr Tweedie was tenant of the farm of Longnewton 
for nineteen years. There were many bad and late 
years both for cereals and stock during the currency of 
his lease, and he was wont to tell how for many years 
he lost one pound per day in it He left Longnewton 
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somewhere about 1822, and was succeeded by the late 
Mr Adam Skirving. He afterwards entered into a lease 
of West Hopes, on the Yester estate, which he left 
about 1836. 

Mr Tweedie became tenant of West Hopes some- 
where about 1822, and left it about 1835 or 1836, so he 
had summered and wintered it for a good many years, 
and had ample experience of the winter snows and the 
summer suns. Some of his friends visiting him on a 
fine summer day were expatiating on the beauty of the 
scenery around him. " Yes," said Mr Tweedie, "it is a 
beautiful place in summer ; but in winter you do not 
see the sun for three months, and we are often blocked 
up with snow for a much longer period, and you seldom 
see the face of a friend. It is a solitary place, entirely 
out of the world ; you cannot get to Haddington for 
weeks." 

A remark made by a farmer, who said of a high, hilly 
place in Gala Water, that they " had often nine months 
of winter and three of cold weather," may perhaps be 
well applied to Hopes. 

Mr Tweedie was a most hospitable man, and was 
always glad to see the face of a friend, " forbye " a 
stranger. He frequently used to look out for travellers 
coming down the hill-sides, and when he espied one he 
called to his old faithful housekeeper, Kirsty Kennedy, 
and said to her, " Kirsty, I see a person coming down 
the hill ; you'd better put the kettle on and give him 
some refreshment, for no doubt he will be cold, tired, 
and hungry." Mr Tweedie was never slack in enter- 
taining, in his old-fashioned farm-house, both "gentle 
and semple." His kindness of heart was well known. 

West Hopes being entirely a high, hilly place, Mr 
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Tweedie kept a large stock of black-faced sheep. His 
three-year-old wedders were of the strongest and best 
quality, and brought high prices when fed off in the 
Lowlands ; the superior quality of the mutton was well 
known in butcher markets. 

At clipping and dipping tinies, when strong wild hill 
sheep were often obstreperous in gathering, often having 
been driven to and fro by the " dougs," they were ill to 
be placed in the bughts, or shiels, Mr Tweedie used 
to show his strength of body, by taking the strongest of 
the flock by the horns, and lifting him bodily into the 
bughts, or enclosures — feats of which his herds used 
often to speak, 

Mr Tweedie was naturally a man of mild and kind 
temper, but when he was meddled with, and thought 
that he was treated uncivilly, or his property injured 
or interfered with, he was not slack, like other high- 
minded gentlemen, in asserting his rights and bringing 
aggressors to their senses. A well-authenticated story 
is told of him in this respect. An English gentleman, 
who lived for some years in the county, kept a pack of 
harriers. He had got Lord Tweeddale's permission to 
come on the Hopes and neighbouring hills. He had 
frequently with his dogs disturbed and scattered Mr 
Tweedie's black-faced sheep, after which scattering they 
would not settle for days. The herds had often com- 
plained to Mr Tweedie of the damages the harriers 
were doing, and also to their owners, without effect. 
Mr Tweedie gave orders to his herds that when the dogs 
appeared again, they should let him know directly. 
One day, one of his herds came to apprise Mr T. that 
the pack was on the hill again. He ordered his stout 
pony to be instantly saddled, and taking a thick riding- 

2 C 
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whip with him, rode up the hill, and confronted the 
trespasser. 

The gentleman took the first word of flyting, and told 
Mr T. that he had Lord Tweeddale's leave to course on 
his hills, but that he would pay any damages the dogs 
did to his sheep. *' Damages!" Mr Tweedie indignantly 
replied, ''Damages, you fellow. I will damage your 
hide first 1" and soon laid over his legs and back with 
his whip so fast and ruthlessly, that he cried out for 
mercy, and said that he would go away with his 
dogs. 

The gentleman, his companions, and dogs never came 
back to the Hopes ground, having received a chastise- 
ment to be long remembered. 

It has long been a common remark in Haddington, 
that farmers who have the longest and roughest roads 
to go home, are generally the last to leave their clubs 
on a Friday night Mr T. was no exception to this 
general remark, and the practice was a very natural one, 
considering that he was a very happy man in company, 
and enjoyed the society and friendship of the best 
families in Haddington. His stout, steady, and sure- 
footed cob always took him safe hpme in a dark night, 
although he had steep " snabs " to climb and go down 
at Harley Bum and the Knock Hill, and had to cross 
the Hopes Burn several times. His faithful servant 
Kirs tie was always glad to see him safe home. Mr 
Tweedie was never married. He used often to say of 
Kirstie that she was a good, faithful creature, although 
she was sometimes rather hot in the temper, which 
temper was indeed in the family blood. She had a 
brother a sergeant in the 426 regiment, who fought at 
' Vaterloo and was wounded ; and after he was wounded 
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and lying on the field of battle, sick and faint, killed 
three Frenchmen who had attacked him. 

Mr Tweedie used to attend the dinners of the East 
Lothian Agricultural Society at Haddington, in the 
George or Bell Inn, and was always happy, unless any 
person angered him. A story is told of him and a 
neighbouring hill-farmer. His friend, in the course of 
the evening, got rather elevated, noisy, and rude. Mr 
Tweedie said to him, " John, you must be quiet ; you are 
disturbing the company, and if you are not quiet you 
must be put out." A short time afterwards he again 
broke out, and Mr Tweedie again spoke to him — "John, 
I told you a little ago to be quiet ; you have not been 
so ; I speak to you a second time for your good." 
John got the longer the worse, which made Mr Tweedie 
address the chairman thus — " Sir, John here is a great 
disturber of the peace of this respectable company ; he 
has been spoken to now three times and he won't behave 
himself — is it your pleasure, or that of the company, to 
say whether I should put him out at the door or fling 
him over the window?" It was the pleasure of the 
company that John was to be allowed to remain, if he 
would behave himself. Mr Tweedie addressing him, 
said — "John, it is the will of this decent and respect- 
able company that you are to remain, only if you 
are quiet." John took the reprimand, and repress- 
ing his volubility and rudeness of speech, remained 
quiet. 

Mr Tweedie once addressed Mr Matthew, a well- 
known writer in Haddington, who was much given to 
volubility of speaking — " Mr Matthew, you are a devil 
to speak, you make a great clatter, nobody can get a 
word in for your speaking ; you engross all the speakinr 
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and you know very well that too much speaking by one 
person spoils conversation." 

Mr Tweedie always attended the fairs at GifFord, 
where he showed and sold his spare stock and wool. 
At the June fair, which was largely attended at that 
time, his splendid wedders attracted the notice of 
strangers, and not less so himself, dressed in top-boots, 
blue coat, &c., and strutting about with a stout stick in 
his hand in the spacious village green, attended by his 
herds. A kind and considerate master, he was always, 
at the markets where he showed his stock, particularly 
anxious that his herds and their friends received all 
civility, due attention, and the best of cheer in the inns. 
Many men still living will no doubt recollect his gentle- 
manly acts in this respect His old respected servant, 
the late James Bald, grazier in GifTord, used often to 
speak of him as the kindest master and gentleman he 
ever met with. At the ordinary dinner at Gifford Inn, 
on the fair day, which was attended by all the leading 
farmers of the county at that time, Mr Tweedie was 
seldom absent. 

A story about his great strength is yet told and 
remembered. After dinner on one occasion, a neigh- 
bouring farmer, of a large stout frame, had contradicted 
him several times, and angry words, which often happen 
betwixt positive people, took place. Mr Tweedie con- 
ceived that his neighbour had grossly insulted him, and 
being so irritated as to raise his fire and ire, he griped 
him so hard that the garment gave way, and his friend 
had to cry out for mercy. Another intimate friend, a 
tall powerful man, coming to the rescue, found himself 
in a jiffey lying on the floor. Mr Tweedie's resentment, 
however, it is said, did not long continue. After ex- 
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planations and apologies, peace and harmony were 
restored, and pleasant sociality prevailed in the com- 
pany. 

When Mr Tweedie purchased and resided at Morham 
Bank, he used to give dinner-parties to his old friends 
and acquaintances, among whom were Adam Bogue of 
Linplum, Robert Walker of Whitelaw, Alex. Donald- 
son, late Town-Clerk of Haddington, Mr Ferme, Mr 
Henry Davidson, Mr Harvey, and others. It was a 
difficult matter, sometimes, to get away from Mr 
Tweedie s hospitable table at an early hour. 

On one occasion a tempestuous storm of wind and 
rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, set in, 
which was a very reasonable excuse for Mr Tweedie 
insisting on his guests remaining until the storm passed 
away. Some of them had to stay all night, and Kirstie 
was called into requisition to provide beds and shake- 
downs for the storm-staid ones, and they had to shift as 
well as they could, to please Mr Tweedie. 

Mr Tweedie*s stoutness of frame and great strength 
of limbs were noticed. There is almost no person 
living, in the present day, in this part of the country, of 
the same short herculean strength. 

Mr Tweedie*s legs, encased in top-boots, were as 
thick as those of a middle-sized elephant. A good 
story is told about his boots. He used to visit his old 
friend Mr James Robertson, farmer, at that time at 
Castleton, opposite the Bass. Riding down one day 
from Hopes to Castleton, he staid all night. In the 
morning two of Mr Robertson's sons, Thomas and 
James, twins, got hold of his boots, and, taking one 
each, went into them, and strutting about the house 
with them, caused much fun in the household. 
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This little story may perhaps be interesting and 
refreshing to Mr James Robertson, late of Beil 
Grange, and long respected in East Lothian, now in 
the far-distant Islands of New Zealand, and may recall 
old recollections, when he and his brothers were young 
actors, peeping out of " Robbie Tweedie's " top-boots. 
Mr Tweedie left Morham Bank to reside in Edinburgh 
in 1838. He took up his abode in Huntly Street, 
Canonmills. His faithful servant, Kirstie, went with 
him, and continued with her much-loved master until 
his death. 

Walking out every day, with a stout staff in his 
hand, along the principal streets of the city, he was 
soon picked up as a man of no ordinary stamp. Al- 
though he had thrown aside the Corduroys and TopSy 
he continued to wear the blue coat, with yellow buttons, 
white vest, and broad-rimmed hat. His friends and 
acquaintances were of the most respectable class. He 
numbered the late Eagle Henderson, Esq., and several 
eminent Parliament House gentlemen, amongst his 
friends. Mr Robert Tweedie Macintosh was an in- 
timate friend of his, and they often met and dined 
together. On Wednesda)^ he put himself in the way 
of meeting his old East Lothian friends and relatives, 
Robert Waugh and James Tweedie, and hearing all the 
news of the East 

Cooper's famous Beef-Steak House, in the Flesh- 
Market Close, was the place at which they dined after 
the market was over. There he met his East Lothian 
friends, among whom were, with many others — Robert 
Walker of Ferrygate ; Matthew Buist, Tynningham ; 
William Kerr, Beil ; John Slate, Sunnyside ; Provost 
More of Haddington ; John R. Dale, Auldhame, and 
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old Edinburgh butchers, such as James Smart and 
John Plummer, &c. 

Excess of enjoyment, happiness, and hilarity was the 
order of the day at these meetings. Few are now left, 
however, who can speak of them. Mr Tweedie was 
fond of inviting East Lothian acquaintances to dine 
with him at his house in Huntly Street ; we recollect of 
being asked frequently. He used to say — " Won*t you 
come down with a friend, and take a bit of dinner with 
me i I will be most happy to see you." We accepted 
his invitation more than once, and enjoyed his conver- 
sation immensely. On one occasion Kirstie was rather 
dilatory in getting the dinner on the table ; " Kirstie," 
he cried out, ** I am cut with hunger, and so are the 
gentlemen ; you must be quick with the dinner and not 
keep us waiting." Kirstie was often taken unawares, 
which ruffles the temper of the best of cooks ; but Kirstie 
l^new Mr Tweedie's ways well. 

After Mr Tweedie retired from farming, he, with 
advice of friends, invested his money in an annuity, in 
an Edinburgh Insurance Office. When he went to the 
office every quarter to lift his aliment, as he called it, 
he used to say to the officials in the office, " I see you 
are looking at me ; I suppose you would like me to die 
soon. My mother lived until she was ninety. I think 
I will see one hundred, so I will not be a good bargain 
for you." He died at the age of eighty-five. Mr 
Tweedie frequently paid visits to East Lothian to see 
his old friends, and remained some days in the country. 
Before the days of railway travelling, he travelled in 
the inside of the coach to Haddington. Stout and 
large-sized gentlemen like Mr Tweedie were, and are 
always, unhandy in the inside of a small-sized coach. 
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A good Story is told of him when he was going to Had- 
dington one day, a year or two before the Disruption of 
1843. Mr Tweedie was seated in the corner of the in- 
side of the Haddington "Good Intent" coach, when 
three gentlemen dressed in black entered, and asked 
Mr Tweedie to sit up. " Gentlemen," he said, " I have 
taken my seat, and I do not think you have any right 
to ask me to sit up, or to shift my seat" 

By-and-by Mr Tweedie opined from their conversa- 
tion that they were going to Haddington to attend a 
public meeting of the Non-Intrusion Party, and he said 
to them, "Sirs, I suppose you belong to the clergy. 
There are a great number of fire-brands of clergymen 
going about the country at present, lecturing to the 
people, and doing a deal of harm, and causing mischief. 
There are Candlish, Cunningham, Begg, and others. 
I never go to hear them lecture or preach, but I attend 
a very decent, respectable man, Mr Binnie, of Lady 
Yester*Sy who is an excellent preacher, and I support 
the Old Church of Scotland." 

The ministers above named were the identical three. 

When at Haddington, Mr Tweedie was the guest of 
Mr John Macdonald, the late respected tenant of the 
George Inn, and his kind and worthy lady. He always 
dined with his old friends on Fridays, at the Farmers' 
Club. No man felt happier than he did on these occa- 
sions, seated among old friends. The fire and energy 
of his younger days entered his soul again : " he fought 
his old battles and told his old stories o'er and o*er 
again." ' 

Mr Macdonald used to tell a characteristic story of 
him. One fine summer morning a loud noise was heard 
in Mr Tweedie*s bedroom. Mr Macdonald went to see 
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what was the matter. He found Mr Tweedie on the 
floor in a towering passion, and in the attitude of box- 
ing. On being asked what was the matter, he said, 
" Don't you see that fellow John Rennie there, he has 
knocked me down three times, but I will do for him 
yet.'^" He had risen out of bed in the middle of a dream, 
imagining that John Rennie, late of Oxwell Mains, who 
was a strong, powerful man, had insulted him, and 
knocked him down. It was some time before Mr 
Macdonald got him satisfied that he was labouring 
under a delusion. 

Mr Tweedie died in 1856, aged eighty-five, and was 
buried in the solitary churchyard of Tweedsmuir, among 
his forbears and kindred, according to his express desire. 
It is believed that no tombstone marks the resting- 
place of Robert Tweedie, who was a gentleman in all 
respects. It is hoped that the foregoing imperfect 
reminiscences (more might perhaps have been given) 
will not be uninteresting to East Lothian readers and 
others. 

Robert Tweedie would have been a model character 
for Sir Walter Scott or Charles Dickens to have 
portrayed. 





FARM -STEWARDS IN EAST 

LOTHIAN. 

AST LOTHIAN has been acknowledged to 
be superior to most other Scotch counties 
in its soil, climate, and farming. It has 
produced many eminent farmers, probably more in 
former generations than the present In addition to 
those already mentioned in separate chapters, George 
Sherriff of Broomhouse, Andrew Howden of Lawhead, 
Robert Hope of Fentonbarns, John Brodie of Amis- 
field Mains, John^ Howden of Ugston, George Brown 
of Halls, &c., may be alluded to as first-class farmers, 
among many others who, in their day, by their skill 
and energy, led the way to the improvement of the 
soils of East Lothian, and to a greater development of 
the resources of its agriculture. 

The following remarks on a class of men, bred and 
reared on farms under eminent agriculturists, may be 
interesting ; we allude to farm-stewards or " grieves." 

Many worthy specimens of such men, now gone, 
have been known, yet their memories remain fragrant at 
many a farmer^s fireside. It has been often remarked that 
good masters are generally served by good and valued 
servants ; and many examples of grieves and hinds 
living on the same farm for one, two, or three leases are 
quite common in the county. Of such men some names 
^re now given. 
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John Walker, bred under the late Mr Brown of 
Markle, served him and his two sons, Alexander and 
the Major, first in Markle and afterwards inDrylawhill, for 
several leases. He was a man of rare parts, and a good 
manager of farm operations, and as true as steel to his 
master's interests. He died as he had lived, a much 
respected elder of the Free Church of Scotland at East 
Linton. 

Alexander Ross, steward at Morham, first under Mr 
Sommervaile, and latterly under the late James Aitchi- 
son, Esq., of Alderston. He was a man of great gene- 
ral intelligence, and altogether a superior man in his 
profession. Having the entire management of a clay 
farm, difficult to work and keep in order, he evinced 
great skill in raising superior crops. His opinion was 
often asked in agricultural matters, and his sound judg- 
ment was universally acknowledged. In private life 
he was an example to all, and was ordained an elder, 
first in the parish church of Morham, and latterly in the 
Free Church of Yester. 

George Brown, at one time farm-steward at South 
Belton, under Captain Hay of Belton, was a remarkable 
man in his day. In his management of a fine farm, 
producing the best quality of grain, he brought the 
capabilities of the soil to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and sold the produce of the farm at the highest 
market price going. He latterly managed the Home 
Farm of Foulden, in Berwickshire. He died full of 
years and much respected. 

William Vert, steward to the late Mr Miller of New- 
house, served his master faithfully for forty years. After 
Mr Miller's death he retired, and died at East Linton, 
an old respected man. 
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William Robertson served the Walkers of Whitelaw 
for two generations. He was a man of sterling integrity, 
and a much valued servant of the family. He was a 
son of the old patriarch of Crossgate Hall. He is 
buried in Morham Churchyard. 

George Heriot, farm-steward to Adam Bogue, Esq., 
Linplum, for two leases, and afterwards for one to Mr 
James Brodie. He was much respected by all who 
knew him, as a good and worthy man. He died in 
1868, full of years. He was an elder in the Free 
Church at Garvald. 

James Vert was for upwards of sixty years in the 
service of the Yules of Fenton and Gibb*s Lees, an old 
East Lothian family, who always respected their, old 
servant and knew his worth. When he left the family's 
service, Mr Yule presented him with an elegant silver 
snuff-box with a suitable inscription. 

Many other names of good and honest men could be 
added to the above list, but sufficient has been noted to 
testify that the farm-servants of East Lothian are in 
general men of a superior character and intelligence, 
and deservedly esteemed. Bom and bred in the 
locality where they lived and died, they naturally 
acquired a keen interest in their master's welfare. 
Educated at the old excellent parochial schools, — some- 
times, however, in a very moderate degree, — they re- 
ceived the rudiments of religious and secular know- 
ledge, which in riper years developed itself and bore 
good fruit. Long may the farm-servants of our county 
and country be enabled to give their sons and daughters 
as good an education as the present Board Schools 
under the new system can afford ! It is the best legacy 
they can give them, enabling them to get well on in 
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the world, and now more than ever, when so many 
openings for skilled and educated young men are 
afforded by emigration to the different colonies of 
Great Britain, and in the great commercial and manu- 
facturing establishments of the country. 

Such examples as have been given of farm-stewards 
who have lived and died respected should be an en- 
couragement to young men of the present time to 
follow their footsteps, and stimulate them to keep up 
the high character of East Lothian farm-servants. 

Our national poet, Burns, in the following splendid 
stanza, has immortalised the Scottish rustic peasant, 
and long may such a noble sentiment prevail in our 
land : — 

" Oh Scotia ! my dear, my native soil, 
For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent ; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content. 
And oh ! may heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle." 
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